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TD Y reaſon of the Author's diſtance from the Preſs == 


ſeveral Errata bave cſcap'd, which the Reader® 
is deſired to correct. 1 | . . 


All Gentlemen who have Collected any Obfery:- | 
tions relating to Husbangry, and the Improvement 


of Lands, are deſired to tranſmit the ſame to the + 


Author hereof, directing their Letters to be left with 
G. Mortlock, or R. Robinſon, Bookſellers in St. Pauls 


Church-Yard, and ſuch Obſervations ſhall be Printed] agg 
in the next Edition of this Book, for the good of the AY 


Publick. 
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rva: Ic HAP. I. Of the Benefit of Raiſn ive, Planting, 


ent! | and Propagating all forts of Timber, and other 
the Trees, uſeful either in Builaing or other mecha- 


vim aick Uſes. 
| ag HE N we conſider that Trade; 


Able, and that their great Depen- 
FEY, Gance is upon our Navy, we might 
have hoped ſo great a Concern to 
the Nation ſhould have occalioned 4 
E greater Care in propagating and 
I | preſerving of Timber, that is of principal Uſe to 
4 : Tupport it. And though we cannot expect to find 


VOL. | FRE B eG ſuch 


Riches, and Strength are inſepara- 


. [any in this Age publick-ſpiriced enough to have 
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The Art of Husbandry : : Or, 


ſuch a Regard to the general Good, as to prefer it f 


be fore their private Intereſt; yet the particular Pro- | 


fir that Timber brings to the Owners of it, as well! 
as its Advantage to the Publick, might, if! it bad not Þ 
cauſed more Care in propagating of it, have atleaſt Þ 


prevented thoſe that have had Opportunities of ex- 
perieneing its advantage from making that Deſtry. Þ_ 


&ion and general Spoil, that hath every where of late 
been made of Woods, had they kept particular Ac. 


counts of the Profit, or been able to make a true 


Judgment of their own Advantage, which, I think, 
in moſt Places to excced that of the Plongh, or moſt 


other ſorts of Husbandry, where ] having my ſelf 3 
tranſplanted an Elm, that in twenty Years time had 


had a great deal more had it not been tranſplanted; 


each other, that Profit muſt proceed, | ſhall endea- 


＋ armer. 


And therefore, as Tre are of ſeveral Sorts, and Þ 
5 for ſeveral Uſes, as ſome for Building, Utenſils, and Þ 


Fuel; and others for Fruit, Ornament, and Pleaſure: 


and that {ome are raiſed of Seeds, as the Oak, Cheſ- N 
nut, Aſh, c. and ſome ſpring from the Roots, as 
Elm, Alder, and others; H 


and fome are raiſed of Sets, 
as Willows, "Oziers, and the like: 


that ſome T rees, even thoſe that are the moſt 155 I 
ful, have been lately cultivated amongſt us, and that 
there are more that will deſerve the Care of our Pro- 4 

puagation, | 


5 
1 


above twenty Foot of Timber in it, and muſt have 


where the Soil and other Circumſtances are proper for 
it: Without a due Conſideration of particulars, no great 
Advantage can be expected from this, or any other 
ſort of Husbandry; for though Art may improve 
Nature, yet the forcing of it commonly requires; 
more Coft and Labonr than will turn to the Advan- E 
tage of the Undertaker. And therefore, as 'tis from ; 
an Application of ſuch Things as are agreeable to 


your according to ſuch Method, to give the beſt In- 


formation I can, of ſuch Things as may be molt for Þ 
the Advantage and Ineouragement of the Planter and 


And conſidering Þ 


the Way of Improving of Land. 


pagation, I ſhall not tie my ſelf vp only to the com- 
"| mon Sort, but add ſomething for the Improvement 
of ſuch kind of Trees, as may be of Uſe, though not 
commonly known amongſt ns, that ſo there may be 
an [mprovement of the Species, as well as of the way 
of ordering of them, which work, though 'tis fo well 
performed by that learned and ingenious Gentleman 
Mr. Evelyn, that it may juſtly be thought needleſs 
for me to meddle with this Subject; yet as the de- 
ſign! firſt propoſed, was a compleat Syſtem of Huſ— 
| bandry, and that there are ſeveral Things for the 
Improvement of this part of it, that 1 could not o- 
therways have had an opportunity of mentioning and 
getting Intelligence about, that I think none have 


treated of yer, I was upon this account under a Ne- 
ceſſity of making a ſmall Treatiſe of this Subject, pur- 


| ſoant to ſomething of a different Method, than hath 
| nitherto been done; what I ſhall meddle with being 
but a ſmall part of what Mr. Evelyn bath done, and 
I ſhall take Care in the following Delign to "oe as 
much as I can, what may any Ways be prejudicial to 
one that deſerves the chief Honour of ſo uſeful a Sub- 
jcct, he having been the only Promoter of this ad van- 
tageous Part of Husbandry. 


For the Propagation of Trees, I ſhall not recom- 


mend the waiting for a ſpontaneous Product, except 
| where the Ground is very full of Roots and young 
Wood, becauſe of the lengrh of Time that ſuch Pro- 
' duction requires, and becauſe that neither Planting 
nor Sowing are any hindrance to it; nor ſhall I de- . 
termine in this Place which is the beſt way of raiſing 
of Trees by Seed, or by the Tranſplantation of ſuch, 
' as we find to have raiſed themſelves from the Seed, 
or that ſpring from the Mother-roots of other 
Trees, becauſe I ſhall have an Occaſion to mention it 
hereafter, and to give an Account of ſeveral parti- 
cular Experiments relating to each ſeveral Way. I 
begin with the raiſing of Trees by Seed, as being 
Nhat muſt of Neceſſity be the firſt Work in moſt. 

| . places, 


| 


them moiſt, they are neither laſting nor proſperous, 


it. However, Iam not for imploying of Land worth 


many forts of Lands not worth above five or Ten 


The Art of Husbandry : Or, 


places, becauſe other Trees are not to be had to make Natu 


Plantations with; in order to which, it will be ne. — 


nin ff.. ſuch 
7 _ 1 t 
Chap. II. Of zhe Soil. , ide 


Hich being the Foundation of this Work, and , * 
there being ſuch a vaſt difference between the 


growth of ſome Woods and others, upon the account Þ the | 
of the Ground they grow vpon, it may be neceſſary Þ I 
(tho? I ſhall have occaſion hereafter to treat of the 1 
particular Soil that each Plant requires) to premiſe ale 
{ome general Rules concerning it; for though Trees; 901 
will many times thrive on courſe Land; yet the beſt F 5 
Sort of Lands for moſt Trees is the deepeſt and richeſt bs 
Soil, which always produces the Talleſt Trees, al ** 
Trees commonly growing, ſhrubby, unfruitful or Þ ay 
ſpreading of their tops, where the Soil is either diy = 
cr ſhallow : And tho ſome Trees covet to run jult - 
under the Surface, yet I think *tis generally occaſion'd Þ. 10 
from a want of depth of Earth: and where there i; Of 
not a ſufficient depth to cool the Roots and keep! Alte 


though ſome Trees, as Beech, Hazel, Holly, Cc. af.“ 


fect gravel and ſandy Land, and Aquaticks moiſt and) 
boggy; yet for the molt profitable and uſeful Tim] 


ber, *tis neceſſary to have a deep Soil, and in ſuch! 
places Trees do no hurt to the Land by ſucking of 
the heart away from any thing that ſhall be ſown upon; 


twenty or thirty Shillings an Acre for this uſe, far- bt 
ther than by planting of the Hedge-rows, becauſe Þ* 


Shillings per Acre, are near as good ; nay, there are 
ſome ſorts of Lands that are not very good for either 


Corn or Graſs, that ill Lear very good Trees, as | 
ſome of the hazelly Brick-cerths in Eſſex, and ſome | . 
| forts of heathy Lands. If thoſe that have opportu- 


nities of making any particular Obſervatians about the | 
: . Nature! 


make! Nature of ſuch Soils, and of the growth of the Trees 
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upon them, will ſend them to the Publiſhers, I ſhall 
take care to add them in my next Volume, and make 
ſuch uſe of them, as I believe will be of publick Ad- 


vantage. Some Earths have a good Soil above, and 
\ underneath, Gravel, Sand, Stones, Slate, cold bar- 


ren Clays, and cold Springs, &c. a Planter or Raiſer 


of Trees ought to conſider the under Soil, as well as 
the ſuperficies of the Earth, and to obſerve that the 
| worſe your Land is, the worſe it will be for tranſ- 
| planting ; and therefore the railing of Trees by Seed 
on barren Lands is much to be preferred, becauſe it 
© allies them to it; and makes both the Plant and the 
Soil the more natural to each other; bur ſeeing all 
| ſorts of Land ſkew what they are inclined to by their 
natural Product, and what the profit will be by the 
growth of the Trees, and the Shoots they make, it 
will be beſt to ſute your Seeds, and your Soil one to 
another, and likewiſe to calculate your profit by the 
| ſame Rule. Tho” even in this Caſe, too great Additions 
and Helps may be afforded to Nature with a little 


coſt and labour, as I ſhall have occaſion to ſhew here- 


; $ after, 


F Huſe Such Seeds as are mature, ponderous and 


3 2 


I 


ing taken from the tops of the youngeſt and moſt thri- 


N 


T ving Trees, and gathered when they are ready to fall, 
which doth for the moſt part direct the beſt time for 
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Chap. III. Of Seeds. 


ſound, and that eaſily ſhake from the Boughs be- 


the ſowing of them, (which for moſt ſorts of Seeds is 


about November) except your Land is very cold or 
moiſt, there a vernal ſowing may be better; Acorus, 
- Maſt, and other Seeds, being what may be kept well 
for the Spring Seaſon, by bing barrelled or potted 
ap with moiſt Sand or Earth, and laid S. S. S. during 
the Winter, at the end of which, you will find them 

| a1 


ſprouted, 


1 
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tprouted, which being committed to the Earth by a 
careful hand, will beas apt to take, as if ſown earlier; 
and by this means better eſcape the Vermin, who are 
very greedy of ſpoiling the Winter Sown Seed, and 
they are not ſo eaſily damaged by the increaſing heat, 
as thoſe ſown in the beginning of Winter, eſpecially 
in looſe hot Grounds; and therefore, it you have oc- 
caſion to preſcrve much Seed, chuſe a fit piece of 
Ground, and wich Boards raiſe it three foot high, and 
lay the firſt lay with fine Earth about a Foot thick, 
and another lay of Seeds, Acorns, Maſt, Keys, Nuts, 
laws, Oc. promiſcuouſly or ſeparated with a little 
Mould ſpriakled amongft them, and let the third, or 
upper lay be of Earth or Sand, or you may bury the 
Seeds in dry Sand or pulverizd Earth, either barcelled 
or laid in heaps in ſome deep Cellar to preſerve them 
from the rigour of the Winter. If your Seeds be ga- 
thered in moiſt weather, lay them a drying, and ſo 
keep them till you ſow them, which may be as ſoon 
after Chriſt mas as you pleaſe; but if they ſpire out be- 
fore you {ow them, be ſure to commit them to the 
Earth before the Sprouts grow dix. F 
As for the medicating or ſteeping of Seeds, or the ** 
enforcing or inriching of the Earth by Compoſt, &'c. | ba 
tor Trees of this kind, *tis a charge that would much du 
diſcourage the Work, and what is needleſs, becauſe Þ * 
if one ſort of Mould be not proper for one kind of Pe 


| Tree, it may be for another; but if your Seeds or 1 ©. 
Kernels prove extraordinary dry, if you lay them | ?* 
| twenty four hours in Milk or Water, only impreg- ye 


nated with a little Cow- dung, it may do well to for- *' 
ward their ſprouting, eſpecially if you have been 
hindred from the former Preparation. tr 
1 The Shape and weight of the Seeds inform yon " 
15 beſt. which are the beſt, and how they may be ſet, molt Þ 
of them, when they fall, lying on one ſide with their 
ſmall end to the Earth, from which part they put 
forth the Root firſt, which when it hath laid hold of 
| the Ground, from the ſame place ſends forth the 
. i: Shoot | 


* Choot for the Tree; 
them the deeper, as Acorns, 
Peaches, Apricocks, Cc. about two or three Inches 
| deep: But if light Seed, as Elm, Lime, &c. cover 
them only with alittle Mould about half an Inch deep. 
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and if they be heavy Seeds, ſow 
Cheſnuts, Walnuts 


Try ail ſorts of Seeds, and by their thriving you'll 


| beſt diſcern what are the moſt proper kind for your 
Land, and of ſuch make the main of your Plantation, 
, which Sorts you may have ſome Gueſs at by what you 
find your Land naturally to produce moſt. 


Being thus provided with Seeds of all kinds, you 


| may raiſe Woods or Groves immediately from them, Trees of” 
which I think the beſt way, where you delign a large Seed. 

Plantation, and reſolve to employ the Land for no 
bother uſe, and to keep it well fenced, Firſt, becauſe 


they take ſooneſt; ſecondly, becauſe they make the 


ſtreighteſt and moſt uniform Shoot; thirdly, becavle 
they will neither require ſtaking nor watering (Which 
are two very conſiderable Articles) and laſtly, for 
that all tranſplanting (tho' it much improve Fruit- 


trees) unleſs they are taken vp the firſt Year or two, 


is a conſiderable impediment to the growth of Foreſts 
| trees, unleſs where they are removed from a very 
ZE barren Soil to a rich, and meet with a very moilt 
Summer, eſpecially in the tranſplanting of che Cheſnur, 


Walnut, and ſome others, that I ſhatl have occaſion 
particularly to mention afterwards ; but if you delign 


| 2 Tranſplantation of Trees, it is beſt to raiſe them! in 
pour Seminaries and Nurſeries firſt ; by which means 


you may tranſplant them as you pleaſe, tor Coppice- 
ground, Walks, Hedges, Rows, Cc. therefore | 
ihall refer what 1 have furcher to ſay about the raiſing, 
tranſplanting and managing of them, to the particular 
ordering of them in the Seminary and Nurſery. 


* Chap. 
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Chap. IV. Of the Seminary and Nurſery of Fo. 


reſt-trees. 


TOR a Seminary or Nurſery of Foreſt-trees, Þ 


which is what I only deſign to treat of here, it 
is what will be thought by many not worth the taking 
of Pains about; but the ſmall coſt that attends it, and 
the ſmall Quantity of Land requilite for ſuch a Uſe, 
with the Advantage you will find by it in filling up 
your Hedge-rows, and other waſte uncultivated pla- 
ces, will quickly convince you of its uſefulneſs, and 
therefore having made choice of your Seeds, chuſe 
out ſome fit piece of Ground that is well fenced, reſpe- 
ting the South Eaſt, rather than the South, and well 


— ſneltred from the North and Weft. Let it be cleared 


of all trumpery, and if large, it may be plowed vp 
Fiſt, becauſe it will make it dig the eaſier, and after 
that, I would have it dug up two ſpits deep, and al] 


the upper part or ſurface of the Earth caſt undermoſt, 


and the under Spit laid above, where the Soil is deep 
enougn to bear it; which tho' it may be a charge at 
firſt, it will abundantly anſwer in the growth of Trees 
_ afterwards, becauſe they will every where have looſe 
Earth to root in, and the beſt of the Soil under them, 
all Trees ſhooting of their Roots moſt downwards, 


which is the only way I would have Trees advanced 


in their growth in Nurſeries, and not by mending or 


improving of the Land by Dung, &c. as the Gardi- 


ners commonly do for their own profit, and not the 
buyers, becauſe of the difficulty that you will meet 
with in making ſuch Trees to grow, if you ſhould 
have occaſion to remove them to a worſe Soil: And if 
your Nurſery be dug up the Winter before you ſow 
or plant it, ſo as to give a Winter and Summer fal- 
lowing to make it mellow and fine, it will do well. 
At one cnd or ſide of which make ſome ſmall Beds of 
about a yard wide, leaving a ſmall path between them 
for the Seminary ; croſs the Beds, make ſome ſmall 
3 EO WT 


the Way of Improviug of Land. 


* Trenches at about a Foot diſtance, into which throw 
the Seeds; but not too thick, covering them wich a 


Rake, according to the depth before directed; but 


if you deſign the raiſing of Oaks, Walnuts, Cheſnuts, 


&c. the beſt way is to ſet them as they do Beans, and 
at about a Foot diſtance, which is to be done about 


the latter end of October for the Autumnal ſowing, 


N and in February for the Vernal; fix Buſhels of 4corns 
will ſow or plant an Acre of Land at a Foot diſtance, 


which I think enough in the Seminary, becauſe they 
| ſhould be weeded by hand, and the ſpaces between the 


| Beds will give room enough to come at them. 


do well to pick out the ſtones as often as you dig it; for 
Stones, lying near the Roots of Trees, do often fret 
and gall them, and ſpoil not only the Roots, but alſo 


if your Nurſery is of a Gravelly, Stony ſoil you'll 


occaſion Cankers ; and likewiſe, if you mix Clay or 


er 


brick Earth with it, or Marle to make the ſoil deeper, 


| eſpecially your Nurſery being a Shallow foil and apt 
to burn in Summer. What Plants you gather or draw 
out of Woods plant immediately, for their Roots are 
yery apt to Mortifie or harden and wither by the wind 
and cold air, becauſe of their coming from a warm 


— 5 
When your Plants begin to peep, Earth them up, 


eſpecially after great Froſts, at which time, the ſwel- 
ling Earth is apt to ſpue them forth, and when they 


are about an Inch above Ground, you may in a moiſt 
Seaſon draw them up where you find them too thick, 
and ſet them in ſuch places as you have occaſion to be- 
lo them is. Y 


Your Seedlings having ſtood till June, beſtow a 
weeding or a ſlight howing upon them, and ſcatter 


a little mungy Straw, Fern, rotten Beans, Cc. a- 
mongſt them, to prevent the Roots from ſcorching, 
and to receive the moiſture that falls; and in March 


following, by which time it will be rotten, chop it 


to pieces, and mix it with the Earth, which continue 


to do for two or three Years ſuccellively, for till acl, 
ws e bo obo the 


e — 4 
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the ſubſtance of the Kernel will hardly be ſpent in 
the Plant: After which you may tranſplant them as 
you pleaſe, only the younger they are removed after 
they are three Years old, the better they will grow, 


At the removing of them you muſt conſider whether 
the Place you deſigu them for be ſecure to keep Cattle 


from them while young; but if not, and you deſign 


to plant them where Cattle come, it will be deſt firſt 
to remove them into your Nurſery, where you may 
plant them in Rows three Foot diſtant, and the Trees 
in the Rows to be at leaſt two Foot diſtant from each 
other, becauſe elſe you will be apt to cut the Roots in ta- 
ken of them up; intheſe Rows you may let them ſtand 


till they are big enough to plant out, ſo as by the help 


of ſome Stakes or Buſhes put about them, they may 


1n a ſhort time be able to defend themſelves from 
Cattle, the not taking care of which particular has 


been a great diſcouragement to ſeveral Planters, 
Some at the firſt tranſplanting of their Trees out of 
their Seminaries cut then- off: about an Inch from the 


Ground, and plant them like Quick; but *tis not a 
good way for any ſort of Trees that have a large Pith, 


or that you deſign for Timber- trees, becauſe it lets the 
Water into the one, and ſpoils the But · end of the 
other, which is the principal Part of the Tree, by 
diverting the Pith, and by conſequence, the Grain 


of the Wood too, and fo hinders it from running | | 


clear if you ſhould have occaſ on to cleave it into La- 
thes, Pales, &c. and therefore I am only for pruning 
up the fide Bovghs; but about the Tranſplantation 
of Trees end the pruning of them, Cc. I ſhall have 
occaſicin to take notice afterwards; only you muſt ob- 
ſerve, that having tranſplanted your Seedlings into a 
Nurse cry, they ougght ſtill ro be kept clean from Weeds, 
and alſo che Ground to be kept looſe, that the Roots 


may ſpread the better, and therefore in the next. 44. 
tems, before the Leaf is off, your Nurſery ought to 


be digged a ſmall Spit deep once a Year, only in Spring 
or Summer you mult pull or howe op the Weeds as 


need 


| need requires; 
the Trees, while the Leaf is on, becauſe if it be done 
While the Sap is up, if a Root ſhould happen to be 
cut it will ſhoot ovt again, perhaps two for one; bat 
after the Sap is once down 
| ſhoot forth. that Winter; however be not too early 
in the Seaſon, nor yet too careleſs of the Roots; and 
between the Rows you may plant Beans, Peaſe, or 
| ſow them with Turneps to prevent Weeds from com- 
ing up, which if any do, they ſhould be howed up in 


under Mould, 


5 if you raiſe your Trees of ſuch ſarts as bear a Knur or 


the Way ef Improving of Land, 
and I propoſe the digging among 


if a Root be cut it wil not 


June, and laid about the Roots of the Trees to rot 


and to keep them moiſt. 
Many Trees may alſo be propagated by Layers, the Tree 7 2 * 


Ever-greens about Bartholomew Tide, and other 


| Trees about February, which is done by flitting of the 


Branches a little way, and laying of them half a Foot 
with which, if ſome of the Earth that. 
is in hollow Trees be mixed, or ſome Pigeons Dung, 
or if you water the Layers (where the Plants are ſuch 


| asSyou are curious of) with the Grounds of Beer or 
Ale, it will make them ſtrike Root the better, and if 
they comply not wel], peg them down with a Hooke 
or two, and when you find them compleatly rooted, 

the next Winter cut them off from the main Plant, and 


plant them forth in your Seminary or Nurſery, as is be- 
fore directed about Seedlings; others twiſt the Branch 
or bare the Rind, and if *tis out of the reach of the 


Ground they faſten a Tub or Basket near the Branch, 


which they fill with good mould, and lay the Branchin it. 


Some Trees are raiſed of Cuttings taken from the Je 5 
young Shoots, the beſt of which are thoſe Suckers Cutinos. 


that ſpring from the Roots (except *tis a . Tree 
that you deſign to have Cuttings from) the Gyttings 
muſt be ſet a Foot deep in the Earth in a moil ady 
place, as near as you can, and ſtand near a foot out; 
but if they are of ſoft Wood, as Willow, Poplar, Al- 
der, '&c, 
that they may head above the 1cach of Cattle; and 


burry 


tis beſt to take large Truacheons, ſo tall as 


The Art of Husbandry : Or, 


burry ſwelling, ſet that part into the Ground, and 
make the hole wide, paring the end of the Cutting ſo 
ſmooth that na part of the Bark may be ſtripp'd up in 
ſetting ; and keeping the Ground moiſt about it, it will 
| ſeldom fail of putting out Roots and growing, 


Many ſorts of Trees may be propagated from Suck- 


ers coming from the Roots of other Trees, to cauſe 
which, dig about their Roots early in the Spring, and 
finding ſuch as with a little cutting may be bent up- 


wards, raiſe them above Ground three or four Inches, 


and in a ſhort time they will ſend forth Suckers fit for 
tranſplantation ; or you may ſplit ſome of the Roots 
with Wedges, or break them, Cc. and covering of 
them with freſh Mould they will quickly ſprout out, 
which is one of the beſt ways of raiſing Elms and ſome 
other ſorts of Trees ; but theſe things I ſhall particu- 
- larly mention hereafter. 5 


| Chap. V. Of theOak, | 


d Shall begin with the Oak, as affording the moſt uſes 
ful and beſt ſort of Timber, eſpecially for the build- 
Ing of Ships, and what was, of all others, the moſt 


eſteemed amongſt the Romans, of which there are ſe- 
veral Species in ſeveral parts of the World ; but 


Mr. Evelyn takes notice only of four ſorts, two of 
which he reckons the moſt common in England, 
Dic. the Quercus Urbana, which he eſteemeth the 
talleſt, being clean, and of a ſmooth Bark ; and the 
| Robur or Quercus Silveſtris, which hath a kind of a 
black Grain, and bears a ſmaller Acorn, ſpreading 
forth its Roots and Branches more than the o- 
ther, and keeping of its Leaves all Winter; theſe 
differgaces I know variety of Soil will produce, 
and that the more thriving an Oak is, the more ſappy 
it will be, and the longer the Leaves will hang on it; 
and therefore whether theſe marks are diſtinguiſhing 
of the Species I ſhall not determine, but rather adviſe 
the gathering of your Acorns from ſuch a Tree as yon 
like the kind and ſort of beſmme. The 


the Way of Improving of Land. 


The Oak may be propagated by Layers, but not How 77. 
to that advantage of Bulk and ſtature as from the Seed ed. 
nor can it be ſo well tranſplanted as it may be raiſed 
from the Acorn: But where you deſign tranſplanting 
of them for Walks, Groves, or into Hedge-rows, or 


other places where Cattle come, they ſhould be often 
tranſplanted ; and the belt way to make them bear, 
it is to raiſe them firſt from Acorns in your Seminaries 
and after three Years growth to tranſplant them into 


your Nurſery, ordering them as 1s ſhewed already, 
| where you may let them ſtand ſeven or eight Years, 
or "till they are about ſeven or eight foot high, 
according to their bigneſs and growth, and then 
remove them, as you have occaſion, without which 
care, moſt Trees are very difficult to remove that are 
| raiſed of Seed; the reaſon of which is, becauſe tis 
the nature of all ſuch Trees to put forth one down- 
right Root firſt, and not the ſide Roots till the Tap- 
root is got near the bottom of the Soil, eſpecially in 
| alooſe hollow Ground, and ſo the main Roots going 
deep, the ſmall Roots, which are the chief nouriſners 


of the Tree, lie ſo deep that you cannot come at them 


to take them up, but, if yon take them up young, 

| while the Tap root is ſmall and not ſhot too far down, 
you may, by cutting off the Tap-root about a Foot 
long, cauſe it to branch near the Top of the Earth, 


which will give you the advantage of taking of it up 


with ſmall Roots when 'tis removed again. 
But ſome, to prevent this Inconveniency, put un- 
der all the Trees they raiſe of Seed about three or four 
Inches below the place where they ſow their Seeds, a 
| ſmall piece of Tile to ſtop the running down of the 
ap- root, which occaſions it to branch when it comes 
to the Tile, which is a very good way, and will much 
increaſe the number of the ſmall Roots, and is a great 
help to its tranſplantation, and many ſay, that it 
much helps a Tree where tis not removed, but ſuffer- _ 
ed to grow from the Seed. | Hh Removing 


The beſt time for the removing of Oaks and all o- 


8 ther Trees that ſhed their Leaves in Winter, is in 


___ Odober 
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October, as ſoon as the Leaf begins to fall, or in E 
February juſt before the Sap begins to riſe, and take Þ 
Care in planting of them, not to ſet them deeper 


than they ſtood before, for if the Roots be ſufficiently 


covered ſo as to keep the Body ſteady and erect tis 


enough. The Poſition likewiſe of the Tree ought to 
be carefully obſerved, for the ſouthern Side of the 


Tree being more dilated, and the Pores more expo. | 
ſed to the heat of the Sun by a ſudden Tranſpoſition 
of the Tree in a cold time of the Year, the Tres 


will be very much prejudiccd, 
The Oak thrives beſt on the richeſt Clay, though 


it will grow well on moiſt Gravel, or the coldeſt | 


Clay, which moſt other Trees abhor, and even in 
. Tome places ſtrike Root between Rocks and Stones, 
and grow almoſt upon any kind of Land, and win!? 
pencrrate ſtrangely to come at a marly Bottom, and 7” 
often make ſtands as they encounter variety of Foot 7” 


ing, and ſometimes proceed vigorouſly again; and as Þ *! 


they eicher penetrate beyond, or out · gro their Ob- 


ſtructions, or meet with better Earth. But the beſt * 
Timber for Ships is that which grows on the ſtiffeſt Þ 
Land, it being the moſt ſolid, tough, and durable; 
whereas what grows on light Lane is light and brit- | 
tle, and not of a ſolid Grain, which though 'tis beſt Þþ 


for the Joyner's uſe, is not of the value of the other 


for Ships and Building ; but tis in the moſt ſouthern 
warm Parts of England that they thrive beſt in ſtifi Þ. 
Clay, and not ſo well in the northern Parts, becauſe 
they have not ſo much the heat of the Sun to warm 
thoſe cold Soils ; for Oaks, as to the Soil and Tem- 
perature of the Air, as Vitruvius well obſerves, nei- Þ 
ther proſper in very hot Countries, nor very Cold, | 
but affect a temperate Climate, which I ſuppoſe is 
the Reaſon of our Engliſ Oaks ſo much out- doing 
thoſe ot all other Countries: And where Oaks grow 


naturally and in abundance, it is a ſign of their being 


good, their Ring: the Soil, and alſo of their Soil be⸗ 
ing rich, 


* 


the IWay of Improving of Land. 


If you would propagate them for Timber, do not 
cut off their Heads, nor be too buſy in lopping of 
them, except it be of ſear and unthrifty Branches, or 
that you are to remove them from a good Soil to a 
bad, in which Caſe *tis neceſſary to have as much Root 
and as little Top as you can, or that you deſire them 
for Shade, bearing of Maſt, or for Fnel. 

* Tis needleſs to mention either the uſefulneſs of , U 
| Oak for the building of Houſes and Ships, or to ſhew - 
how much our Engliſh Oak exceeds that of all other 
Countries for that uſe, ſoine of it being ſo tough that 
our ſharpeſt Tools will ſcarcely enter it, nor the Fire 

it ſelf conſume it but flowly, as having ſomething of 

a ferruginous metalline ſhining Nature, proper for ro- 
buſt Uſes: It is doubtleſs of all Timber hitherto known 
the moſt univerſally uſeful and ſtrong; for though ſome 


Trees be harder, as Box, Cornus, Ebony, and divers 


| Jjidian Woods, yet we find them more fragil, and not 
ſo well qualified for the ſupport of great Weights, 
© nor any Timber ſo laſting, where 'tis to lie ſometimes 
Vet and ſometimes dry. The fine clear grained Oak, 
it it be of a tough kind, is beſt for the ſupport of 
| Burdens, as for Columns, Summers, &c. except the 
| Oak that is of a twiſted Grain, which may eaſily be 
diſcerned by the Texture of the Bark. And the more 
tender ſort of a fine clear Bark, as being the beſt to 
E cleave, is the moſt uſeful for Pales, Laths, Coopers» | 
Ware, Shingles, Wainſcot, Wheel-ſpoakes, Pins, c. 
© 25 the knottieſt and coarſeſt is beſt for Water- 
works and Piles, becavſe it laſts longeſt and drives 
| beſt; and the crooked Oak, if firm, is beſt for Knee- 
timber in Ships, for Mill-wheels, Cc. And the knot 
of an old Oak juſt where a large Arm joins to the 
ſtem, is often finely veined like Walnut. And if the 
* planting of Oaks were more in vſe for under Woods, 
it would ſpoil the Coopers Trade for the making of 
Hoops, either of Haſle or Aſh, becauſe one Hoop 
made of the young Shoots of a Ground-Oak, would 
out: laſt Gx of the beſt Aſh. The ſmaller Trunche- 
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dns and Spray makes Billet, Bavine, and Coals, and] T0 
the Bark is of price with the Tanner and Dyer, to! cal. 
whom the very Saw. duſt is of uſe, and the De Hel 
Fungus's to make Tinder of. Oaks bear alſo a kind Þ {mo 
of a Knur of a cottony Matter, which was uſed of old! Bu 
for Wicks of Lamps and Candles, Pravotius in his 199! 
 Remedia Seleftiora mentions an Oyl extracted chymi. | Cor. 
by cally e quercina Glande, which continues the longeſt of Elo 
. any whatſoever, ſo that an Ounce of it can ſcarcely Þ 
be conſumed in a Month, though kept continually Þþ ' {mo 
Burning; and Mr. Joſelm in his New England Rari. Lea 
ties, ſays, that they there make an Oyl of the Acorn Þ 
growing on the white Oak, by taking of the rotten. Þ 
eſt Maple-wood and burning of it to Aſhes, of which! thri 
they make a ſtrong Lye, wherein they boil the A-Þ 
corns 'til the Oyl ſwims on the top in great Quanti. Þ In " 
tics, which they put into Bladders to anoint their 


Limbs with, which it exceedingly corroborates and! Sho 
ſtrengthens, and ſerves them to eat with their Meat, - 
being exceedingly clear and ſweet Oyl; which, per-“ 25 
haps, is what our Acorns will produce too: If not, 11 * 
think it would be of uſe to procure ſome of thoſe Þ 5 
Acorns to plant here, which may be eaſily done by þ = 


them that have a correſpondency there. Varro ſays, 
they made Salt of Oak Aſhes, and ſometimes ſeaſoned Þ fees 
Meat with it, but more frequently ſprinkled it among? 


their Sced-corn to make it fruitful ; and Acorns are ws 

| of great uſe for the fatting of Hogs, Deer, Poultry, pune 
| Oc. and formerly ſerved for the Repaſt of Men too, | fue 
— —— e 
Chap. VI. Of the Elm. ſide 

L MS are of ſeveral Sorts, and differ much ac- þ oy 

cording to the Soil and Climate they grow in. cocos 

| _ The ſorts moſt worth our Care and Culture are, 28 4 

| Firſt, the common Elm, which hath a very rough Þ js u. 

7 Bark and Leaf, ſome of which are of a rounder Form apt 
than others; this ſort of Tree grows to a very great Þ* the 
Height and Bigneſs, eſpecially thoſe that have the |! 1 


roundeſs | 


the Way of Improving of Land. 


 xoundeſt ſort of Leaves. Secondly, That which they 
call the Witch-clm, which kind in Bigneſs and 
Height is like to the firſt ſort, only it bath a much 
| {moother Bark, and in many places is putting forth 
Burrs and Knobs, the Leaf being alſo ſmooth and 


long, and varies much for Breadth and Length ac- 


* cording to the Soil it grows in. The third ſort of 


Elm is by ſome called the Witch-haſle or Broad- 


; leaved Elm, the Body and Boughs of which have a 
© ſmooth Bark like the Witch-elm, and the Shoot and 


Leaf is much like that of the Haſle; upon which ac- 


| count, 1 ſuppoſe, it hath its Name: The Leaves in 
| ſome Soils are of a very great Size, and where ir 


'F thrives it will make very large Shoots. I have one 


of theſe ſort of Elms that I brought out of Derbyſhire, 
in my Nurſery, that hath Leaves near ſix Inches long, 


and about five broad. It every Year ſends forth 


| Shoots of fourteen or fifteen Foot long. It will grow 
| to a great bigneſs, being the quickeſt grower of any 


Find of Elm, but tis not fo apt to ſpire up as the other 


5 ſorts, being more inclined to branch into Arms. 5 
Elms may be propagated by Seeds, which are ripe H vai 


"| about the latter end of March, or beginning of April, ed. 


which gather and lay ina Room to dry a day or two, 
and then ſprinkle them in Beds prepared with good 
| freſh Earth, ſifting ſome of the fin:{ Mould thinly 


cover them, and water them as need requires. When 


they are come an Inch above the Ground, which they 
may do in four or five Months time, ſift ſome more 
fine Earth about them to eſtabliſh them, keeping of 
them clean weeded for the two firſt Years, and the 


ſide Boughs trimmed up 'till they are fit to remove 


ccaſion to plant them in, Bur the taking o 


into the Nurſery to be placed at wider Diſtances; and 
from thence to be removed to ſuch places as you have 
in, k b ſuch up 
s are of a plantable ſize from Hedge rows and Woods 


is much more eaſy and expeditious ; their not being 
13 ' . 4 3 *1 - aq? "3; 
apt to run dowa with a Tap- root, like an Oak, makes 
them more eaſy to tranſplant z only thoſe that you 
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Of Layers 
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take out of Woods, as they ſtand gg wy warm, 
will not thrive ſo well if they are planted directly in- 
to an open pl:ce, as if you plant them firſt into your 
Nurſery for two or three Years, and from thence 
tranſplant them to Avenues, Hedge rows, Oc. 

Elms may likewiſe be produced of Layers from a 


or312!* Mother-plant, as is before directed, or from Sucl es 


taken off from the Mother-roots of great Trees after 
the Earth hath been well looſened from them. Or if 
ſuch Stubs as have been felled be fenced in fo far as 
the Roots extend, they will furniſh plenty of young 
Plants, which may be tranſplanted from the firſt 
Year or ſecond ſucceſſively, by flipping of them from 
the old Roots. I ſhall not trouble you about the raiſing Þ 
of them of Truncheons or Lops, becauſe 1 could ne- 
ver find them to take ; only ſometimes ſome of the 
ſmalleſt Suckers, when the Sap is newly ſtirring in 
them, if they are ſlipr off from the Tree, will grow, 
„ though not rooted, _. ” F- 
Another way is to fink 7. renches at ten or twenty! 


Foot diſtance from Elms that ſtand in Hedge- rows in | 
{och order as you deſire they ſhould grow; and 


where theſe Gutters are, many young Elms will ſpring [ 


from the ſmall Roots of the adjoining Trees, which Þ 
after one Year being cut off from the Mother-roots Þ. 
with a ſharp Spade, if you tranſplant them they will! 
prove good Trees without doing ary lojury to the Þ 


old ones. I 
There is a fourth way no leſs expeditions and ſuc- Þ 


ceſsful, by baring ſeme of the chief Rocts of a thri- Þ 


ving Tree within a Foot of the T. unk, and chopping 
the {ame with an Ax, or making ſome ſmall Clefts in | 
them with Wedges, into which Clefts pur ſome Þ 


Stones to prevent the Cleſts cloſ ing again, and to- 
give Acc: to the Wet, which cover three or four 
Inches thick with good Mould ; and one ſingle Elm 
thus managed will he a good Nurſery, whoſe Suckers Þ* 


atter two or three Years you may ſeparate and plant t 
Our as you ſee occaiion, 5 
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IT be beſt time for the Tranſplantation of Elms is Of remo- 


in Ofober or February. Of all Trees that grow there 27 9 


is none that better ſuffers Tranſplantation than the“ hem. 


Elm doth, for you may remove them of what Big- 


neſs you will, even of twenty or thirty Years growth; 


| nay, if they are planted in a good Soil, | think thoſe 


of eight or ten inches circumference to grow better 
than ſmaller ones, provided the Bark be ſmooth, ten- 


it they are of any great Bigneſs when you remove 
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them. You muſt totally disbranch them, leaving on- 
iſing | ly the Summit entire, unleſs the Soil be very good; 
ne- 
F the 
gin 
row, e- 
to ſink into it and to ſpoil the Tree. They muſt be 
taken up with as much Earth and Roots as you can, 
and have a great deal of watering; and the ſooner 


and! they are removed after the taking of them up the 


it may be neceſſary to head them too, but then it will 


be convenient, as ſoon as you can, to leave a leading 


Branch near the Top to ſpire up and cover the 
Wound; for Elm being a ſoft Wood, the Wet is apt 


better, except you ſpeedily lay them in a Trench 


and cover them with Mould 'till you have time to 
tranſplant them: They ſhould be planted on the Sur- 


face of the Earth, it being a very great Error, in 
any Soil, to plant Trees deep, and let the Roots be 


handſomely ſpread, and the Trees well ſtaked and 
defended from Cattel : They delight to grow the 
neareſt together of any Trees, which cauſes them to 


run up ſpiring, and protects them from the Winds. 


The Elm thrives beſt in a rich black Mould; eſpe- Soll. 


cially where they can at ſome depth meet with ſome 


refreſhing Springs or Moiſture, and will grow almoſt 


on any ſort of Land; and though they thrive not fo 
well in too dry, ſandy, or hot Ground, or thoſe that 


are too cold or boggy, yet where the Earth is a lit- 


tle elevated above theſe Annoyances, you will find 
them to thrive upon the worſt Land, as may be ob- 


ſcryed in ſeveral bad Soils, where Mounds and Banks 
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are caſt up, eſpecially ſome ſort of Witch-elms, which! 4 
in many Places grow on the drieſt Gravel, though Þ t 
not to any great Advantage. — 
Mr. Moore in bis Natural Hiſtory of Northampton. . 
{hire ſays, that at a place called Crarford, if you in. m 
cloſe any Ground that has had a Witch-elm in it, and Þ te 


4 newly cut up, in twenty-one Years a Grove will Þ b. 
* grow from the Roots fit for moſt uſes in that cold Þ te 
* Clay, which this Tree ſeems propereſt for, few other fe 


Trees liking to grow im it. 1 
The Elm, by reaſon of its aſpiring and tapering ! „ 
 Growth(unleſs it be topped to enlarge the Branches 2 
and to make them ſpread low) are the leaſt offenſive 


to Corn, Paſture, or Hedges of any Tree, to which, ir 

and the Cattel, they afford a benign Shade, Defence, I 

and agreeable Ornament. 5 8 

When you wovld fell them, let it be about Vovem- Þ p 

ber, December, or January, after the Froſt hath well el 

nipp'd them, and that the Sap is fall'n into the Root, MM b 

which will cauſe all ſort of Timber to be more dura- ſt 

ble and laſting z and if you find them any way un-] p 

thriving, fell them, and rather truſt to their Suc- ! f. 

ceſſors ; for the leaſt decay in any part of them will | Ile 

quickly ſpoil the whole Tree, Jn which particular Þ «© 

they out-do moſt other Trees, becauſe wnere they Þ® 2 

are once planted, you need not plant any young! ir 

ones, for if an old one be cut down, you'll have ® y 

| Paooung ones enough from their Roots that will thrive ! C 

| better than any you can tranſplant  Þ! £ 

But if you have occaſion to uſe them for Firing, ra- p 

ther ſhred up the Bougꝑhs than lop them; the beſt! x; 

time for the doing of which is in February, and by ! 

that means yon may cauſe them to ſpire up, always! C 

taking Care to preftrve the top, becauſe it protects þ 

the Body of the Tree from the Wet which common- ©: op 

| ly invades that part firſt, and becauſe of its ſpungi- b 

x neſs the Rain eaſily penetrates, and will in a ſhort Þ? F 

i time periſh them to the Heart, by which means they F: 2 

j | will not only yield more Firing than if lopped, but y 

9 Timber 
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' Timber too, eſpecially if you take Care to ſhred 
them up once in ten Years, and that you cut the 
Boughs cloſe to the Body, or elſe the remaiving 


Stubs will immediately grow hollow, and ferve as {2 
many Conduits or Pipes to hold and convey the Rain 


to the Body of the Tree; but if you lop any let it 
be the Witch elm, which is much the hardeſt and 
* tougheſt Wood, and bears the beſt top; or you may 


form them into Hedge-rows by plaſhing of them, 


and thickning of them to the higheſt Twig, which 
will afford a magnificent Fence, and be a good ſhelter 
a againſt the Winds and the Sun. ers 
Elm is a Timber of extraordinary Uſe, eſpecially ad 
in Extreams, where it may be continually Wer or 
Dry, and therefore proper for Water-works, Mills, 
Soles of Wheels, Pipes, Aqueducts, Ship-kcels ond 
Planks beneath the Water-line; and alſo che Witch 


elm, eſpecially if knotty, is good for Wheel-naves, 


© becauſe of their being the tougheſt Timber, and the 


ſtrait ſmooth Elms for Axel trees, Kerbs for Cop- 


pers, Boards, Chopping-blocks, Trunks, Coſſins, Dreſ- 
ſers, and for Carvers-work, Shovel-boards of a great 


length and fine colour ; and the Roots of the knotty, 


curled fort are near as good as Wallnut for Cabinets, 
and are often ſold for it, which they colour by lay- 


ing in a wet Saw-pit that hath Oak Saw-dult in it, 
where they let it ſoak for a Month, which gives the 


Grain of it a black Colour like that of the Wallaut- 


tree; and if Elm Timber, as ſoon as it is ſawn, be 
put into Water and lie three Weeks, and after the 
taking of it out be kept dry, it will prevent the 
Worms eating of ir, and cauſe it to Iiſt as long as 


Oak, nay ſome Elm-trees found buried in Boggs 
have turned like the moſt poliſhed and hardeſt Ebo- 
mp, as Mr. Evelyn ſaith, and were only diſcernable 


by the Grain. They make likewiſe very good E- 


ſpaliers, if made to comply well with the Frames, 
and kept conſtantly clipped. Belides, which ſeveral 
ulſes, it makes the ſecond fort of Charccal, an the 
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very Leaves of it are not to be deſpiſed, for being 
gathered Green, and ſuffered to dry in the Sun vp- 
on the Branches, and the Spray ſtripped off in Au- 
guſt, will prove a great Relief to Cattel in Winter, 
or {corching Summers when Hay and Fodder is dear, 
which they will eat before Oats, and thrive exceed- 
ingly with it, but then you ought to lay the Boughs 
in ſome dry places to prevent their muſting : In ſome 
parts of Herefordſhire they gather them in Sacks for 
their Swine and other Cattel; but ſome ſay they are 
ill for Bees, in that they ſurfeit of the blooming Seeds, 
which makes them obnoxious to the lask, and that 
therefore they do not thrive in Elm Countries. 


wu OO CEE 


Chap. VII. Of the Aſh. 


8 F Aſhes ſome reckon that there are two kinds, 


the Male and the Female, and that the Male 


atteas the higher Grounds, and the Female the lower, 
which they eſteem the whiter Wood and the taller 


of Growth: But I could never perceive any greater 


difference in them than what the Soil occaſioned ; but 


though there is not much difference as to the form of 
the Tree, there is in the Timber, as in that of the 
Oak, ſome being much tougher than others, the 


tougheſt growing on the ſtiffeſt Land; but the beſt 


to cleave is that which grows on Gravel, Sand, or . 


other light Lands. 


The Aſh is beſt raiſed of the Keys gathered when 
they begin to fall, which is about the latter end of 


October, and during the enſving Month, which you 
muſt gather to lay by and dry, and then ſow them 


any time between that and the laſt of January; thoſe 
that are gathered from a young thriving Tree, which 
produces the faireſt Seed, are reckoned the beſt ; 
they ſhovld be ſow'd but ſhallow, an Inch or an Inch 
and an half being deep enongh ; or you may ſow 
them upon the top of the Ground and they will come 
up, but 't is beſt not to ſow them in froſty Wearhen 

| EE they 
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they will lie till the next Spring after before they 
appear, except you have a mind not to wait ſo long 
for their Springing, in which caſe you may prepare 
them for ſpearing by laying the Keys in Earth or 
| Sand (which is the beſt) juſt as you gather them, lay- 
ing one Layer of Sand, and angther Layer of Keys, 
and then laying another Layer ot Sand, continuing fo 
to do till all your Quantity is diſpoſed of, obſerving 
to keep your Sand moilt, and in a covered airy: place, 
and the next January come twelve Month after you 
may ſow them, and they will come up the next Spring, 
but do not let them lie too long uncovered when you 
take them out of the Sand leſt they ſhould ſpear, and 
— the Air dry and ſpoil the Shoot. But if you would 
make a Wood of them at once, dig or plow up a 
parcel of Land, and prepare it as for Corn; only if 
you plow it give it a Summers fallowing to kill and 
tot the Turf, plowing it as deep as you can, and with 
© your Corn, elpecially Oats, ſow your Aſh-keys, and 
at Harvelt taking off your Crop of Corn the next 
| Spring you will find it covered with young Aſhes, 
| which by reaſon of their ſmall growth the firſt Year 
of ſhould be kept well weeded and well ſecured from 
the Cattel, who are very deſirous of cropping of them; 
the © the ſecond Year they will ſtrike Root, and quickly - 
eſt fur mount what Impediments they meet with 
or | Thebeſt time to remove Aſhes is in October and No- Of ae 
vember; they are beſt tranſplanted young becauſe of““ “““ 
en | their deep Rooting, which makes them hard to take 
of © up when they grow big; but if you would tranſ- 
ou plant them large, raiſe them firſt in your Seminary, 
m and then remove them into your Nurſery, and from 
ſe | thence into the Places where you delign to plant them 
ch out, which will be a great Advantage in that it will 
t; inable you to take them vp with good Roots, as I 


ch faid before of the Oak; but as *cis a Tree that hath — 
w | 2 large Pith, you muſt avoid heading of them if you 6 
ne can, and content your ſelf only with cutting off tbe | 
r, ide Boughs, which will be better for the Timber and 1 
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be likewiſe ſparing of the Roots, except. the down: 
right Tap-root, which you may abate as you ſee con- 
venient. Some cut the young Aſhes off about an Inch 
above the Ground, which cauſes them to make ver 
large ſtreight Shoots, which they call Ground-aſh ; 
and *tis a very good way where you deſign them for 
Under-wood, 

' Young Aſhes are ſometimes in Winter-Froſt borne: 


which makes them look as black as a Coal; you may 
in ſuch Caſes make uſe of the Knife, yet they com- 


monly recover of themſelves „though it is but lowly. 
Tis no way convenient to plant Aſh in plow'd 


Lands, eſpecially where the Soil is flete, becauſe the 


Roots are apt to run upon the Top of the Ground, 
which makes them troubleſome to the Coulter, and 


the dropping of the Leaves is eſteemed burtful for 
the Corn, and at Michaelmas time makes the Butter 


bitter when eaten by the Cattel : But in Hedge-rows 


and Plumps they will thrive very well, where they 
may be ſer at ten or twenty Foot diſtance. In plant- 
Ing of a Wood of ſeveral kinds of Trees for Timber, 
every third ſet, at leaſt, ſhould be an Aſh, it being 


a Timber that 1 is ſaleable at any ſize. | 
Aſh delights moſt in a light dty Mould, the richer 


and fatter tis the better, yet it will grow 'on any ſort . 
of Land if it be not too Riff, wet, or boggy, though © 
on Banks or Riſi ing-grounds, near Rivers and run- 


ning Streams they will thrive exceedingly, or in wet 
Lands that are well drained. 


The Ground-aſh (like the Oak) much excels a 
Bough or Branch of the ſame Bulk for ſtrength and 
toughneſs, and is a good laſting Timber where tis 


| kept dry, and the Ends of it not laid in Mortar, but 


Clay or Loam. Tis remarkable, that the Aſh, like 


the Cork-tree, grows when the Bark is as it were 
quite peeled off, as hath been obſerved in ſeveral Fo- 


reſts and parks. Some Aſh is very finely veined and 
much prized by the Cabinet- maker, which they often 
call by che Name of green Ebony, and bring 1 it to tr 
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| juſtre with China Varniſh, But they often vein it by 
art, eſpecially for Gun ſtocks and ſuch uſes, by ſteep- 


ing of filings of Iron in Aqua Fortis, with which they 
draw Veins or improve thoſe that are natural, by 
-tinging of them with this Liquor, which will fink in- 


N CS r : 


to the very Grain of the Wood, and give a black 
Colour where ever you touch the Wood with it. 


The uſe of Aſh (next to Oak it ſelf) is one of the 


| moſt univerſal ſorts of Timber we have, it ſerves 
the Soldier, Seamen, Carpenter, Wheel-wright, 
Cooper, Turner, Thatcher, and Husband-man for 
ploughs, Carts, Axle-trees, Harrows, Bulls, Oars, 
© Blocks for Pullies, Sheffs; and like the Elm, is good 
for Mortaſſes and Tenons, and likewiſe for Palliſade- 
| Hedges, Hop Garden-Poles, Pikes, Spars, Handles, 
| Stocks for Tools, Spades, Guns, Cc. So that in Peace 
and War 'tis a Wood of the greateſt Uſefulneſs ; 
the white and rotten part of it compoſes a ground 
for ſweet Powder, and formerly the inner Bark was 
made uſe of to write on before Paper was invented; 
and the Truncheons make the third ſort of the moſt 
durable Coal, and is of all other the ſweeteſt of our 
| Foreſt-fue], and will burn even while it is green. 
But the ſhade of the Aſh is not to be endured, be- 
> cauſe ir produces a noxious Inſect; and becauſe of 
the late Budding, and early falling of the Leaves, 
and therefore tis not to be planted for Walks or 
© Ornaments, eſpecially near Gardens, becauſe of their 
' ſpreading Roots and falling Leaves, both which are 
© prejudicial to them. „„ 


The Seaſon for felling of this Tree is when the Sap 


is at reſt, from November to February ; but in lop- 
ping of Pollards, it being a ſoft Wood, it ought not 
to be done *till Spring, that the Bark may quickly 
come on to cover the Wound ; nor ſhould the 
Boughs, for the ſame Reaſon, grow too big, becauſe 
they will be ſo much the longer before they heal, 
and ſo give opportunity to the Rain to ſoak into the 
Tree, which will quickly cauſe it to decay, fo that 


you 
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you muſt be forced to cut it down, or elſe both Body 
and Lop will quickly be but of little Value; and the I 
ſame thing ought to be done when you ſee the Wood. i 
peckers making holes in them, or the top Boughs be. 
gin to wither or be unthrifty, which is a ſure Indi. 
cation of their decay. The Keys of the Aſh are 4 
good Pickle while young and tender; and when near 
ripe, being gathered about the beginning of Auguſ, Nes 


they are good to preſerve Beer or Ale, I having 


drank ſmall Beer in Summer-time brewed with them 
without any Hops in it, that drank well at two 
Months old; but if ſome Hops be mixed with then 


they will do the better, 
Chap. VIII. Of rhe Beech. 


THE Beech is of two Sorts, and numbred amongſt 


22 


the Glandiferous Trees; the Mountain- Beech, i 
which is the whiteſt and moſt ſought after by the 


Turner, and the Campeſtral or Mild- Beech, which is 
of a blacker Colour and more durable, 


Both which ſorts are raiſed from the Seeds, and are 
to be managed like the Oak, which is the beſt way 
of raiſing of a Wood, unleſs you will make a Nurſe - 
ry of them, and manage them as is directed for the 
management of Aſhes, Sow them in Autumn or later, 
or rather nearer the Spring to preſerve them from; 
Vermin, which are great devourers of them. They 
may likewiſe be planted of young Seedlings drawn 
out of ſuch places as the Seed falling from the Trees 


doth propagate. 


In tranſplanting of them, cut off only the Bougbs 
and bruiſed Parts two Inches from the Stem, within a 
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Ether 


the | 
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fort 


Yard of the top; but be very ſparing of the Roots, ti 


that is, for ſuch Trees as are of Stature. They make 


ſpreading Trees and a fine Shade. 


They will grow on Gravel, Sandy, or Heathy 
Ground, either upon the Declivities, Sides or Tops of 
they will 1 
ſtrangel) Þ 


bigh Hills, and on Chalk or Rocks, where 
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| Body I ſtrangely inſinuate their Roots into the drieſt and 
nd Ehardeſt Parts, and in Vallies where they grow in 
dos [Conſort they Tiſe to a vaſt Height though the Soil 
bs be. be never lo Stony or Barren, if it be but natural to 
j. Fthcm ; but they are very peculiar to what places 
they affect. 
| The Beech ſerves for various uſes of the Houſe- wife, Uſes. 
s for Diſhes, Trays, Rims of Buckets, I renchers, 
Dreſſer-boards, Screws, Chairs, Stools, Bed- ſteads, 
dhovel and Spade-grafts, Floats for F iſhing-nets made 
of the Bark; it is good alſo for Fuel, Bavin, Felloes 
olf the London Cars, and Coal, thong h of the leaſt 
Caſting, not to omit the Shavings of i for the fining 
— ol Wine, and the Aſhes of it with proper mixtures, 
js good to make Glaſs, If the Timber lie altoge- 
| Ther under Water it is little inferiour to Elm. Of 
ongſ, the thin Lamina or Scale of the Wood they make 
Beech, EScabbards for Swords, Band- boxes, Hat-caſes, and 
y the formerly Covers for Books, &c. Bees delight to hive 
ch is in the Cavities of theſe Trees: It is much ſubje& to 
the Worm, and therefore it will do well, ſo ſoon as 
d are I the Timber is cut, to lay it in Water for a fortnight 
- Wa) I or three Weeks, as is before directed about the Elm. 
lurſe ] The Beech being pruned heals the Scar immediately, 
r the and is not apt to put forth Side - boughs again. The 
dlaſt i is excellent for the fatting of Swine and Deer, 
from to which Hogs may be drove about the latter end of 
They Avguſt. Some Families have by the Seed been ſup- 
rawn borted with Bread in ſome parts of France, they 
I recs ęrinding of them for that uſe, and they afford a ſweet 
65. The Leaves gathered ſomewhat before they 
ugns ere too much Froſt-bitten make excellent Matreſſes to 
hin a hy under Quilts inſtead of Straw, becauſe they con- 
oots, tine ſweet ſeven or eight Years without being muſty 
make or hard, as Straw will be; and they are much uſed 
5 both! in Dauphine and Switzerland for that uſe. 


Chap, 
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Chap. IX Of the Cheſsnut, 


F Cheſsnut Trees, Pliny reckons ſeveral kinds | 
eſpecialy about Tarentum and Naples, but we 


, have but one ſort common in England that I can hear being 
ind of. We have Nuts from ſeveral parts, the largeſt wor! 
* and faireſt from Portugal and Bayonne, our own being mak 
\ 3h very ſmall and not fo ſweet as the former, but the whe! 
, way to have fair Fruit is to graft them. | poſe 
00 How rai» They may be raiſed by Layers, but the beſt way then 

F fed. to produce them is by the Nut; tor which uſe chooſe = Ire 


the largeſt brown and moſt ponderous for Fruit, aud 


the leſſer ones for Timber, The beſt way of plant. the" 
ö ing them is like Beans, previous to which, let the run 
; Nut be firſt ſpread on a Floor to ſweat, and tha an 
{ cover them with Sand, and after a Month's time ta ing 
them out and plunge them in Water, and the ſwim- the 
bu. mers reject. Dry them again for thirty Days more ther 
5 | and then Sand them as before; after which try then char 


again in Water, and repeat, the ſame Courſe win of t 
them *till Spring; at which time, or in Nowember, Pla 
. you may ſet them; but if you ſet them in Winter 
4 or Autumn, it is belt for to ſet them with the Hun &'< 
'1 on, which is a good Preſervative againſt the Mice; | 
it is alſo neceſſary to keep Hogs from them, who wil ing 
find them if poſſible, and as they are liable to be Sta 
ſpoiled by the Froſt as well as by Vermin, I think Mo 
the latter end of February the beſt time to ſet them in. bro 
Some ſow them confuſedly in Furrows like Acorn, 
and govern them like the Oak, but then the Ground 
ought to be well plowed, and fallowed the Summer Sta 
before, and when they ſpring, be cleanſed at two 
Foot diſtance after two Years growth; likewiſe Cop 
pices of Cheſsnuts may be wonderfully thickned and 
increaſed by laying the tender Branches. Such a |: 
ſpring from the Nut are beſt, and will thrive ex- 
ceedingly if the Ground is ſtirred and looſened about: 
the Roots for two or three of the firſt Years of their 
5 Sv) growth, [ 


kinds, 

it we 
being hardly any Tree that bears Tranſplantation moved. 

t worſe, in that they will ſometimes upon removal 

make a ſtand of four or five Years; and therefore 

© when you deſign to tranſplant them, 1 ſhall nor pro- 

© poſe the raiſing of them in a Seminary, and to 

them ſeveral Removes, as I directed about other 

hook Trees, but to raiſe them at firſt in your Nurſery, 

| where you deſign to let them ſtand *cill you can plant 


| hear 
argeſt 
being 
K the 


t way 


, and 
plant. 
:t the? 
, thei 
> take 
ſwim. 
more, 
then 
With 
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| crowth, and the ſuperfluous Wood pruned away, 


29 


E which you may eſteem moſt of the ſide Branches to 
be: They alſo ſhoot into fine Poles from a felled 
© Stem, uſeful for many purpoſes. 


Being come up they thrive beſt unremoved, there How re- 


give 


them out into your Grounds; for they do not much 

run down with Tap. roots, but may be taken up at 
any time with good Roots, without that tranſplant- 
ing of them that is upon that Account neceſlary for 
the removal of other Trees; and in the removal of 


When Lam rather for cutting only of the Side-boughs, 
than heading of them. The beſt time for removing 
of them is in November and February; they may be 
planted at twenty or thirty Foot diſtance for Timber, 
and for bearing Fruit at forty, but for other uſes a 
Huxk 
Mice.) 1 may here bring in the Horſe-cheſsaut, which be- I, 
» will ing eaſily increaſed by Layers grows into a goodly cheſinnt- 
to be 
think 


great deal nearer, 


Standard, bearing a fine Flower, and is now all the 


© Mode for Walks and Avenues in France, being at firſt 
; brought from Conſtantinople to Vienna, and from thence 

ore, to France, though directly from the Levant to our 
5 Climate, where it grows very ſpeedily to a large 


ound 


Stature, eſpecially if planted in a rich Soil near Wa- 


nmer we 


Cop- 


1 and 
ch as 5 The Cheſsnut likes beſt a light hazel brick Earth, Soil. 


F or black Mould, or moift Gravel, and will grow well 


e ex- 
bout 
ter 


: "248 
4 
o 1 
3 OM 
7385 
i 7 
** 


two] der. 


bout the latter end of Auguſt, of which they may be 


They will dear Nuts here, which are ripe a- 


raiſed or by Layers. 


on Clays, Sand, or any mixed Soil, eſpecially if rai- 


E from the Nut without Tranſplantation, and up- 
: on 
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Te. 


makes them injurious to what grows under them, 


are very good ſhelter, being ſet on the North ſide d 


Toon extinct, but the Aſhes are not good for Lee, 
becauſe they are apt to ſtain Linen. 


ſmoak dry them, but not if you deſign to plant them. 
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on expoſed bleak Places, and the pendent Decliyi.ſ 
tics of Hills to the North, in dry airy Places, and 
ſometimes near Marſhes and Waters, where the Wa. 
ter doth not touch the Roots, which when it doth 
is very prejudicial both to the Timber and Fruit; 
but they affect no other Compoſt, ſave what their 
own Leaves afford them, the dropping of which | 


They bear Cold better than Hear. 

Next unto the Oak, the Cheſsnut is the moſt 
ſonght after by the Carpenter and Joyner for Build. 
ing; and before the uſe of Firr, was much made uM 
of, many of the ancient Houſes in London, havin: 
been built of it. It affords the beſt Stakes and pole 
for Palliſadoes and Hops, good Props for Vines, aud 
makes extraordinary Hoops, for which uſe only the 
keep ſeveral Coppices in Kent all of Cheſsnut, neu) 
the Water-fide, of which they make great advantage like. 
by ſending of them to London. The Timber is like-Wrom: 
wile good for Mill and Water-works ; and the Tres Gra 


other Plantations, and for Walks and Avenues. Th 
Timber doth alſo well for Columns, Tables, Cheſts, 
Chairs, Stools, Bed-ſteads, Tubs, and Wine-casks, 
which it preſerves with the leaſt TinQure of an 
Wood whatſoever : Some ſay, that if the Timber be 
dipp'd in ſcalding Oyl, and well pitch'd, that it 
will become very durable: It is very apt to decay 
within when it ſhews fair to the Eye. The Coal 
are excellent for the Smith, being ſoon kindled and 


As for the Fruit, it is better beat down from the 
Trees ſome little time before they fall of themſel ves, 
becauſe they will keep the better, or elſe you mul. 


And though here in England they are Food for Swing, 
yet in other Conntries they are much eſteemed, and 
would certainly be mor? uſeful and nouriſhing to oor 

Dn 8 Cougtty- 
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Countrymen than many of the Herbs and Roots that 9 
they eat. In /taly they boil them with Bacon 5 and 4 
they are certainly to be preferred before our Cole | I 
or Beans, for they afford a good robuſt Diet, and 1 
re very nouriſhing, being much commended by Galen " 
Ipbove all other ſorts of Nuts; ; they alſo boil them q 
in Wine, and roaſt them on Embers, and ſome grind 1 8 
them to Meal, and make Bread and Fritters of them, 
and the French Cooks uſe them in ſtew'd Meats, Beatil, 
Pies, Oc. The beſt way to preſerve them for ule, is 
to keep them in earthern Veſſels in cool places, but 
ſome keep them in a Snoak-loft, others in dry Barley- 
ſtraw, and others in Sand, Cc. 


eclivi. 
S, and? 
e Wa. 
doth 
Fruit, 
- their 
which 
them. 


moſt 
Build. 
de uf: 
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* | Chap. X. of the Walnut. 

they HE Walnut is of ſeveral ſorts, as the large ſoft 

, nen Shell, and the ſmall hard Shell; the Wood 


ntagt ikewile differs, ſome of wbich is of a whiter, and 
like ſome of a blacker Grain than the other; the black 
Tree Grain'd bears the ſmalleſt, hardeſt Nut, and the Tim- 
ide der is much to be preferred, the beſt ſort of which 
Ie are thoſe that grow in Virginia, which bear a kind of 
hells, 3 ſquare Nut, from whence we might eaſily procure 


cas them. Next unto theſe are thoſe of Grenoble, which 

f any are much prized by the Cabinet-maters. 

Der i The beſt way of raifing Wallnuts is of the Nut, How rai- 
at uß which you way ſet like Beans: Gather the Nuts from/ed. 
decay Wa young thriving Tree, bearing a full plump Kernel, 

Coal which is beſt to be beaten off the Tree (as was pre- 
and ſcribed of che Cheſsnur) ſome Days before they fall 
Lee from the Branches of themſelves, and kept in their 
 E Husk, or without, *cill Spring; or by Bedding of 

1 the them (being dry) in Sand or good Earth. You may 
Ives, ſet them about the latter end of February, or begin- 
mul | ning of March, or earlier; but if you can, ſet them 
hem. with the Husk on, becauſe the Bitterneſs of it is 


vine good Preſervative againſt the Worms, and if you chop 
v 2nd ; ſome Furz and ſtrew about them under Ground, + 


Ss q 
pup 
. "$85 


Hot 
tranſ- 
planted. 


Sei, 
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Will be a good Defence for them againſt the Rats and 


Mice. 3 "a 
It is a Tree that bears Tranſplantation but ill, 
and therefore doth much better to ſtand where it is 
raiſed of the Nut ; but if you have occaſion for the 
removal of them, let not your Trees be above four 
Years old when you remove them; and if they be 


once before removed from your Seminary to your | 
Nurſery it may do well; which firſt Tranſplantation 


may be performed at two Years old; but ſome ſay, 
the beſt time to tranſplant them is at one Year old, 


and to take up the Earth and all with them, thar 


you may not cut the Roots, which ſhould be ſpared 


as much as you can : And obſerve as near as yon 
can, to remove them to the ſame ſort of Land that 


they were raiſed on, for it is very difficult to make 
them either grow or proſper on a different Soil, but 


in the removal of them by no means cut the Head, 
only ſhred up the ſide Branches, becauſe of the hol. 


low Pith which is apt to let in the Water, and be 
as ſparing of the Roots; any thing of Bruiſes is very 
prejudicial to them, You may likewiſe, as I pro- 


| poſed for the Oak, put a Tile-ſhred under them to 
_ occaſion the ſpreading of the Tap roots, and they 


may be grafted or budded, which will improve the 
largeneſs of their Fruit. The time to remove them 


is in November and February, and the beſt Compoſt | 
for them is Aſhes, They ſhould be planted at forty 
Foot diſtance at the leaſt, becauſe they love to ſpread 
both their Roots and Branches, though they will!? 
grow amongſt other Wood provided you ſhred up! 
the kde Bonghs. CT age > 
The Wallnut delights moſt in a dry ſound rich © 
Mould, eſpecially if they have Chalk or Marle under- 
neatb them, and will grow well on any Land that is © 
dry, where they are rais'd from the Nut, and where 
they are protected from the Cold (tho? they affect 


Cold rather than extream Heat) and grow in Pits; 


Vallies, High. way- ſides; alſo in r een, F 
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nd | if Loomy, and on Hills that are Chalky; and they 
are ſo tar from prejudicing of Land, that in France 
| they plant them in their Corn fields, eſteeming of 
them a help to their Corn in preſerving of it from the 
Cold; nor are the Roots any hinderanceto the Plough, 
ö it being a Tree that will root deep enough where they 
have a Soil that will allow of it. 
The Wallnut-Tree is the moſt beneficial Tree that Uſe: 
| can be planted, not only for the value of the Timber, 
bur the conſtant Profir they bring by their Fruit; and 
| F the Timber were more plentiful, we ſhou'd have 
far better Utenſils of all ſorts for our Houſes, as 
| Chairs, Stools, Bed-ſteeds, Tables, Wain-ſcot, Ca-. 
* binets, Cc. than what is commonly made of Beech, 
7 and not ſo ſubject to the Worm, They make fine A- 
| yennes, and doexcellently near Hedge- rows, of which 
Lam ſorry Foreign Parts, almoſt every where, give 
more ample Examples than our own Country, tho“ 
8 many Gentlemen, of lute, are much to be commended 
for the Improvements they have made this way. Of 
what Univerſal uſe this Timber is to the French may 
be ſeen in every Room both of Rich and Poor. It is 
of particular eſteem with the Joyner for the beſt co- 
lour. d and grain'd Wainſcot, with the Gun-ſmiths for 
Stocks, and excellent for the Bodies and Wheels of 
Coaches. In New England they make Hoops and 
© Bows with ir, and the Drums maker uſes it for Rimbs, 
the Cabinet · maker for lnlay ing, eſpecially the part 
about the Roots when it is curled and knotty, which 
: ſells often at very great prizes; but to render it the 
| better colour'd, the Joyner puts the Boards into O- 
[ vens after the Batch is drawn, or lays them ina warm 
rich þ "table; and when they work them they poliſh them 
ler- | over with its own Oil very hot, which makes it look 
ir is black and flick ; but as it is ſubject to ſhrink, it ought. 
nere to be well ſeaſon'd before it is work'd. It is not good 
ffect to uſe for Beams or Joyſts, becauſe of the brittleneſs 
its; of ic: And beſides the uſes of the Wood, the Fruit 
ind; with the Husk, when tender and very young g, Makes 
; | VOL. Ih. ogg” 4 
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a very good Preſerve, and allo is us'd to pickle like! 
Mangoes, and when ripe they are very good Food, 4 
afford a very uſeful Oil for Painters, and for {old 5ize 
and Varniſh to poliſh Walking. ſtaves and other Works! I 
with, which is wroughtin with burning. One Buſh Ke 
of Nuts will yield about ſeven Pounds of Oil, which L hit 
in France is much uſed to burn in Lamps inſtead of Þ bo we 
Candles; from whence, in time of Peace, we are ſup- | I: 150 
ply'd with great Quantities, when it might with much Lea, 
More advantage be made a home Commodity. The hic! 
young Timber is held to make the better colour much 
Work, but the older being more firm and cloſe is ti fain! 
beſt for Cabinets. That the Husk may open, lay then df 5 
up in a dry Room, turning of them with a Broom, butÞ thiiv 
without waſhing, for fear of Movldineſs, and tho | f thi 
that come not ont eaſily of their Husk ſhould be lailf | 


to mellow inthe Heaps, and the reſt in the Sun till th: 4 ous 
Shells dry, elſe they will be apt to deſtroy the Kernel ing . 
but the beſt way to keep them is to bury them ig Jo, „ 
the Ground in a leaden or earthen Pot cloſe cover ha 

that the Vermine may not come at them, and the ers 
will keep plump all the Year : They are very good FEY 
for Hogs, but too chargeable a Proviſion for theÞ&.q 1 
with us. The very Husk and Leaves being macerateÞ.q 1, 
in warm Water, and the Liquor pour'd on Walks of Pour 
Bowling-greens, will kill the Worms without hun tes he 
ing the Graſs; and the green Husks boil'd makes Huaſh 
good Colepr to dye a dark Yellow without any mii "an: 
ture; and if they, or the Firſt peeping red Buds anf hater 
I. eaves be reduced to Powder, it will ſerve inſtes arm 
of Pepper to ſeaſon Meat, or for Sauce, and the Reif em 
nel being rubb'd upon the Cracks and Chinks of a ley Point 
ky Veſlt), ſtops it better than any Pitch, Wax o Mm 7 
Clay. After the Nuts are beaten down, the Leaves Which 
ſhould be ſwept into heaps and carry'd away, becaulf rate 
their Bicteruefs impairs the Ground, and injures tf Tow: 
Trees. p gen 
Maut 


Chah lug of 


e laid 


1] thi 


rnel# 


m | | 
ver'd, | 
bo N ers, and the Seed, which is very ſmall, will ſink to 
. Duſt be carefully taken off, and the Seeds taken our 
Iks of & 
hurt es he 
IKE ®Evaſh'd, and ſow'd in rich black Garden Mould, and 
muß gught to be well moiſtned at firſt ſo; wing, tho' rarely 


1s anf Pater'dafterwards till tbey peep; they muſt be kept 


nſten Farm by being thinly cover'd with Straw to protect 
The ſcaſon of 


Ping them is in April or Al, tho? ſome forbear till 


dg em from the Heat and the Birds. 
a lev 

ax O88 
cave; 
ecaulÞ; 
es ch 


c 18 of them within three Inchs of the Ground, and 
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Of the Mulberry Tree. 


HE Aulberry Tree is of two Sorts, that which 
bears the black Mulberry, which 1 mention firſt; 


* moſt known amongſt ns, and that which bears the 
white Berry, having a ſmoother Leaf, and is much to 
| be preferr'd for its uſefulneſs for Silk. worms, in that 
it buds near a Fortnight ſooner than the black, and the 
Leaves are ſiner and tenderer for them when young, 
| yhich are two very great advantages to them, being 

puch planted in the Silk Countries, and would cer- 
tainly turn to very great advantage here, if made uſe 
df to the ſame purpoſe, it being a Tree that wall 


, but thrive well in our Climate, and may be had of moſt 


t hoſe 


f the Gard'ners near London 


By Mr, Evelyn ſays, they raiſe them in the Countries 


here they cultivate them for Silk-worms by ſepara- 


35 


How 
raiſed, 


ling of the Seeds from the Berries, which he ſays they 


their Hands, and waſhing of them in ſeveral Wa- 
c bottom while the Pulp ſwims on the top; which 


d laid on Linen cloth, and dry'd, for which an 
Hour is ſofficient; but the ſowing of the ripe Mulber- 
prefers, which ſhonld be a little bruis'd or 


, or Augnſt ; and ſome low them in September, 
Fhich H think the beſt time; at the firſt keep chem mo- 
Erarely ſhelter'd aud clean weedcd, and at two Years 
| Loch, about Odober or February vou may draw them 
gently, and dipping of the Roots in Water, tranſs 
laut them into a warm place in your Nurſery, cut- 


do, when gather'd thorovgh ripe, by bruiſing of them 
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giving them three dreſſings or half diggings to kill 


the Weeds in April, June and Auguſt. The ſecongfþ Col 
Year purge them of ſuper fluous Branches, reſerving wy 
the Principal stem; of which, if the Froſt injure an} © on 
part, cut it off. This way of raiſing of them may d 5 

well in hot Countries, but I ſhould rather chooſe u 115 
raiſe them of Layers, from another Plant or Suckenſ wx 


at the Roots of other Trees, which will take very rea ſolie 
dily: The beſt time of doing of which is in Februay 


leaving not above two Buds out of the Ground, which ns 
you muſt carefully water and they will be well rootelf wor 
in two Years. Dr. Beal ſays, they may be grafted i for 


the Black Mulberry in Spring or inoculated in 7% 
The Scions are beſt to be taken off of an old Tree tha 7 
bears broad even Leaves, which being the moſt uſeful Own 
part of the Tree is chicfly to be conſider C06. 
Fw It is a Tree ſomething difficult to tranſplant, ei Wee 


rranſ- Cept it be planted 1n a rich Soil and while young, ant Cor 
Plauted. be kept weil water ' d; do not cut off the Head in re Pein 
moving of them, but trim up the ſide Branches, ſo: as 


to leave but a ſmall Head on them. The beſt time t FT 
tranſplant the White Mu; verry is in Februaty, it bein from 
amore tender Tree than the Black, * 
85%. They affe& a light dry rich Mould, which if it i 
well manur'd with Aſhes or Horſe-dung will be W. 
better. And if they are expos d to the Sun and Air by 
they will thrive much the more for it, . 
Ihe beſt time to tranſplant them is at about f 
Years growth in September and October, in which Wor 
ſpare reotting of the Roots as much as you can, an, 
rake geat care to ſave them in taking them up; andi 
yon find auy of the Branches dry or hurt with th 5 
Fr oll, cut them olf, and where the Branches grow to. 
thick, a little > thinning of them for the firſt Year 
two after they are tranſplanted may do well, and like? 
wife diggiug and firring of the Earth about tha? 
Roots greatly improves them. z 
| Ot the two ſorts of Mulbcrries the IVhite is much tif 
| ae, being called fo, becauſe the Fruit is of a "T2 1 
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Colour, more luſcious and leſſer than the Black,; the 
Rind likewiſe | is whiter, and the Leaves of a mealy 


clear green Colour, It is a beautiful Tree for Walks 
and Aveaues, and gives a fine Ornament to the Silk 


Country, where they plant them, in Walks or re- 
gular Groves about their Fields. 

The Timber will laſt as long in Water as the wall 9 8 
ſolid Oak, and the Bark makes good Baſt Ropes; ic 
will ſuffer no Caterpillar or Vermin to breed on it, 
either as1t grows or when cut down, except the silbe 
worm only, The chief Value of the Tree isthe Leaf 
for the Silk-worm, for which uſe they are let for 
great Sums, ſingle Trees yielding to the Proprietors 


Owners of the Worms ſix or ſeven Pounds of Silk, 
- which commonly ſells for as many Pounds in five or x 


7 8. ö Weeks time; beſides which, the Leaves are good for 
> 4 Cos \ Sheep and other Cattle, eſpecially young Hogs, 
15 | being boil d with a little Bran, and the Fruit is very 


me tiÞ * 


bein” 
i for the gathering of them from young Trees is apt to 


if it if 
)e Li 


ch ta 
L tool 
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good for Poultry. 
The Leaves beſt for Silk-worms are thoſe -ather'd 
rom Trees of about ſeven or eight Years growth, 


burſt the Worms; ſo doth likewiſe the Leaves of 


1 x Trees planted in too wateriſh a Soil, and thoſe that 

are lick and yellow. The Leaves ſhould be clipp'd 

+ fl ff and let fall upon a Sheet or Blanket and not ga- 
Wor: Ether'd by Hand, tho? that is better than to ſlip them 
| ff, which galls the Branches, and bruiſes the Leaves. 

7 rr E: xther them as dry as you can, out if you are ne- 

and ceſſitated to gather them in wer Weather, put the 


Leaves in a pair Sheets well dry'd by the Fire, and 

Wake them up and down till the moiſture be drank up 

in the Linen, and then ſpread them on another dry 

loath. The top Leaves and the oldeſt ſhould be ga- 

od d laſt, as being moſt proper to feed the Worms 
wards their Spinning . 


D 3 a Chap. 
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Chap. XII. Of the Serviſe-Tree. 


IS 


HE Seruiſe- Jrec, Mr. Evelyn ſays, is of font! 
Finds, but there is little difference of thok Þ 
which we have in England, except only that ſome of! in 5 
them bear a much larger Berry than the others. bang 
They may be rais'd either by Layers or of the Ber. ke el 
How rai- TIES, which being ripe, that is, rotten, you may cat on 
Jed. or ruboff the Pulp, and ſow the Seeds in your Semi. F 
| nary, which is beſt to be done as ſoon as you leparateÞ 2 
them from the Pulp; or if you have a mind to keep but 
them longer, you may keep them in dry Sand til) af. 155 
ter Chriſtmas, and from the Seminary remove them to; b 
your Nurſery, and from thence tranſplant them ag hat 

you have occaſion ; but becauſe they may often be met Las 

with in Woods, it being a Tree that admits well off 555 
Tranſplantation, molt furniſh themſelves with then 

that way. They may likewiſe be either grafted orfÞ , '* 


budded upon their own kind to a great Improve. 5 
ment of their Fruit. oo 3 , len 
Soil. They delight in rich Clay or the Hazel- brick Earth, Pier 


where it is rather moiſt than dry. In dry Grounds 5 on) 
they never bear well, tho they will grow almoſt ou 


any Soil when they are rais'd of the Seeds. q 3 

How They may be tranſplanted of any bigneſs, it being Wir 

re J. 2 Tree that bears Tranſplantation well: If you head beſt 

Tales them the Wound will quickly heal up. 4 

27 The Timber is uſeful for the Joyner, Engraver of, "PR 

ut Wooden Cuts, Bows, Pullies, Screws, Mills, Spin. rath 

dles, Piſtols and Gun-ſtocks, being of a very fine? har 

Grain, and is very laſting, being rubd'd over with Lin- 4 
V iced Oil well boil'd, and may be made to counterfeit g. 

ö Ebony and moſt of the Indian Woods; alſo it is uſedÞ- 110 


to build with, vielding Beams of a conſiderable Sub-P 1; 
| Nance, and the Shade is beautiful for Walks. they! 
ele an early Preſaze of the Spring, and peep out iu; 

the ſevereſt Winters, Von; Oo. 1 


| ins 
11 
4 


four 
hoſe 
ne of! 


Ber. 


emi. 


rate 
but it is prejudicial to let It grow tall where there | is 


keep 


Ope- 


arth, 


er of . 


5Pin-Þ 
fine 
Lin-! 


rfeitÞ J i 


uſed! 
Sub- 


they 


haf. 
m to; 
m asg? 
net | Buſhes grow onderneath, 
11 offÞ 
them 
d or 


oF ayers, and fr om the Roots of old Trees, 
Elm, and by Suckers, which occaſious their being, ſo 
F plentiful. 


und] next Vear after they are ſow'd before they come up, 


ſt ou 
eing. may eaſily be remov'd, in that they do not run down zranf- 
head ; 
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Chap. XII. Of the Mapte. 


he commends moſt the German Aer and the Aa- 
ple of Virginia; as for the ſorts we have in Eygland | 
can find no great difference in them ; thoſe that we 


[por Maple Mr. Evely reckons of ſeveral kinds ; 


. keep ſhred up to run to Standards, have a fine clear 


cat Grain, and thoſe that are pollarded grow the moſt 


knotty and full of Burrs, it being a Tree very Subjeck 
to put out fide Branches, which filis it with Knots; 


any Wood or Trees under it, hecavie of a clamny 
Dew that ſticks to the Leaves, which when wall”d | 
off by the Rain, glues up the Buds of what Trees or 
and ſo kills them; and 
therefore they are not fi to grow in cied, zes or a- 
mongſt Wood. 

It is produc' d, and doth produce it ſelf by the Seed, How 
like the ra;/ed. 


The Seeds will lie, like the Aßh, till the 


and therefore they may be order d the ſame way. 
They may be traniplanted almoſt of any ſize, and 77 


with Tap roots fo much as many other Trees do; the planted, 
- beſt time to remove them is in OdFober or February, - 
They affeck moſt a ſound dry Mould, eſpecially 
Banks, in which their Roots delight to run, aud deſire 
rather to grow on Hills than Bottoms, tho” they 


| bardiy refuſe any ſorc of Soil. 


* 


The Timbet is very uſeful for the Turner for Diſhes, Uſe. 
Cups, Trays, Trenches, Oc. and when it is clean and 


: ? wichour Rnots it makes excellent Board, aad for its 
| ightnels | is often employ'd by the Muſical Inſtru- 


but that which 
be- 


ment-maker onder the Name of Aier; 
s 5 GT of Knots and Burs is of greateſt Value, 
z much priz'd by the Cabinet. maker. 


D 4 Chap. 


Fow 


rsd 


How 
tranſe 


| plant ed. 


Soil, 


too {mall and tall. 


will thrive very much, tho? they will grow almoſt on Wi 
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The 

Chap. XIV. Of the Sycamore. Jof the 

: | Winre 

HE Sycamore, Mr. Evehn ſays, is our Acer ma. good © 

jus, one of the kinds of Maples, he prefers the Liqn0! 
German Sycamore much before ours; it's a quick grow. ¶ com 
er, and where an old Tree is near any dug up Ground. 


It will readily furniih you with Plants enough to ſet 
in w hat places you pleaſe. 1 
It is rais'd of the Keys as ſoon as ripe, which come! 
up the firſt Spring, and being provided with a large] 


Leaf, the Weeds will not ſoon choak them; alſo for it 
young ones may be got of Suckers from the Roots and being 
by Layers ; they ate manag'd like other Nurſery ever, 
Trees, aad may, when they are big enough, be plant- on it, 
ed out for Walks or other occaſions one © 


* 


They may be tranſplanted of any ſize, which they 1 
hear very well; and you may in tranſplanting of them, Tt 
either head them, or only trim up the ſide Boughs, Þ - 
which way is to be preferr'd where they do not gro 


They thrivemoſt in a dry light Soil, in which the 
any ſort of Land, and may be planted where other 


{>rts of better Trees will not proſper ſo well, but her 
they are not eſteem'd ſo good for Walks or near fine Suck 


Gardens, becauſe of the falling Leaf which is apt to J: 
foul them; and itis a Tree whoſe Leaves hang upon Clay 
them the ſhorteſt time of any Tree, which makes there 
them neither good nor ornamental for Walks; beſides ¶ thoſ 
which, there is a Honey-dew which hangs upon their that 
Leaves, and brecd+ Inſects; but both their Dew and hof ol 
Flowers are very advantageous for Bees; Mr. Cod We 1 
commends them much for Parks and Underwood, be- Quit 
cauie the Deer are not apt to ſpoil them, and in that Ser, 
they make large Shoors from old Stubs. =_ on 
This Wood is of excellent Uſe for the Turner for the) 
T:enchers, Diſhes, c. and alſo for Cart and Plough . dare 


Timber, being light and tough; and not much in-“ 
ferir to Aſh it ſelf, | Tue 


% 


the Way of Improving of Land. 
The Sap is alſo eſteemed hy ſome as good as that 


of the Birch, and as wholſome. It will run both 


| Winter and Summer, ſo as in a ſhort time to yield a 
ins. good quantity of Sap. One byſh21 of Malt, with this 
s the Þ Liquor, will make as ſtrong Ale as fou: Buſhels, with 
"ow. Þ common Water. 5 


0 ſet Chap. XV. o Horn Be ain. 


HE Horn Beam is hut of one kind, and is much 
| more valued in Foreign Parts than amongſt us, 
for its ſhade and the delicate verdure of its Leaves, 
being the fineſt and the pleaſanteſt green of any what- 


on it, it being one of the forwardeſt in budding, and 
one of the laſt that falls, the old Leaves ſeldom 5p 
| ping till the young ones ſhove them off. 


in the Ground till the next Spring come twelve 


{ſhaded and weeded : But the belt way of raiſing them 


where they grow, they being apt to run up with 
Suckers from the Roots. 


1 Clays, and in barren moiſt places in the Woods, 


| thoſe that are very dry and burning; it being 4 Tree 
that grows beſt. | ig the ſhade, and under the dropping 
F of other Trees. 

goal The common way of tranſplanting of them is like 
: £ Quick, when they are about the bigneſs of your Fin- 


7 dards like other Trees, 


25 
2 The 


2 
be N 
Hats 

Fett 


ever, and a Tree whoſe | caves hang the longeſt up- 


| Months after, and when they peep, ſhould be carefully 
is by Layers from another Plant, or by Sets which 
may be eaſily procured in Wqods, and other places 
They delight moſt to grow on cold Hills, in ſtiff 


there being few Soils that they refuſe, except it be 


ber, and to cut them off about two or three Inches 
5 above the Ground; but they may be planted, when 
they are about ten or twelve Vears growth, for Stau- 


41 


| They may be rais'd of Seeds, which are ripe in Bom rat. 
Auguſt, and ſnotid be ſown in O@ober. They will lie /. 


42 
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The Timber is uſeful for Mill. -COges, and other ſor tl 


2 Can mn 
much 
condl 
if you 


things of that kind (for which purpoſe it excells all o. 
thers,) and for Yoak Timber Heads of Beetles, 
Handles for Tools, Stocks, Laſts, and for the Tor; 
ner's uſe. 


Boughs are too large, they commonly decay its Body, 
occaſioning in it often rottennefs and hollowneſs. f 


preſerves it ſelf the beſt from the nipping of Deer; 


Parks than other fort of Wood, where the Soil is na. 
tural for it, It bears clipping the beſt of any Wood, 


which account moſt of the fine Grottos in Italy, and 


_ 


Chap. XVI. Of the Lime Tres. 


"HE Lime-Tree or Linden, Mr. Evelyn reckons to Y 

be of two ſorts, viz. The broad leaved Line] N 
vhich comes from Flanders, being a very quick grow-Þ. 
ing Tree, aud bears a very "Gne broad Leaf, only it ö 
and the wild kind, "which, be 
ſays, grows naturally in many places of En. land, B 
by which, | E 
ſuppoſe, he means the Tree which they call the Pry- | 
tree, which grows the moſt plentifully in Eſſex oi 
any part of England that I have ſeen; 


apt to hed too ſoon ; 


bearing a ſmaller Leaf than the other ; 


which may be as good, if not better, than that of the 
right Lime, and the Bark i is much 655d there to make 
Baſte-ropes, which are much cheaper than Hemp; 
Ropes, are reckoned,” and not to rot io ſoon ; bf F: 


It's very rough and white, and is good 


Firewood, for which uſe it is otten cor. When the! 


the Timber off 


your 


] mel 


is the quickeſt grower of any of the hard Woods, and * 


Ti 


and upon that account is more common in Foreſts and . 
the k 
wWhe 
and makes the thickeſt Hedges and covered Waiks ö . 
It grows thickeſt and fulleſt of Bovghs at the bottom 


even to reſemble the thickneſs of Walls it ſelf ; upon OA0b 


the Walks and ſhady places of Ver ſailles, are of thi 4 
fort of Wood, which they keep about fifteen of 
twenty Foot high, cutting them with a Scythe faſtne( 
to a ſtreight Handle, which diſpatches that Wor | 


much ſooner and en ſer than the Shears. 


forme 


keep 
of tk 
| pref 
Win 


other | for the propagating of it for Walks and ſnch uſes, ! 

all o. can no way commend it; firſt becauſe of its being of 

1 much flower growth than the Flanders Lime; and ſe- 
r.! 
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condly, becauſe it's a Wood of that ill ſavour, that 


43 


g-ol if you break a piece of it, you cannot well hold it to 
1 the your Noſe: It yields an vgly ſtench in burning, which 
30dy, mention, becauſe it is a good way of diſtinguichiog 
i the true Lime from it, that hath none of that ſcent, 
2 and They may both be rais'd by Seed, which doth not % 7455 
cer; every Year ripen wich vs; but when they are ripe, . 
and you may know it by their being plump and full under 
'5 NE the Husk, and the Body white when bit or cut in two; 
oo whereas if the Year be not kind tor them, the Husk 
als vin be full of nothing but a chaffy ſubſtance, or have 
OM ſome ſmall lank Seeds in them. The Seeds are ripe in 
upon 0ober, which gather in a dry day, and after you 
„ and ha ve laid them to dry ahovt a Week in an open Room, 
f th put them into a bed ot Sand indifferent moiſt, and ſo 
n OF kcep them till about the middle of February, ſowing 
{nul of them under ſome Wall or other ſhelter, that may 
Nori preſerve them from the North and North-welt | 
Winds; and if the Spring and Summer be dry, keep 
them indifferent moiſt, and ſtick ſome Bonghs over 
them to ſhade them, keeping of them clean from 
ne Weeds, where let them ſtand two Summers, and then 
1 1 | tranſplant them into your Nurſery, ordering of them 
ws as is directed for other Trees. Po rol 
ir ih But the common way of raiſing of them is by La- 
I" yers from a Mother-plant, or by laying of fuch Suck- 


ers as come from the Root. It being a Tree very apt 
to put forth Suckers, it's beſt to lay them betimes, 
Jas about September or October, and the next Year they 
will be fit to tranſplant into your Nurſery; it being 
Tree that ſtrikes Root well, and is very ealily 
Fold rals d by the ſame Methods that you are directed for 
make ordering the EI m. 3 | if | 
nh. They will grow almoſt in any Soil, but they de- 9% 
light molt in a freſh, rich, Mould, tho they will grow 
te. well on a loamy Ground, that is rather ſirang than 
= FEY 2n0t, 
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5 or any moilt Land : Bur the frſt Year of plant 

if the Spring is any thing dry, they ſhould be; 

kept well water'd. It is a Tree will grow any where 

in Cities and Towns amongſt the >moak of Houſes © 

which choaks other Trees, and therefore is a va p 

proper Tree to plant, as the Dutch do for Walks iu 

the middle of their Streets, and round the tops ai 

their Walls; ſo that ſome of the Cities at a diſtance | | 

ſeem rather Walks of Trees, than to be compos d a | Trans 

FI Houſes. z 

ranſ. You if you have occaſion, tranſplant them ven 1 

planted. large, as about the bigneſs of yom Leg, but hs Y 

they are about two Inches Diameter and eight or tea 

Foot high is the beſt ſize; but if they never werf 

tranſplanted before, it is better to remove thenſſ 1. 

while ſmaller. They bear removing well, eſpeciallj 

if once or twice remov'd in the Nurſery before you 
plant them out into Walk s or Hedge-rows. 

It is a Tree that loves pruning, and heals the wound 
the ſooneſt of any, and naturally delights to groß 
tall; and therefore if in your Nurſery they ſhoot 
much, leave ſome ſide Boughs to check the Sap, lei 

by forcing them too much up into the Head, it mae 
the Head too large for the Body to bear it, which ma. 


ny times in high Winds 1s apt to break off the cop; * 

and therefore whenever you plant them for Walks ot d 

In Hedge- rows, a diſcreet thinning of the Boughs i by 

neceſſary to let the Wind through; for being a large ub 

Leaf and a light Wood, the Wind | is Very apt to da- be 

mage them, If you plant them for Walks, ſet them 3 

ö dàt about twenty or thirty Foot diſtance, bg 
| 85 It is a noble Tree for Walks and Avenues, caſtingſ = 1 
[| aalarge ſhade, and growing of a fine ſhape for that vie, ord 
| and is of a pleaſant green Colour. The Timber is i bam 
| for any uſe that the Willow is good for, and is much © ſaw 


to be preferr'd both for its ſtrength and lightneſs, be- 
| ing of a fine white Colour, and works ealily without BY Chi 
f . being ſabject to ſplit, and is much uſed by Carvers for 

'Y the Images they adorn Ships with; for which, 5 it ß ; 
arge, 


Want large, it ſells for as good a price as molt other ſorts 
Id bei of Timber. It is alſo employ'd by Architects for 
ben Models for deſigned Building, and for ſmall Statues 
»uſe: and Figures, and the Coal is eſteem'd for Gun-· pow - 

very der better than that of Alder it ſelf. They make 
ks io alſo fine white Boards, and the ſmooth ſide of the 
ps off Bark makes Tablets to write on, and the Twigs 
tance, en 
dae © - — 
35 Chap. XVII. os NE Quick 1 Bram 
very 
when! "HE Quick Bom or wild Sorb, by ſome called 
Ir ten . the Iriſh Aſh, is a ſpecies of wild A(b, having 
wen both a Bark and Leaf much reſembling the Aſh, only 
then te Leaf 1s jagged on the Edges, and ſomething {mal- 
cialljÞ ler and longer in Proportion to its Bigneſs; and in- 

e olf Read of Keys bears red Berries, which are very or- 

„ Þ namental to them, and are preceded by Bloſſoms 
ound of an agreeable Scent. 
gronf Ihe) are beſt raiſed of the Berry, which is ripe How rai- 
nog in OFober, when is the beſt time to ſow them. They ſed. 

„ leb {muſt be cover'd but ſhallow, an Inch deep being Pat 
mabe! enough to lay them. Whether they come up the 
um ft Year, or lie in the Ground like the Aſh till the 
top:| nent spring after, I cannot yet learn. 

IksorÞ, They delight to grow on Hills, and in Woods, Soil, 
gbs bf and in any dry Ground, and grow more commonly 
ag in the Northern than Southern Parts of England, as 
ads upon the coldeſt, bleak, and moſt expoſed of the peak 
then! Hills in Derbyſhire, where they thrive without ſhelter 

I upon dry ſtony Land, which makes me think them 
ſting k very hardy Tree, and worth propagating. 
toe | ſuppoſe in Tranſplanting of them, they may be How . 
1 fe ordered as the Aſh. Whether they will grow to the noo. 
much bene Stature, I cannot determine, becauſe I never 7/444 
„ be- ſaw any of them but on the barren peak Hills, Mr. 
Louth. Evelyn ſays, they plant them every where in the 
rs for | Church- yards 1 in Wales. 

I il | : 
large, It 
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as 
Uſe, 


| FH er Y age 
ſed. 


$61], 


Hum 
tranſ- 


P ant ed. 


vy; and that Ale or Beer brewed with them makes! 


which you may let grow for Underwood, or reduce 


Screws, Wythes for Faggots, Brooms, &c. and for] | 
| Dithes, Bowls, Ladles, and other Utenſils; „ eſpecia- ö 
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It is a very tough Wood, and all heart, being good 
for the Wheel-wright, and all ſorts of Husbandme q 
Tools. If large, *twill make good Plank- boards and fo 
Timber. Mr. Evelyn ſays, it is commended by oy 
Fletchers for Bows, next unto Yew ; that the Ber. 
ries fermented by " themſelves, if well preſerved Ft 
make an excellent Drink againſt the Spleen and Scur. 


an incomparable Drink, which he ſays | 18 Wy vſed 
in Males. | 


rr, 


Chap. XVIII. Of the Birch. 


HE Birch is a very common Tree, and needs of kind, 
| Deicription, being to be found almoſt in al Land | 


Parts of Eu land. much 


It increaſech commonly from the Roots and Suck mY 
ers, though it bears Seeds which it ſheds in the Spring; ſow 
bot whether the Seeds will produce them, I have not time 
yer heard of any that have made the trial. | Vern 

It affects moſt a dry barren Soil, where hardly any very 
thing elſe will grow, and will thrive on any ſort of L Thou] 
Land, let it be wet, dry, ſandy, gravelly, rocky, or pod 1 
bogey, and the barren heathy Lands that will hardly | Taller 


bear any Grals, which 


The beſt way of tranſplanting of them, is to te- 
move the Suckers that have Roots to them, which Þ 
cat off about three or four Inches long, and plant as Þ K 
you do Quick, from which will come many Shoots, 


them to one Stem, which 1 in a few Vears will make it 
fit for the Turner. 5 

Birch, though it is the worſt of Timber, yet it ö 
of uſe for many Occaſions, as for Ox- yoaks, Hoops, Þ 


ly rhe Roots, of wh: ch, in Ruſſia, they make ver) 5 Ir. 
fine Bowls and Dishes that are very tough, and net! 
ſub). Q to ſplit, cov erirs their Hovies with the Bark, 4 
0! Fa 


It. of 


int as 
ots, 


it is 
5 ſeven Inches long. 

' The uſe of the Hazel is for Hoops, Poles, Spars, T) 
Rake handles, Angle- rods, Fuel-bands, Hurdles; and 
very r. Evelyn ſays, that the Chips of | it are the beſt 
1801 Wood of any to fine Wine with, 
Bark, 
„4 


oops, 
d for 


eciul- 


| fon like Maſt in a pretty deep Farrow ; 


> net time for the doing of which is in February, becauſe 


Vermin are very great deyonrets of them. 


am ory much pre jadiced by Froſt, till which 1 is over they 
mould be kept moiſt in their own Leaves or in Sand, 

y, or #8 not ſuffered to Mould. 
ard Jailed by Layers and Snckers from their own Roots, 

Iv bich they are apt to put forth in great plenty. 

o re- 
vhich! 
{Mountains and Rocks, but they thrive beſt on moiſt. 
But toms, ſides of Hills and Banks; : and the Filbere 


-duce loves a rich black Mould. 


ke it 
dom removed, but to fill up or thicken Woods with, #742 
or for Hedges, being cut like Quick-ſet, about fix or f Planted. 
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of which the Indians in the Northern Parts of Ame- 
cs, as F. Hennepen ſays, make Canoes that are very 
Ii ift and large; 
Frree, they make fine Baskets, Boxes, Oc. It is good 
Fuel, and makes very good Charcoal, and ſome ſay 
Fiat the Bark will tan Leather quicker and better 
than that of Oak, belides the Wine made of the ap, 
which [ ſhall refer to another vs 


and of ſeveral other Parts of the 


— 


1 


Chap. XIX. 07 the Hut 


HE Haxel is of ſeveral kinds, and differs both 
as to the Leaf and Nut, even amongſt the wild 


de no 1 kind, without reckoning the ſeveral {orts of Filberts, 


n al ind ihe large Spaniſh Nut, 
1 much improved by Tranſplantation and Grafting, 
Suck 


L102: 


the Fruit of which laſt 1s 


Ihe Hazeh is beſt raiſed of Nuts, which you may He rai- 
the beſt ea. 


They are 
They may likewiſe be 


They will grow on any cold, dry, barren Soil, that Sr.. 
is either ſandy, gravelly, or chalky, and allo on 


They are commonly tranſplanted ſmall, being ſel- How 


Chap. 


43 


ol rat- 
e. 
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Chap. XX. Of the Poplar, Aſpen, and Abel, 


ks E three ſorts of Trees are much of: 


kind; only the Poplar is eſteemed of three ſorts. 

the white Poplar which is the moſt common amongt 
us; and the water Poplar, the Leaf of which is of :þ 
pale green Colour, ſhaped ſomething like the other 
but is not ſo white underneath ; and the black Poplar, Þ 
The Aſpen or Aſp-tree hath Leaves much the ſamefþ 
with the Poplar, only much ſmaller, and not ſo white. 
Ihe Abell is a kind of white Poplar, only much 
finer, bears a larger Leaf, makes a much ſtrong 
Shoot, and is a much quicker grower; the beſt ſon. 


of which comes from Hlland and Flanders, 


They may be raiſed by Layers or Suckers taken | 
from the Roots, which they are very apt to puff 
forth; eſpecially if any way lopped or cut down 


often to the prejudice of the Land they grow inf! 


_ eſpecially if it is any thing good; ſo that a ſinallÞ* 
Place incloſed where they grow, will furniſh you with ; 
Sets enough, though | think thoſe raiſed by Layer; 


from a Mother-plant make the beſt Trees. 


oli 


Jy an- 
f; lantati- 
on. 


bey will grow on any ſort of Land, wet or dry qr; 
but thrive beſt on a rich moiſt Soil, eſpecially the, 
water Poplar. It is eſteemed one of the quickeſÞ* 
growing Trees that is; eſpecially the Abell, which is 
one of the beſt Trees to plant where you deſire 1 
peedy Shelter and Walks, they many times makin? 
Shoots of eighteen or twenty Foot long in a Year, and 
5 ag of Trees or Shrubs will thrive under theiÞ1 
made. | | | PT 

It is a Tree that bears Tranſplantation well, and 
may be planted out ſmall like Quick, cutting of then 
two or three Inches above the Ground, which you? 
mult keep clean weeded, and you may prune up tb zr 
molt thriving Shoots for two or three Years. I 
will make a fair Standard; or you may tranſplaniF, 


them when pretty large, cutting off their Heads 


: 
1 


hich ö 


efire 1 


Ks and 7 
4 7 he Suckers, which trim up to one Branch; 
ch you 
up tu ir four Inches of the Ground, which will cauſe them 
rs. Ft ſpring in Clumps and to increaſe their Roots and 

ckers, or you may tranſplant the Roots which will 


Pring into Branches; and if you raiſe them of Trun- 
R 


1{plant [ 
Heads, 


which T YOL, I.. 


and reſer ved in Bundles for winter 


2 2 . - 
4 , _ 


1 Chap. XXI. 


Of the Alder. 


the common ſort which only affects moiſt 


| Ground, and the blacker ſort which thrives better on 
JVC 5 
The Alder is propagated by Truncheons, and, How rai 
ſome ſay, may be rais'd by Seeds; but large Roots ſed. | 
br ſmall Suckers, which they put forth very plenti- 

fully, are the beſt to raiſe them of 
e They Thrive moſt in the moiſteſt boggy places Soll. 
„and 
then provement of ſuch Lands, and will grow on the ſides 
df Rivers and Springs. „„ 

The beſt way of removing them, is to tranſplant How | 


tranſ- 
and after Jared 


here nothing elſe will grow, and are a great Im- 


hey have ſtruck Root, you may cut them within three 


cheansz 


"HE Alder is reckon'd chiefly to be of two kinds; 
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which they will quickly recover, and ſet them at ten 
or twenty Foot diſtance; but it is a Tree that doth. 
not grow to any very great Age. 5 
The Timber is very good for all ſorts of white De. 


vvooden Veſſels, as Trays, Bowls, and other Turners 
Ware, Bellows- makers, Ship- pumps, Wooden- heels, 
{ Laſts, Carts, Hop- poles, & c. and makes good Tim- 
ber for Building where it lies dry, and very good 
Boards, and is ſerviceable for Fuel; great quantities 
of it being rais'd in places where Wood is ſcarce; for 
be lopping the Boughs of which the belt time is Ja- 
—; re ĩ ͤ : 
The Leanes of Poplar are good for Cattle, which 
may be ſtripped from the cut boughs before they are 
faggeted, which ſhould be done in the decreaſe of the 
Moon in October, 
fodder. -— 


50 


Uſe. 


The raw They may be rais'd of Cuttings ſtock in the Ground 


ed. 


thr own on han will laſt a great 7 Ages. 
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cheons, ſteep one end of them in Water ſome time 
before you plant them, making of holes for them, 
and not forcing them 1 into the Ground to ſtrip up their 
Bark; the beſt time of doing which is in February : i 
And as they are to be planted in moiſt places or near Þ! 
Springs, it will be good to plant them deep, that the 
Streams may not waſh away the Roots, and to pre. 
ſerve them ſteady from the violence of the Winds 
If you have occaſion to cut or prune them, let it be 
done in February, which is the belt time for all Aqua- 

ticks or ſoft Woods, becauſe they will be the leſs time 
expos d to the wet of the Winter. . 

[t is excellent Timber for Water works where ii 

way conſtantly lie cover'd. It will grow as hard a2 
Stone. The Coal is good for Gun- powder, and the 
Wood for Piles, Pumps, Hop- poles, Water- pipe, 
Troughs of sluices, Wheels, Cc. and is in much re 

queſt with the Turner. The Bark is much ſought af 
ter by the Dyer, and ſome Tanners, and mix'd wii! 
the Fruit, or macerated in Water with a little ruſty . 
Jron, it makes a black Dye, and may be us'd for lu! 
Faggots made of it, thrown vpon Flints, Brick-bat|s 
and other Rubbiſh that is laid in Drains, and Eartl 1 * 


"Ca XX of the With, Sallom, Or ail 2 
V. low. Fre 

ws p 

* A CH of which kinds (there being ſeveral ſortq vil 
hall not particularize, becauſe they may d lt i 

all propagated the ſame way, and delight in the ſamſWetul 
Soil, eſpecially the Withy, Sallow and Willow. io 
led g« 
feels, 
or ſe 
or B. 
Which 
2 mn | 


we # Ay 
2 


or large Truncheons of eight or ten Foot, long 
where they are in danger of Cattle coming at theoÞf 
becauſe they will by their heighth be the better ſecurÞ 
from them, by putting of Buſhes or other Fences | 
bout them; only you muſt oblerye when they ple 
bbc 


time 


hem, 


their! 


ry 
near 
t the 
pre. 
Finds, 
it be 
\qua- 
dime 


ere ii 
d as1 
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pipes 
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their Buds out firſt, to rub off all the Uader-buds, 
leaving only a few near the top to draw up the Sap. 
They may likewiſe be rais'd of Layers, by which 
means, you may thicken your Woods, and have Plants 
to ſet out, which if rooted, are much better to plant 
on dry Ground than Sets. They may be rais'd of 
Seeds; but as they ſeldom come to be ripe in England, 
and the other ways of raiſing them being eaſie, ic 
will be but a needleſs Experiment to endeavour the 
propagating of them that way. 

All the ſeveral ſorts delight in a moiſt Soil, as 1'Soil. 
(aid before; but the Withy and Sallow, will grow on 
the dt ieſt Land, and the Willow in Banks near Ri- 
ders and moiſt Ditches, where they can reach the 
but the Ozier will 
grow the beſt on the moiſteſt Lands, eſpectally ſuch 
ds are overflow d with the high Tides, and left dry 
it the Ebb. 

The beſt time to tranſplant them and to lop them, 
z in February, juſt before the Sap begins to riſe, eſpe- 
Gally if you deſign the railing of them by Cuttings or 
Truncheons, thoſe Cuttings being eſteem'd the beſt 
hich grow neareſt the Roots. In many Places 


[Moiſture with any of their Roots ; 


_ here Wood is ſcarce, they make great advantage of 


— 


them by planting them in the Quincunx Order at ten 
Foot diſtance; tho' I think fifteen or twenty Foot a 
better diſtance; but a fat rich Soil requires their be- 


hz planted at greater diſtances than a more barren 
dil doth. 


nay Ut is a good Wood for fire, if kept dry, ad is very Le. 


ne (am 


1 


Wetul for Stakes in Hedges, to prevent Hedge-break- 
A pulling of them up, and likewiſe to thicken your 


;rounl Wei ges ; it is alſo good for Rake and Scythe-handles, 

„ longs eels, Clogs, Pattens, Burdles, Seives, Lattices, and 
: theo or ſeveral Uſes of the Turner, c. and the Oziers 
 ſecur r Baskets, Panniers, and ſeveral other Utenſi ls, 
ences i (hich makes the Ozier Ground of very great Value, 
1cy pi en beyond that of Wheat; many Ozier Grounds 
| tha N ing Let for ten Pounds per Acre, which conſidering 
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their conſtant Crop, the ſmall charge that attends then 
them, and the little pains that is taken to renew any 
of the old Plants when they decay, which is done by zre 
only cutting off a piece of Ozier and ſticking of it in Þ Cap 
the Ground, makes it one of the greateſt Improve. Þ they 


ments that is of moiſt Landes.  |F had 
— —ſ — them 
Chap, XXIII. Of the Fir, Pine, &c. and e 
thoſe 


[IRS are of ſeveral ſorts, as the Norway, Spruc I their 
Dram, Scotch; but the beſt ſort both for Beauty Þ Diff 
and Timber, is that which they call the Silver-Fir, ] gor 
becauſe the under: ſide of the Leaf is of a white Co. felf 
Jour, and the Leaf is longer than any of the former; ſhoot 
except the Scotch Fir, which, whether they may na bout 
rather be eſteem'd a Pine than a Fir is diſputable, # ches 
This Silver-Flr, being, 1 ſuppoſe, the ſame as M. ſome 
Evelyn calls the Spaniſh Fir; it grows to the greatet area 
bighth of any of the . ſorts of Firs which we haven Who 


England, and is of great value for Maſts of Ships. may t 
Fw ral · The common way of railing the ſeveral ſorts of Fir, have 
ſed. is of Seeds; the beſt way to get which out of tie Shoot 


Cone or Clogs, is to lay them in the Sun, which! When 
will quickly occaſion them to open; or in Water : ſome 
little warm, you muſt take care to gather them befor: comin 
they open, which they commonly do in April or 4% bacco 
when the Weather begins to be hot, it being the fe-. 4,9 Ja 
cond Year before they are ripe; they may likewiſe? The 
be rais'd by Slips or Layers interr'd about the latter? hazell 
end of Auguſt, and kept moiſt, The Silver-Fir, tne ye] 8 
Gard'uers tell you, is to be rais'd no other way than exce 
by Seed, tho' I am of another Opinion in that Ich 
never produce them that way, and I am rather in- 
clin'd to think them produc'd of Layers ; but this ö 
a Secret I could never yet diſcoyer. As to the Seeds 4g 
do not take them out of the Cone or Clog till yo f. 
uſe them, in which they will keep good two or thief: 


Years. The beſt time to ſow them is in April "FR 


May; they ſhould be very carefully kept from __ I 
RF wy 


them in ſhallow Rills, not above half an Inch dee 
and cover them with light Mould; and obſerve that 
thoſe Seeds which bring up the Shell of the ſeed on 
their Heads, will either not grow at all; or but with 
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Mice before they get up, who are very deſirous of 


them; and when they begin to peep, ſhelter them 
with Furz, or ſuch ſort of Fence, from the Birds, who 
| are very apt to pull them up by taking hold of the 
Cap, which they commonly bear upon their tops when 
they firſt ſpring. The Beds wherein you ſow them, 


had need be ſheltred from Southern Aſpects. Sow 


DP, 


| Difficulty if the ſharp end of the Seed, be ſet 
downward ; becauſe in that poſition, it muſt turn it 


* ſelf before it can get out of the Ground; for they 

| ſhoot firſt from the ſharp end. They will peep in a- 
bout five or ſix Weeks time, and being riſen two lu— 
ches high, eſtabliſh their weak Stalks by ſi ft ing of 
| ſome more Earth about them; for being heavy they 
are apt to ſwag ſo as often to blow out of the Ground. 

| When they are of two or three Years growth, you 
may tranſplant them where you pleaſe ; and when they 
have gotten good Root they will make very large 
Shoots, but not for the firſt three or four Years. 
| When you Sow any Seeds of Fir, Pines, Oc. there is 
ſome times a worm which will deſtroy them at firſt 
coming up. Which, when you find, take ſome To- 
bacco duſt and lay it in a ſmall Circle, round the Plant, 
q 2nd lam told it will prevent their medling with them. 


They will grow on any dry Soil, elpecially the light So:/: 


|= bazelly Brick-earth, and refuſe not moiſt barren Gra- 
£2 vel, or any ſort of poor or rocky Grounds or Clays, 
except they are too moiſt and ſpue, tho? the Scotch Fir, 
gelights in a moiſt Soil, and grows, as I am told, ve- 
ry well in the boggy part of Jrel ind. „ 2 
I Thebeſt time to tranſplant them, is from the mid- #9” vai: 
0 le to the latter end of Auguſt and March, or as ſome 64 
ſay, at the ſeyeral times of the fall of their Leaves. 
Remove them with as much Earth about the Roots as 
Jou can, tho' the Fit will bear a naked Tranſplanta- 
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tion better than the Pine. 


which may prevent their being blown down, and tht 


liable to during the Winter Guſts ; and therefore 


where you plant any of them, I ſhould adviſe th: 
planting of other Trees round them to ſhelter then 
but be ſure, on whate'er Soil you plant them, to l 
no Dung touch either their Body or Root; tho? if lai? 
at a diſtance it will advance their growth, and if yo FI, 


plant them on Gravel-ground, Mud or Clay mix Qurabl 


with it will do well to temper it, and if you mix Sans 
with Clay whete the Soil is Clay, it will be bettef wh 


than Dung; but the ſneltring of them with ſome Lit Inh fir 


ter will do well to preſerve them from the parckit The 


Tery u 
There are ſeveral ſorts of Pines, but amongſt . 2rdet 

not above three or four ſorts ; but as they are to i 
rais'd of Seeds, and order'd the ſame way, and delig oF » 
in the ſame ſort of Soil as the Fir, 1 ſhall refer you tis 


the Directions of the Fir-tree for the ordering The 


them. Only note, that no ever greens will bear Lopli fie (| 


wel, tho' they will ſpare many of their fide Branch vill | 
If they are of the tendereſt ſort, cut thy 
three or four Inches from the body of the Tree, 
the next ſpring, cut them cloſe to the ſtem, ande 

* 


heat in Summer, and the cold in Winter, 


in April. 


You may tranſplant them! 
from the place where they are rais'd of Seeds; but Þ i 
if you deſign to plant them where the Cattle come, 
you mult firſt remove them into a Nurſery, where Þ 
you may let them ſtand till they are eight or ten Foot 
bigh, and then plant them out, obſerving to water! 
them well, and neither to bruiſe nor cut the tops; 
and when you prune them, leave the Stories about 3 
Yard aſunder ; the beſt time of doing of which, is in! 
the beginning of March, and be careful to rub a little 
dry Earth upon the Wound where you cut them, to 
ſtop the Turpentine, and to prevent their ſpending 
of themſelves too much, which theſe Trees are very pine 
ſubjeQ to do; and It will cauſe them to grow tape, 
to ſhoot in heighth, and to let the Wind thro' them for B. 
| moſt | 
breaking of their Boughs, which theſe Trees are verjÞ 1 


Char 


being 
| Sucke! 


i 1 n 


| 


you an 


IS, 


Eni. 
ade P 


1 fine ſhade, and very durable Timber. 
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| yer the place with Wax, and well tempered clay, and 
it will heal them. 


They do not bear Tranſplantation ſo well as the Hor 


Fir when large, and ſhould be always removed with 72 
as much Earth as you can, and both Firs and n 
| ſhould be well water'd at firſt removal, and planted as 
- © ſhallow as their Roots will allow of. 


There is likewiſe the Piceaſter (a wilder ſort of Pin,) 


out of which the Pitch is boil'd, which grows both in 
the cold and hot Countries; 
being cut or burnt down, Mr. "Evelyn ſays, will emit 
| Suckers from the Roots, which neither the Fir nor 
Pine will do. 
| need not ſay any thing of the Ute of theſe Trees Uſe. 
| for Building, Maſts, &c. it being ſo well known to 

| moſt that have — occaſion. 


| a XXIV. 


'the Body of which 


Of the Lack Platanus, Lotus 
and Cornel Trees, 


H E Larch or Larix Tree, Mr. Evelyn ſays, 
may be rais'd of Seed, and that it will grow in 


England, which he commends much for the largeneſs, 
| Qurableneſs and uſefulneſs of its Timber, and gives 
you an account of ſeveral Buildings in 7taly "made with 


„which he ſays no Worm will touch nor hardly 


4 ny fire burn. 

Te Platanus is a very beautiful Tree, and grows 

ery well in England. 
E&:rdeners near London, 
fers. lt affects a moiſt Soil, 

eliell er d when tranſplanted. 

nal tis pity it is nat more propagated. 


It may be had at moſt of the 

It's rais'd by Seeds or La- 
and ſhould be well wa- 
It is a fine Tree for Walks, 


The Lotus is a Tree frequent in Italy, that affords 
It affects a 


2 oiſt Soil, and the Roots of it are very fine for Hafts 


1 ade Pipes and Wind loſtrumears. | 


Rnives, and other Tools; and of the Waod are 


E 4 The 
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Hot 
rais d. 


king and binding it up to a pyramidical Form, which | 


' bandage, nor from the Froſt. They alſo make fin: F 


Auguſt, If they run too much without branching 5 


Seaſonwaters them, and after a Years growth you . 
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The Cornel is a very durable Wood; and, as Mr. Th 
Evelyn ſays, is uſeful for W heel-work, Pins, Wed. and 8 
ges, Cc. and will grow to a good ſtature with us. Its iojur 
Berries are commonly very much uſed for Preſerving Soil. 


and Pickling. 1 8 Th 
Y TT. hae 5 — | with 
Chap. XXV. Of the Cypreſs-Tree. | whe 

7 of a 


T HE Cypreſs is of two forts; the Sative or Gar. wet c 
den- tree, which grows in the beſt form, andi — 
the moſt beautiful; and that which is call'd the Male, 
which bears Cones, and is of a more irregular ſhape. Þ 
This Tree is commonly much prejudic'd by the ſta. 


heats the inward Branches for want of Air, and occa- ] 
fions their Moulding, hindring of their growth, and! 
is very troubleſome and chargeable ; whereas with | 
clipping only, they may bs brought to a much fine 
ſhape, and not be ſo liable to prejudice from their - 


Hedges when kept clipt, branching from the ver | 
Roots; the beſt time of doing which is in April and! 


from the bottom, a deſcreet cutting of the principal f 


stem may be of advantage to make them ſhew beavut|- ® 


ful, but a good Management of them while you] 
may prevent that occaſion, | 
They are rais'd of the Seed, Procure them in the 
Nuts, and when you have occaſion to uſe them, e. 
poſe them to the Sun, or put them in warm Water Þ* 
and the Seeds may be eaſily ſhaken out. The time u 
ſow them is in April, which do after this manner: pie? 
pare a bed of fine Earth, and make it even, up? 
which ſtrew the Seeds pretty thick, and ſift mo 
Mould upon them about half an Inch thick, keepinge in 
them well water'd every Evening, except when ide 


tranſplant them: When they are come up well, 1 L 
ſparing of your watering of them, — 
| TiN 


| with great violence, 


T1 
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They will grow on any dry Ground, even Gravel Sol. 


and Sand, eſpecially the Male ſort, and will never be 


| injur'd by Froſt it they are not planted in a cold moiſt | 


Soil. | 


9 


The Timber is very laſting, and never cleaves but Ve. 
The bittergeſs of its Juice pre- 

' ſerves it from Worms and Putrefaction. 

| of all Timber for Building, and will laſt when either 
vet or dry. ; | | 


lt is the beſt 


Wa 


—_— 


— 


Chap. XXVI. 07 the Cedar. 


1 1. is a great pity the Cedar is not more propaga- 


ted among us, being ſo eaſily rais'd, and a Tree 


that will grow ſo well with us. They are of ſeveral 
| ſorts and kinds, ſome of which do very much reſem- 
ble the Juniper, which I cannot but think a Species 
of it, and therefore it might do well to be better en- 
| courag'd where the Soil is proper for it, to ſee what 
magnitude it will grow to. Other ſorts of it are 
more like Cypreſs, as (according to the London Gar- 
deners Opinion, ) thoſe kinds growing in New- England 
and Virginia are: But the Cedar of Lebanon bears the 
| ſevereſt Weather we have. I have rais'd ſeveral of 
them of Cones I had from thence, and have now a 
Walk planted with them; and whereſoever they are 
do be had of any ſort, the Seeds may be brought from 
the furtheſt part of the World in the Cones, for 1 


& 


bad ſome two Years old that grew as well as thoſe 
that were brought me directly from Mount Lebanus; 
and | am apt to believe, if they are kept in the Cones, 
and not taken out till juſt you ſow them, they may be 
kept three or four Years without prejudice. 
hey are rais'd of Seeds which ſeldom fail of grow- Hoem 

ing if order'd right, and if care be taken to preſer ve? ans d. 
them from the Mice, who are very greedy of them. 

. They bear a Cone as the Pines do, but it is roun- 
der and more like Scales; the ſame Obſervations are 
to be minded in the gathering of them, as that of the 


Pine; 


I 


— 


T7 


Coil. 


Hos 


tranſ- 


| planted. 
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Pine; only to open them, let them be ſteep'd in cold | 
water forty eight Hours, and the Seeds ſer as ſoon a; 


taken out. The time of the ſetting of them is about 
the latter end of March, which ſow on a Bed of good 
rich Mould, and lay it at leaſt two Foot deep, but let 


no Dung come near them; and if your Bed be made | 
a little floping, it will do well, that the water may 
run off from them, for too much wet is apt to burſt 


the Seed. They cannot well ſtand too dry, if they 
are but ſhaded in dry Weather. As they come up, 


ſift Earth about them to eſtabliſh their Roots, as is be- 
fore directed about the Pine. 


They delight moſt in a rich dry Soil, but they 
grow very well with me in Eſſex, both on the hazelly 


Brick-earths and on Gravel, that hath ſomething of | # 
good Mould about a Foot and a half deep on the Sur- Þ a 


face of it. 


The beſt time of tranſplanting of them is at three j 
or four Years old from the place where you rais'd Þ_ 
them of the Seed. If the firſt Year you water them j 
with a Liſt, it may do well, and be of great advan- Þ 
tage to them. Whether they may be removed at a Þ 


larger growth, I have not experienc'd, and ſo can ſay 


nothing of it. They grow but ſlowly the firſt ſeven Þ_ 
or eight Years, but J am told that after that, thej ! 
grow with as much ſpeed as moſt other ſorts of Trees 

need not ſay much of the Uſefulneſs of the Tim 
The fragrancy of which, 
its fine Grain for all ſorts of Work, and its durable- 
neſs being able to recommend it for all Uſes, beſides Þ 
the ſtatelineſs of it for Walks and Avenues, ſe- Þ 
veral of them being reported to be two hundred Foot 
or more in heighth. A Friend of mine aſſur'd me? 
that he cut down one in Barbadoes, that had above four 
hundred Foot of Timber in it; but I am told there, 


ber, being ſo much known. 


are ſome of a far greater magnitude. 
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» | Chap. XXVII. Of che Cork, Zlex, Kc. 


d FE HE Cork-tree, with us, is of two ſorts (and there 
are divers other Species in the ladies) one of 
le which is of a narrower leſs jagg'd Leaf than the other, 
ay being a conſtant green, whereas the other is broader 
ſt Þ and falls in the Winter, it grows near the Pyrenaan 
ey Hills, and in ſeveral parts of Jtaly and the North of 
P, New England, eſpecially the latter ſort, which is the = 
e · | hardieft and beſt for our Climate; and that vpon the & 1 
, worſt of Soils, as dry Heaths, ſtony and rocky Moun- 
ey tains, where there is hardly Earth enough to cover 
ly the Roots. They may be had of the Gardeners at 
of London, and | am told they grow very well with us, 
r-. and bear our ſevereſt Winters. 
Ihis Tree hath three Barks, on the outer of which 
dee is the Cork, which they ſtrip once in two or three 
d Years in a dry Seaſon, becauſe the wet is apt to pre- 
em judice the Tree; and one of the other Coats being 
n- red, when they fell the Tree, bears a good price with 
2 the Tanner. The Wood is good tor Fire, and uſeful 


ay Þ for building palliſado Work, c. 
ßen] The Ilex, or great ſcarlet Oak, thrives well in Eng - Tex: 15 
ey | land. They are a hardy fort of Tree, and eaſily Wl 


ecs | rais'd of the Acorn, If we could have them brought 
to us well put up in Earth or Sand, they might be 
m- Þ brought any where from Foreign Parts. The Spani- 1 
ch, ards, Mr. Evelyn ſays, have a fort they call Enzina, 1 
le- which bears Acorns, of which they have profitable . 
de: Woods and plantations: The Wood of which, when Y 
ſe. old, is finely chambletted as if it were painted; which 
ot Wood is uſeful for Stocks of Tools, Mallet-heads, 
me] Chairs, Axle-trees, Wedges, Beetles, pins and Palli- 
bur] ſadoes for Fortifications, being very hard and dura- 
ere] ble. Of the Berries of the firſt ſort is extracted the 
3 Painters Lac, and the Confection of Alkermes. Their 1 
Acorns are good Food, little inferiour to Cheſsnuts: {' 
ap. | 1 But the Kenne Tree doth not always produce the Co- —_ 
5 cum, 4 
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Bor. 


New. 


upon which they find them. 


ty of cold, dry, barren Chalky-hills, where nothing 


ders, and is eaſily kept in order with one clipping Þ | 0! 
in a Year, It will increaſe of Slips ſet in March, ot] ing 
about Bartholomew-tide, and may be raiſed of Layers 
-or Sackers +: ÜVVVVVV 
It is of uſe for the Turner, Ingraver, Carver, Ma. 
thematical Inſtrument- maker, Comb- maker, &c. for | t 
which they give great Prices by Weight as well a 
Meaſure, eſpecially the Roots (as even of our neg. 
lected Thorn) which is of great value for Inlay ing? 
and Cups. V! od Ins ö 


will grow on our coldeſt and barreneſt Hills, eſpecial-/ 
ly if chalky, where it may be of uſe to propagate it] 
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cum, except it grow near the Sea, and where it is 
very hot, and therefore they frequently cut down the 
the old Trees that they may put forth freſh Branches, Þ toc 


Thuya, or Arbor vita, grows of Layers or Slips to an 
a tall ſtraight goodly Tree, hardy in all Seaſons, The At 
Wood makes incomparable Boxes, Bowls, Cups, and wi 
other Curioſities ; and the Leaf makes one of the beſt for 


Oyntments for green Wounds, that is, cloſing of pee 


them ſuddenly. „„ for 
Box deſerves our Care becauſe of the excellency of # d 
its Wood, and in that it will proſper on the declivi / 


elſe will grow; of which there are two ſorts, the i 


dwarf Box, and a taller ſort that grows to a conlide- Þ _ 
rable Heighth. The dwarf Box is very good for Bor-! 


Yew - Since the uſe of Bows is laid aſide, the Pro- | 
pagation of this Tree hath been neglected, though it Þ : 


for the ſame uſes as Box, for moſt of which Purpoſes Þ | * 
It is as good, beſides which it makes extraordinary F ? 
Axle- tree. 55 . : 

It is eaſily produced of the Seeds, which muſt be!; 
waſhed and cleanſed of their Mucilage, and then bu 
ried in Sand made a little moiſt any time in Decem-F 
ber, and fo kept in ſome Veſſel in the Houſe all Win- 
ter, and in ſome ſhady cool place abroad in Summer. 
The Spring come twelye Months after you have Ph: 1 
| | 55 them 
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wn | them in Sand, ſow them on a Bed, the Ground not 
ez. too ſtiff. Some bury them in the Ground like Haws. 
FF It is commonly the ſecond Winter before they peep, 
to and then they riſe with their Caps on their Heads. 
The At three Years old tranſplant them. They may like- 
and wiſe be raiſed by Layers or Slips, and fo planted out 
for Standards, Walks, and Hedges, being to be elip- 
| pedin what Form and Order you pleaſe, and there- 
fore are much valued by our modern Planters, to a- 
dorn their Walks and Graſs-plats. 
Juniper is of three ſorts, whereof one is much tal- 
ler than the other, the Wood whereof is yellow, and 
if cut in March is ſweet like Cedar, of which this is 
| accounted a ſpurious kind. They ſhould neither be 
* ſhaded much nor dropt upon. They may be raiſed 
of Seeds, which will peep in two Months after ſow- 
ot ing. They ſhould neither be watered nor dunged ; 
yers and being managed like Cypreſs, will make fine Stan- 
I dards; eſpecially where they are not obnoxious to 
Ma-. eddy cold eaſterly Winds, which are apt to diſcolour 
for! them, but they ſoon recover it again. To make it 
n az | + grow tall, prune it cloſe to the Stem, and looſening 
neg- Þ the Earth about the Roots, haſtens its growth much. 
yingþ lt may be clipt for Hedges. It loves a gravelly Soil, 
and is raiſed moſtly of Seed. 


Pro-Þ : 5 a oaRns 

gh it Chap. XXVIII. The Laurel. 
ng f T HE Laurel or Cherry-bay is moſt commonly uſed 
poſes Þ * only for Hedges, but being planted upright 


'| Walks or Groves, and may this way be of much 


1770 better uſe than to plant them in Hedges, as moſt do, 
er where the lower Branches growing ſticky and dry, 


"| by reaſon of their frequent and unſeaſonable Cuttings 


traordinary Facility, or propagated by Layers, Slips 


earlier at St, James's-tide in a ſhady moiſt place they 
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Wood) cauſes them never to ſucceed after the firſt ſix | 
or ſeven Years, but are to be new planted again, or 


abated to the Roots for a freſh Shoot. 
They are raiſed of the Seeds or Berries with ex: 


and Cuttings ſet about the latter end of Auguſt, or 


delighting moſt 1 in a moiſt cool Soil. 
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| bove | 


FRED, s for Coppices or Underwood, 1 havff 1 Poor 


| 4 already ſhewed how each particular ſort Þ Phi ch 
4 Of Tree is to be raiſed both by 2 
and planting, and for the raiſing of! 3 wo 
5 Coppices, great Care ought to be take i 
that the Wood they are to be compoſed Þ Nr * 6 
of, be ſuch as is proper for the Soil you raiſe them 5 
on, and that the ſort of Wood is proper for ſuch ] ze, 
Uſes as you deſign to fell your Wood for, which Þ 
you muſt be regulated in by the vent you have, 3 | 
whether it is for Fire-wood, for which the Oak 33 
Horn- beam, and other hard Wood is beſt ; or for fled 


tw. 


Hoops, Hop-poles, Cc. for which the Aſh, Cheſs be Re 
nut, Oak, Hazel, '&c. is the moſt vſeful, as I have] "hy 
already ſhewed ; and according to the profit of your] Kicges 
Under-wood, regulate the thickneſs of your Stand- bay b 


ards, which 28 they are thicker or thinner, do more} 4 deſce 
or leſs Injury to your Under-wood, You are like- ©} th 
Wiſe to conſider at what Growth you can ſell 1% 1 
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Uader-wood, only remember, that the older and 
© taller your Under- wood is, the better it is for Fire- 
| wood, and the better it is for what Standards you 
leave, becauſe they will be the taller and ſtraighter 
| by being forced up by the Wood that grows about 
”* Þ them; though a deep Soil, as I obſerved before, con- 
+ tributes much to their ſpiring, and according to the 
time of your felling, it is neceſſary to lay out your 
| ſeveral Falls, that ſo you may have an annual Suc- : © 
ceſſion to yield a yearly Profit, which in many Places \ 
is from eight Years to twenty or thirty: But though 9 
the ſeldom felling of Wood yields the more and the A 
| better Timber, yet the frequent cutting of Under- 
| wood makes it the thicker, and gives room for the 
— | Seedlings to come up. If many Timber Trees grow 
in the Coppice which are to be cut down, fell both 
| them and the Under-wood together, cutting off the 
— | Stubs as near the Ground as may be, and the Stubs 
of the Under-wood aſloap and ſmooth, and not a- 
dove half a Foot from the Ground, * 
Roots of the Timber Trees, if they ſend forth n 
SY | $hoots, (which they are not apt to do if ſawn down, 
on E which is the beſt way of felling of Timber Trees) 
* to make way for Seedlings and young Roots to ſhoot ; 
A | Þut where you deſign to ſow Seeds, you muſt prepare 
n el! Jour Ground with good Tillage, as much as you do 
4 n ber the ſowing of Barley; and about February ſow 
Tack them, and if the Soil be ſhallow, plow your Ground 
: ' into great Ridges, and it will make the Soil lie the 
nic Ethicker on the top of each Ridge, by which means 
3 he Roots will have the more depth to ſearch for 
oy ENouriſhment, and the Furrows will in a little time be 
4 8 fled up by Leaves, which when rotten, will lead 
* dhe Roots from one Ridge to*nother ; and if you ſow 
mem on the ſides of Hills that are dry, plow your 


Ne 


"> 


_ | Ridges croſsthe deſcent of the Hills, that the Water 
gr {Way be kept on the Land without having too ſudden 


Uke · deſcent; and if your Ground be very wet, obſerve 
1705 1 ſt the contrary. Some ſow their Seeds with a Crop 
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of Corn; but as the Seaſon for the ſowing of Corn gde 
is too late for the Seeds, it is better to ſow them by 

themſelves, and be ſure to keep them well weeded ! line 
the firſt and ſecond Years. But if you have a mind K 
to raiſe Wood on very barren dry Land, ſow it with beſt 
what Fruit or Seeds you deſign it for, and with then {nal 
ſow Furz or ſuch Trumpery, as will grow on the Sprit 


worſt Land, and it will become a ſhelter to your 
Trees, which when they have once taken Root, wil 
ſoon out-grow the Furz, and kill if with their drop. 
ping. For the raiſing of Coppices, the neareſt d. 
ſtance for the Plantations ought to be about five Fo 
for the Under-wood ; but as to what number and 
ſcantlings of Timber, you are to leave on each Acre 
the Statutes direct, and it is an ordinary Coppia 
which will not afford three or four Firſts, that , 
Beſts, fourteen Seconds, twelve Thirds, and eig 
Wavers, Oc. according to which Proportion the fizeÞ 
of young Trees in Coppices are to ſucceed one ano 
ther. By the Statute of the 35th of Henry the VI 
in Coppice or Under-wood felled at twenty- fou 
Years growth, there were to be left twelve Stand 
lings or ſtore Oaks upon each Acre; and in defet{Mour e 
of ſo many Oaks, the ſame number of Elms, Aſh, Ap in \ 
or Beech, and they to be ſuch as are likely Trees fof&lves 
Timber which are to be left, and ſo to continue with{Where 
out felling, till they are ten Inches ſquare within! þ lis c 
Yard of the Ground. In Coppices above this grow A 
when felled are to be left twelve great Oaks, or it om 
defect of them, other Timber Trees as above, and i 
to be left for twenty Years longer, and to be encloſki 
ſeven Years, n ö 


wood is cheap; and as to the felling, begin at of f 501 
ſide, that the Carts may enter without detriment WF 100 
what you leave ſtanding ; where your Woods ds of 
large, it is beſt to have a Cart. way along the mi 8 of 

1 wa 


dle of them, by which means you may fell on "Y Ae 
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ort fide where you will, and have a Cart-way always rea- 
by dy without prejudice to the reſt of the Wood. The 
ded Uader- wood may be cut from the beginning of Octo- 
und ber to the latter end of February, but February is the 
vith beſt Month to cut Wood in, where you have but a 
hen {ſmall quantity to fell, that you may do it before the 
the spring comes on too much: Lake great care to pre- 
out vent the Carters bruſhing againſt the young Standards, 
wil; bt let all your Wood be carried out by Mid- ſummer, 


rop : and made up by the end of April ar the lateſt; for 
d here the Rows and Bruſh lie longer vabound or 
Foo pnumade up, you ſpoil many of the Shoots and Seed- 
and lings. If the Winter before you fell, you incloſe it 


Acre pell, ſo as to keep all. Cattle out of ir, it will recom- 
ppieh pence your Care and Trouble. es 

at i584 By the Statute Men were bound to incloſe Coppites 
eigu Food after felligg, if under fourteen Years growth, 


ie pr four Years; thoſe above fourteen Years growth 
ano p be ſix Years incloſed ; and for Woods in Common, 
VII fourth Part to be ſhut up, and at felling the like 
y- fou roportion of great Trees to be left, and ſeven Years 
Stand Wicloſed ; this was inlarged by the 13th of Elzabeth. 
defetÞour elder Uader-wood may be grazed about July, 
„Aſp in Wiater ; but for a general Rule, newly wean'd 
>es ffi ves are the leaſt prejudicial to new cnt Wood 
with here there is an abundance of Graſs, and ſome ſay 
thin! þ lis of a Year old, but then they muſt be drove out 
row May at farcheſt ; but if nothing ar all be ſuffercd 
or i come in, it is detter, every Man's Experience be- 
and e able to direct him. VVVVVVPV [CVVT 
close lf your Woods happen to be cropt by Cattle, it is 
t to cut them up, and they will make freſh Shoots; 
greateereas what is bit by che Cattle, will elſe ſtunt for 
Under eral Years before it will take to its growth. 
at olf lf your Woods are too thin, tay down Layers of 
nent FE longeſt and ſmalleſt Shoots, you can find of ſuch 
»ds ds of Wood as you like beft to have your Cop- 
ge mie of, or that is neareſt to the bare place where 
on en n want a ſupply, according to the Method already 
vol. 1, 3 propoſed 
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pr ropoſed for the laying of Layers of Trees, and they 


it differs in moſt Countries, and therefore you muſt 
in all thoſe things be guided by the Cuſtom of the Þ 
Country where you live; the Prices of which, and n; 
the ſtacking up of Wood, Roots, Stumps of Timber 3 
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will ſend forth abundance of Suckers, and thicken al 
furniſh a Coppice very ſpeedily. 
As to the ſize of Faggots and Wood- ſtacks, & 


Trees, Gt. I ſhall give yon an Account of hereafter, 
when I come to conſider the Prices of the Husband. 
man's Labour and Charges. I ſhall at preſent only 
Note one thing, and that is, that when the Work. 
men have bonad up the Faggots, 


with their Bills; 
they trim off all the ſtraggling ſmall Branches u hoi 
make the Faggots more neat and tight, which Trim 

mings they commonly gather up and put into the 


middle of the next Faggot, where it, is of little Ad 
vantage, but would be of much greater Profit to th 


| Land, if it were left to rot in the Wood, for which; 
It is as good as Dung, and would much advance the 
growth of your Trees, as I have known by Exper- 
ence ; for though the Leaves falling and rotting ut 
Woods do much i improve them, yet it is dot to ky 
compared with the Advantage that they receive fronÞy 
rotten Wood, which will turn any Soil whatſoev 
into a rich black Garden Mould, as may be found 

by Experience by any that will make Obſervation of [ 
it where Wood-ſtacks have ſtood ;' and though tho 
Sticks are but ſmall, and cannot do much the fi 1 
time, yet a conſtant Repetition of it every Fall 134 
much greater Improvement of Wood than can eaſ 


be believed. 


The beſt time to fell Timber is in Fanuary oy 
is then all down in tk 
Root, but the Oak they commonly fell about 44 
or May, when the Bark will run, which they 8 
_ obliged to do by the Statute, becauſe of the Bark ff 3 
the Tanner, which is a very great prejudice tot 
Timber: But the On and Practice of Men 0 9 
78 


February, becauſe the Sap 
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hey been very different concerning the beſt time to fell 


and Timber. Vitruvius is for an Autumnal Fall; Cato 


was of Opinion, that Trees ſhould not be fell'd till 


2 their Fruit was ripe, and tho' Timber unbark'd be ob- 

nult noxious to the Worm, yet we find the wild Oak and 
wr many other ſorts of Trees fell'd late (when the Sap be- 
an 


ꝑias to be proud) to be very ſubject to the Worm too; 
hereas being cut about Mid-winter, it neither caſts 


fter, Rifts nor Winds, becauſe the cold of the Winter 
and- both drys and conſolidates it. - 5 

on! Some Authors adviſe in felling of Timber to cut it 
ork . ¶ put into the Pith, and fo let it ſtand till it be dry, be- 


Emoiſture which would cauſe PutrefatQtion ; others ad- 
Trim: giſe, to bore a hole in it with an Auger for the ſame 


o tie purpoſe, but 1 ſuppoſe a nipping Froſt will effect the 
A ime, by cauſing the moiſture to deſcend into the 


Foot, not that I would have them fell'd in froſty 
EF cather, but not fell'd till a hard Froſt hath been 
ce th pon them. In Staffordſhire, they bark their Timber 


x per EF rees in April, when the ſap will run; and the 


ng u gert Winter about December or January; they fell 

to be em. This they ſay makes the Timber firm and good, 

e from q not ſobject to the worms. 0 

ſer When the Stubs of your Under-wood are great, 
found ock them vp, this is a good piece of Husbandry, be- 

m_ N Puſe it makes way for Seedlings and young Roots that 
cho 


e thriving, whereas when the Stumps are old and 
u ge, they are apt to let in the Water and be unthrif- 
ll 0 I ; thetime of doing which is in the Winter Seaſon. 

ea 


Pongb, you may take down the worſt at the next 


4% l, eſpecially if any grow near a great Tree, that 
in i a think may be fit to fell the next Seaſon, to ſupply 
t 4 place, becauſe ſeveral may be ſpoil'd by its fall. 

ey V9 When Trees are at their full growth, there are ſe- 


ark N ral ſigus of their decay, as the withering or dying 


> (0 9 any of the top Branches; or if they take any Water 
en 0 at anyK not zor are any ways hollow or diſcolour'd; 
6 3 F 2 3 


hauſe, ſay they, by drops there will paſs away that 


When you fell your Woods, leave young Trees 
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if they make but ſmali Shoots ; if Wood-peckers make 
any holes in them; alſo a very ſpreading Tree in a 
Wood, is many times very prejudicial, becauſe of 


the young Trees it drops upon, according to the Dite. 


ctions of the Poet. 
Io fell thoſe Trees can be no loſs at all, 
| Whoſe Age and Sickneſs would your Ax foreſtall; 
A youthful Succeſſor with much better Grace, 
And Plenty will ſupply the vacant Place. 5 
Laſtly note, Thar if you ſell your Wood by the 
Acre, you muſt take great care before-hand to mark 
out what Standards ſhall be left, or elſe the Wood- 
Buyers will be very apt to deceive you; and obſerve 
that all Wood-Lands are meaſui'd by the eighteen 


md 2 8 Jo 


— 


tranſplanted in Nurſeries, Cg. are the belt to 
remove, as I have already obſerv'd ; but as the re- 
moving of Trees is commonly upon the account of the 
making of Walks, Avenues, Groves, or to fill up 
Hedge- rows where Cattle come, it's neceſſary tha 
they ſhould be of a ſize ſo big, as with ſome ſhelter 
they may be out of danger of being ſpoil'd by Cattle; 
for which p _uſe, I reckon Trees that are of about 
five or ſix Inches in Circumference, and fix Foot and 
a halt or ſeven Foot high, to be the belt, and the belt 
ze both upon account of the Trees and of the Cat- 
tles reaching to crop them, 
Trees of very great Stature have, according to the 
account given by Mr. Evcljn, been remov'd upon pat- 
Licular Occaſions ; the way of doing of which, tho'it 
is to troubleſome for ordinary planting, yet as it 
may be of uſe upon ſome Occaſions, 1 ſhall propoſe 


it according to the Method he has laid down, which 


To 


is, 


In caſes of neceſſty, 


ke i 
14 3 
of i 
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To chuſe a Tree as big as your Thigh, remove the 
Earth from about ir, cut thro” all the fide Roots till 
you can with a competent ſtrength enforce him down 


on one fide, ſo as to come with your Ax at the Tap- 


root, which cut off, and redreſſing your Tree, ler it 


ſtand cover'd with the Mould you looſen'd from it, 


till the next Year or longer, if you think fit, take it 


ck 
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E upat a fit Seaſon, and it will have drawn new tender 
' Roots fit for Tranſplantation. . 


Or elſe a little before the hardeſt Froſt ſurprize 
you, you may make a Trench about the Trees at ſuch 


diſtance from the Stem, as you judge ſufficient for the 
Root, which dig of a competent depth ſo as almoſt to 


undermine it by placing of Blocks and Quarters of 
Wood to ſuſtain the Earth; this done, caſt in as much 


Water as may fill the Trench, or at leaſt {uſhciently 


wet it, unleſs the Ground were very wet before; let 
it ſtand till ſome very hard Froſt doth firmly bind the 


Farth to the Roots, and then convey it to the Pit 


prepar'd for its new Station, which you may preſerve 


e. from freezing by laying ſtore of warm Litter im it, 


he 3 
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and ſo cloſe the Mould the better to the ſtraggli ng 
Fibres, placing what Earth you take out about your 


Gueſt to preſerve it; But in caſe the Mould about it 
be ſo ponderous as not to be remov'd by any ordinary 


torce, you may then raiſe it with a Crane or Gin, 
and by this means you may tranſplant Trees of a large 
Stature to ſupply any defect, or for the removal of a 


Curiofity: The beſt ſort of Trees to remote large 
is the Elm, eſpecially if to be plac'd in a moiſt place. 
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„ The beſt time for the removing of all Trees, ex- 
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cept Winter Greens, of which I have particularly 
treated, is either in OFober or February, as | ſaid be- 


it fore; But if the Soil be moiſt, 'tis better to plant in 


o —_ 
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Marcb, that ſo the Trees may not ſtand ſobbing ail 


ſk the Winter to chill their Roots. Though I have ſe- 
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veral times for a Curioſity remov'd ſome ſort of 


Trees at Midſummer, that have proſper'd very well, 
Which I did after this manner; 1 made a hole large e- 


F 3 nough 
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nough to contain the Roots of the Tree I deſigned ty roud 
remove, into which | pour'd Water, and in that Wa. Jiccle, 
ter | put the Earth I took out of the hole, fo as tal prying 
make it a meer ſoft Sludge or Mud, and having taken about 
up my Tree with as many Roots 2s | could, and mind © 
bated the Head with the ſame Caution, plung'd tie which 
Root into the Mud in the hole, where 1 let the Tre: you pl: 
ſtand without taking any further care of it, excepſy 3: F 
daily watering for about a Fortnight or three Weeks Þlue, * 
And ſuch Trees have grown as well as thoſe planteſ put if 
in Winter, but then they were ſmall Trees. But ff hem, 
for the common Rules of Planting; ure 0 
1. Obſerve to ſet your Trees deeper inlightGrou rave! 
than in ſtrong, but ſhalloweſt in Clay; ſix Inches © 
ſufficient for the drieſt, and two or three for t 
moiſt, provided you eſtabliſh them from the Wind 1 
and ſhade them from the heat of the Sun; the be 
way of doing which is by Stakes, and round the Steg 
of the Tree to raiſe a imal] Hill about two Foot thics 
and four or five Foot in Diameter, which cover wit 
Stones, Tiles, or mungy Straw, to keep it moiſt, a 
to prevent the Weeds growing, taking care after . 
competent time to remove them, elſe the Virol 
Snails and Inſects which they produce and ſhelter, wit” 
gnaw and 1njure the Bark, and be ſure not to pla 4 
any Trees deeper than they grow, before they wei 
removed. Abate about half a Foot of the heighth 08” 
the Hill, every Year, till they become level with t 
reſt of the Earth round the Tree, and carefully pu 
vp what Weeds grow about them, becauſe they dia 
away the Heart of the Soil which ſhould give NW 
riſhment to the Tree, L 
2. Where you dig your Holes for Trees, if! it is 
a Gravel Soil or Sand, mix Clay, or, which is be is. 
ter, Earth, Loam or Mud with the earth you fill in 
Lhe Holes again; and if it is a ſtiff Clay, trench it wi 
Straw, Thatch, Litter, Wood-Stack-Earth, Cc. b 
let not the Roots touch any of theſe Mixtures, 1 
yet any Dung or Turf, but lay your Dung roll 
| ro 
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ed to ound upon the Surface of the Earth, and dig it in a 


Wa. Nittle, covering it with Mould to keep the Sun from 


as tu ürying of it. When you dig down your Hills, or dig 


taken about the Roots of your Trees, (which you ſhould 


ind mind carefully to do once a Year, the Advantage of 
d thy hich I will prove to you afterwards) and wherever 


Treſf pou plant Trees, make your Earth as fine as you can. 


13 


xcen 3. For Trees, or moſt ſorts of Plants, the ſtrong 


ecke plue, white or red Clay are ſome of the worſt Soils; 


ante put if any of theſe Lands have ſome Stones naturally in 


72 
3 


But hem, or the nearer they are to a Loam, by any mix- 


roun{Eraveily or ſandy Grounds, the nearer they are toa 
hes Loam, by a mixture of Clay; for a Loam or light 
r th brick Earth, compos'd of a due mixture of Clay and 
Vina band, 1 reckon to be the beſt Land for Trees. 

e be 4. Plant in a warm moiſt Seaſon, the Air being 


thick{F'ben it freezes, rains, or is miſty, for it moulds and 
wü zntects the Roots; and if you Water any Trees you 
„ au ave new planted, it will ſettle the Earth the better 
fter o the Roots, and keep them moiſt; only obſerve, 
rw pot to tranſplant if you can help it, any Trees after 
| vi lichaelmas, till you have had ſome Rain to Moiſten 
playgWne Ground; becauſe the Trees will riſe with leſs La- 


our, and be better Root'd, the Roots being apt to 
reak when the Ground is dry. Large Trees may 
Poner be removed in OAober than ſmaller ones, 


Wat have, if their Roots go deep, you muſt have 
em abated, or elſe you will be neceſſitated to place 


p with as much Earth as you can, letting the Holes, 


a, Froſt and Sun to mellow the Earth ſometime 
Pefore you plant them. 


ure of Sand, they are much the better; ſo likewiſe is 


Jranquil and ſerene, the Wind weſterly, but never 


5- Trees that have not been tranſplanted, or others 


em too deep; only the ſmall fibrous Roots muſt be 
ar'd as much as you can, for they are what affords 
Ihe chief Nouriſhment to the Trees, and take them 


o which you tranſplant them, be left open for the 
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6. If you take up a Tree, mind how the Roots 


you new place them, ſpreading of the Roots carefully 


it grew before. 


>. In the Spring rub off the ſide Buds to check tel 
exuberancy of the Sap in the Branches, and to cauſe 


it to run up to the Head. 


g. Tranſplant no more Trees than you can feng 
well from Cattle; eſpecially from Sheep, the Great 
of whole Wool is very prejudicial to Trees, where 
they can only come at them to rub them. All young 
Trees ſhould likewiſe be defended from the Wind and 4 
the Sun; eſpecially thoſe of a tender fort from th 
North and Eaſt, till the Roots are fix'd, and tbat 
find them begin to ſhoot; the not exactly obſerving 
of which Point is the cauſe of the perifhing of mol 

of our Plantations in Summer; and in Winter then 
is more danger to be fear'd from wet and cold, ig 
Conjunction one with another, than the ſevereſt Frol . 


alone. 


9 Wood well planted will grow in mooriſh, boggrl 
heathy and the ſtonieſt Ground ; only the white an 
blve Clay is the worſt for Wood, as I ſaid before 
and what large Timber you find in either of them (ta 

Oak only excepted) is of a very great Age. 
10. If the Seaſon require it, all new Plantation: 
are to be well water'd, in April at their firſt budding 
eſpecially the firſt Year of their planting, upon which 
depends much of their future growth, and what W. 5 
ter you pour on them let it be in a Circle, at ſoul 
diſtance from the Roots, which ſhould continually b FR 
bar'd of Graſs and Weeds M and if the Water be ri 
or impregnated with any "Manure, the Shoots wi 


33 


ſoon diſcover it, for the Liquor being percolated q 
ſt:ain'd thro' the Earth, will carry the nitrous vit 


ot the Soil with it: By no means water at the Ster | 


becauſe it waſhes the Mould from the Roots, and la 
the Water come too crude to them, which "often Mi 


danzef I 


danger 
grow, and diſpoſe of them in the ſame order where 


not de 


Seeds, 
obſerving to place the Tree to the ſame A ſpect tht it may 


11. 


Wdc-| 
deve 
unn 
Per 
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ots dangers their rotting, If your fear dry Weather, do 
ere not defer too long before you water your Trees or 
ly, seeds, but water while your Ground is yet moiſt that 
hat it may keep ſo. 5 
I. Young Trees will be ſtrangled with Corn, 
the Oats, Peas, Hemp or any rank growing Corn or 
aufe Weeds, if a competent Circle and Diſtance be not left 
(as of near a Yard or ſo) from the Stem. 
12. Cut no Trees that have any large Pith in them, 


or Cold are in their extreams ; nor in wet or ſnowy 
weather, tho' the diſcharging Trees of unthrifty 
broken wind-ſhaken Boughs is a very great advantage 
to them when done in a good Seaſon, Ever-greens, 
eſpecially ſuch as are tender, prune not juſt after 
planting, but when you find by ſome ſmall freſh Shoot 

they have taken Root. 


1 eſt not to head them at all, but to ſhred them up to 
one ſingle Bough, if the Soil be good that you plant 


opp hem in; but if bad, the Sap will hardly run ſo high; 
e aud therefore in ſuch caſe it is better to head them; 
fore end when they are ſhor out, reduce the Head to one 
n ingle Branch; for which purpoſe, leave one of the 


ee, or your Tree meet with any prejudice from Cat, 
le, ſo as to occaſion its breaking out of the Sides, 


come of the Shoots, and quicken a leading Shoot with 
our Knife at ſome diſtance beneath its Infirmity ; 
Mt if it be in a very unlikely Condition at Spring, 
Hot off all cloſe to the Ground, and hope for a new 
boot, which nurſe up by cutting away ail ſuperfluous 
Pranches. If you would not have a Tree put forth 
de- Branches, prune them vp in February, and hat- 


ever ſide. Branches it puts out after, cut off at Mid- 


> Stenf 


nd l mmer, when the Sap is in them, and they will hard- 


ten e ever ſprout again; tho? you muſt be cantiousnor to 


langen 


eſpecially being young and tender, when either Heat 


Head as ſoon as you can. As for Timber- trees, it is 


Wnoſt vpright and thriving Boughs; and if your Top 


N which impedes both its Growth and Spring, prune off 


cauſe 
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cauſe your Tree to have too great a Head for the Bo: 
dy; eſpecially if it is of a tender Wood, leſt the Þ — 
Wind break it; the way to prevent which, is lopping 
or thinning of the Head, or letting of the more (ide. Cha] 
Boughs grow out of it to check the Sap from running 
all into the top Branches. : ? 
14. Wallnut, Aſh and Pithy Trees you mult by no M 
means head when you tranſplant them; eſpecially theÞ gate, 
Wallnut; and if you have occaſion to lop off any off yhic 
the Boughs, do it where they may be the leaſt expos d 
to the wet, which I reckon the ſide- Boughs to be; and 
late in the Spring, as about the latter end of Februar, 
or beginning of March, that the Bark may the ſoonet 
heal the Wound, | Ve n 
15. Trees will grow well upon almoſt any Soil, that 
is full of Fern; becauſe it ſhades the Roots and 
keeps them Cool; even upon the hotteſt burning 


Gravel, C ES 
16. If you plant on a ſhallow or a very moiſt Soil 
plant it into large high Ridges, and plant your Tree ma 


To preſerve Trees from Winds and Cattle tha tn 
are expos'd to them, empale them with three or fou 
quarter Stakes of a competent heighth, ſet triangula 
or quadrangular, and faſten them by one anothe s to 
with ſhort pieces above and beneath, in which a fen Pr 
Brambles may be ſtuck ; except you will be at ti: 
charge of pales, which will ſecure them without tha 
fretting which Trees are otherways liable to that an x 
only ſingle ſtak'd and buſh'd ; but where Cattle don Cha 
come, a good piece of Rope ty'd about the Neck d 8 
the Tree upon a wiſp of Straw to preſerve them trol 3 
galling, and the other end lightly ſtrain'd to a Hoc 5 
or Peg in the Ground, will ſufficiently ſtabliſh the T 
againſt the Weſtern Blaſts, the Winds of otbe 
Quarters ſeldom doing them much miſchief. 
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no Fronbof an Howſe, Garden gates High- way- 


the gate, or Wood, or to terminate in a Proſpect; in all 


ſ of $ 
os di 
and 
el 
"ner 
of the Front; and if it be long, the wider it is the 


that 
and they ought to be at leaſt ſixty Foot in breadth; and 
ning 


Soil each fide, rather than looſe the ſtatelineſs that the 


rei maia Walk will afford by being broad, eſpecially 
bere any thing of a Proſpet is to be gain'd ; and if 


that 
fou 
zula ire or forty Foot in the Row ; and the ſame diſtance 
ths to be obſerv'd if they are planted for a regular 
feu Prore. o ” 
t t 

that 
t alt 


3 


Jon Chap. IV. Of the Planting of Trees in Hedges. 


be Trees are any thing of a ſpreading kind, I would 


— 


A. BY — 


— 


HE beſt way of raiſing Trees in Hedges, is to 

z plant them with the Quick, if you can preſerve 
Tre em well from Cattle; but where Hedges are planted 
otbelready, and Trees are wanting, I ſhould propoſe to 
Plant them after this manner, as doing leaſt damage 


: : 5 7 » : P : . 5 | ; plant 5 p 


i * 5 
3 
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better: And for Walks to Woods, Proſpects, &c. 


pecauſe ſuch Walks are a long time before they are 
ſnady, | would propoſe to plant a narrower Row on 


Pot have them planted nearer together than thirty 


the Hedge, and as affording the beſt Shelter, and 
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Row be planted, as at cccc; and if each other of theſſ 


Fruit- tree to ſpread, they may be planted the nearer | 1 
together, and will afford the better Shelter. 1 


while the Trees are young, and not able to over- dra 
tirpated with the Howe, Spade, or other InſtrumenM 


of their Nouriſhment, and in choaking ſuch as 2 
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planted, Let 4 a be the Bank that the Hedge ſtand, 6 


on, and bb the Ditch, and let all the Trees be planted F , Tre 
2 N ET — FS £47 ; firſt | 
the M 
dung, 
take 
and E 


not on the Bank where the Hedge ſtands, as the com. 
mon way is, but at the bottom of the Bank, about 
Yard from the Hedge; which will prevent their drop. 
ping on it, as at 0 0000 And over- againſt them, a, 
the other ſide of the Ditch, about a Yard from it and if 
not in a direct Line, but in the Intervals, let anotherMdung 


Trees be a ſpring Tree, and the odd one between, Mi 


— 


Chap. V. Of the Inſirmities of Trees. | 
Here are ſeveral Diſeaſes and Caſvalties tha 
ſpoil Trees, and affect the ſeveral parts of then, 

that are carefully to be look'd after. e 
1. Weeds, ſuch being diligently to be pluck d e pla 
by hand after Rain as can be ſo eradicated ; eſpecial 


them; but for the ſtronger Weeds, they muſt be ei 
being very prejudicial to the Trees in robbing then 


young, | bs 'V 
2. Suckers ſhovld be cut offcloſe to the place they pi 
out from, opening theEarth that you may come well 
them; and if you find them rooted, you may ſer them i 
gain: But they ſay, Trees grafted upon them are moi 
apt to produce Suckers than other Trees. = 

3. Over-much Wet often prejudices Trees, ep: 
clally ſuch Kinds as require drier Ground, which 15% 


E 

þ _ 

. 
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be help'd by Drains; and if a Drip fret the body of 
i Tree by the Head (which will certainly decay it) cut 

firſt the Place ſmooth, and apply to it, ſo as to cover 
| the Wound, ſome Loam or Clay mixed with Horſe. 
dung, which keep to it till a new Bark ſucceed, or 
take refined Tallow, which mix with a little Loam 
and Horſe-dung newly made, and apply; only note, 
that wounds made in a Tree in Winter, are much 
n. harder to cure than thoſe made in Summer, 
i 4. If a Tree is Bark-bound, flit through the Bark 
p from the top to the bottom in February or March, 
ou which will do moſt Trees good, but no harm to any; 


dung: Alſo the cutting off of ſome Branches is profi- 
able, eſpecially ſuch as are any ways blaſted or Light- 
hing⸗-ſtruck; and ſo is digging about the Tree, it be- 


Farth about the Stem. 


Ihe Sap, to the great prejudice of the Trees; but the 
Holes where they lie being found out, open them, 
Ind make a ſmall flit from the bottom of them to let 


e Place over with Loam. 


dro 
ich the Sun in great Droughts. To this commonly 


to the principal Root, and pouring in a quantity of 


WV ood, Ea 
7 Excorticated and Bark-bar'd Trees may be pre- 
rd by nouriſhing up a Shoot from the Foot or 
hem flow the ſtripp'd place, cutting the Body of the Tree 
'e mol ping off a little above the Shoot, and it will quickly 
Aland be cover'd with Bark like a Tree new grafted; 
A if you cover the top with Clay and Horſe dung in 
e ſame manner as you do a Grafr, it will help to 


* al the ſooner. „ 


” — x 
1 
„ 
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and if the gaping be much, fill the Rift with Cow 


ng many times occaſion'd from the baking of the 


5. The Teredo, Coſſi, and other Worms lyi ng bes. R. 
tween the Body and the Bark, poiſon the paſſage of 


Iny moiſture that may fall in them, run out, and do 


cia 6. Trees, eſpecially Fruit-bearers, are often in- 
ded with the Meaſles by being burn'd and ſcorched 


cceeds Lowſineſs, which is cur'd by boring a hole 


1 randy, ſtopping the Orifice up with a Pin of the ſame 
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Vid Book ſoaking Rain. 
14. Ch. 8. 


or, 
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8. Deer, Conies, and Hares, by barking of Trees, 
often do them very great Miſchief, and many times 


deſtroy them quite. To preſerve them from Deer, 
fence them with Pales; but to preſerve them from 
Conies and Hares, Mr. Evelyn propoſes the anoint- 
ing of them with Stercus humanum temper'd with a 


little Water or Urine, and lightly bruſh'd on, this to | 
be rene wed after every Rain, or to ſprinkle Tanners 


Liquor on them, which they uſe for dreſſing theic 


Hides : -alfo tie Thumb. bands of Hay or Straw round 


them as far as they can reach. I have not experi- 
enced any of theſe ways; but Tar and Lime, which 
J have known ſome uſe, will bind the Bark, and make 
it ſo hard that the Tree will not thrive. 

9. Moſs is to be rubbed and ſcraped off with ſome 
fit Inſtrument of Wood which may not hurt the Bark 
of the Tree, or with a piece of Hair-cloth, after a 
But the moſt certain way to cure it 
is by taking away the Cauſe; which is, to drain the 


Land well from all ſüper floous Water, and to pre- 
vent it in the. firſt planting of your Trees by not 


ſetting, them too deep. But Moſs growing on Trees 


is of ſeveral ſorts, cold and moiſt Ground produces 
1 long ſhaggy, moiſt and dry Ground a ſhort thick 
Moſs, 
ther the Branches, it may in ſuch Caſe do well to 


If the Moſs is much and long, fo as to ſno- 


prune off the greateſt part of the Branches, and to 
Moſs the reſt, or to take off ali the Head, and the 
Tree will ſhoot, and as it were become young again, 
and if your Plantation is too thick, which will in 
cold Ground occaſion Moſs, you muſt mend the fault 
by thinning of them, but if it proceed from the dry- 
neſs of the Ground, open it, and lay Mud on it, 
which will both cool it, and alſo prevent the falling 
of the Fruit. and of its 'being Worm eaten, which is 
what is Incident to dry Grounds. 

10. Ivy, Briony, Honey-ſuckles, and other Clim- 
ters, muſt be dug up, leſt they ſpoil your Trees by 
pirching and making them crooked, = 

1t, Wins 
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| 7x, Wind-ſhock is a Bruiſe and Shiver throughout 
the Tree, but not always viſible, twiſting the Warp 
| from ſmooth- renting, being occaſioned by High-winds, 
| and perhaps by ſubtil Lightnings, thoſe Trees being 
| moſt in danger of it, whoſe Boughs grow more out 
on the one ſide than the other. The beſt prevention 
is Shelter, choice of place for the Plantation, and fre- 
quent fhredding up while young, 
. © But as the Winds often ſpoil Trees by twiſting 
tem, they many times do them as much Miſchief in 
. & proſtrating of them; which, though it cannot pro- 
„ perly be called an Infirmity of the Tree, yet the 
Winds are many times a principal Cauſe of rendring 
them infirm, for which there is no better Remedy 
e than what is already propoſed : But in caſe any Trees 
k {W&. ſhould chance to be blown down which you deſire to 
a pieſerve or redreſs, be not over-haſty to remove 
it them, but cut off their Heads, and let them lie, and 


de many times the weight of the Roots will bring them 


e vp; but if not, take ſome of the looſe Earth out of 


or the Hole that the Tree hath made, and cut off ſome 
ez of the ſtraggling Roots that hinder it from falling 
es back, and you may eaſily redreſs them. 3 


” 12, Cankers are cauſed by ſome ſtroke or galling, 
or by hot burning ſtony Land. They muſt be cut 
out to the quick, and the Scars emplaſtred with Tar 


to 
to mingled with Oil, and over that Loam thin ſpread; 
he or elſe with Clay and Horſe-dung, but beſt with 
in, 1 Hogs. dung alone bound to it with a Rag, or by lay- 
ia ing Aſhes, Nettles, or Fern to the Roots, &'c, But 
lt if the Canker be in a Bough, cut it off; if a large 
ry- Bough at ſome diſtance from the body of the Tree; 
t, but if a ſmall one, cut it cloſe to it. But for over- 
ins bot ſtony Land, you muſt cool the Mould about the 
1 is Roots with Pond- mud and Cow- dung: And for Fruit- 
trees, the beſt way to raiſe them on ſuch Land, is to 
im- Sraft them on Crab ſtocks raiſed in the ſame Mould. 
by 13. Hollowneſs is contracted by the ignorant or 
careleſs Lopping of Trees, ſo as that the wet is ſuf- 
jnd- 2 | | | fered 


The Art of Husbandry 5 Or; | 
fered to fall perpendicularly upon any part of it, 18. I 
ſpecially the Head: In this caſe, if there is ſufficicnſd beg 
ſound Wood, cut it to the quick cloſe to the Bode Brat 
fo as to make it as {loaping as you can, that the wWith Vi 
may fall from it, and cap the hollow part with a Tame at 
paulin, or fill it with good ſtiff Loam, Horſe-dunſWy Rot 
and fine Hay mixed together. This is one of g plan 
worſt Evils belonging to Trees, and what all ſoft if y 
Woods are very liable to if lopped ; eſpecially ie diſc: 
Elm, which is much better to be ſhred up, the 64M the 


pL 


Boughs of which will yield a conſtant Lop, and xt the 
Bodies afterwards be good Timber, whereas with Co 
lopped they ſoon decay and periſh ; thongh mane ; a 
times a ſpire Elm will begin to grow hollow at tot pa: 


' bottom when any of its Roots happen to periſh; Main af, 
og the Unthriftineſs of its Branches will quickly diſc Wh its 
| ver it. 5 . 
14. Hornets and Waſps do miſchief to Trees 
breeding in them, which are deſtroyed by fuming C. 


* 
1 


Ned) 
wi 
4 


their Cells in the Night with Brimſtone, or by ſto 
ping up their Holes with Tar and Gooſe-dung. * A St 
15. Far-wigs and Snails do ſeldom infect Time \ r 
Trees, but are very prejydicial to Fruit; and ſo ich 2; 
likewiſe Piſniires, Caterpillars, Mice, Moles, Cc. 1 grea 
which I have already treated. vor 
Mice, Moles, and Piſmires, cauſe the Jaundice fign ye 
Trees, which is known by the diſcolour of the ch as 
Leaves and Buds, . Wes wil 
16. Blaſted parts of Trees are to be cut away Hall, a. 
1 the quick; and to prevent it in the Bloſſoms, ſmoif fees w 
[ them in ſuſpicious Weather by burning moiſt Stra ting c 
Fu or the ſuperfluous Cuttings of Aromatick Herbs, My thoſ 
5 Roſemary, Lavender, Juniper, &c. and 
| 17. Rooks do great prejudice to Trees by croiit if yo 
ping off the tops of old ones, and by lighting Me the 
0 young ones, whoſe weight breaks the tender Branches bett 
4 and often ſpoils their Tops: They alſodeſtroy Scot ſhoc 
„ lings where they breed, and their Dung breeds Netw © let 
tles and Weeds: — Mieuttin 
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\ oy 18. If a Tree has grown well for ſeveral Years, 
lend begins to abate of its thriving, lop off ſome ot 
ode Branches, and ſee if that will cauſe it to ſhoot 
with Vigour; if not, dig away the Earth *till you 
Tame at the Roots, and ſee if they are ſpoiled with 
Wy Rottenneſs, which may be occaſioned by their be- 
tie planted too deep, or from a cold Soil underneath 
ſo t if you find the Roots ſound, you may conclude, 
toe diſeaſe of the Tree proceeds from the poorneſs 


e the Soil; to mend which, put new freſh Earth 


| thiWxt the Roots, mend the upper part of the Soil 
dhe ich Cow-dung it the Soil is hot, if cold with Horſe- 


bang; and when the time of pruning comes, cut away 


t Hoſt part of the old Wood, and you'll find it ſhoot 


0h ain afreſh; if not, you may conclude, it decayed 
il eth its Roots or Trunk, for which there is no Re- 
8 6 4 eng - l — — — — — — | 
Chap. VI. Of Pruning Foreſt Trees. 


04 5; 


Wk requires a great deal of Skill and Care, and for 
dich general Rules cannot well be given, becauſe of 
c. of great Variety which is met with in doing of it; 


Wy you may obſerve, that whatſoever Shape you 


ce if 9 ign your Tree ſhall have, form it to that Shape as 
theech as you can while it is young, becauſe young 

Wes will beſt bear pruning, when their Boughs are 
Wil, and ſooneſt heal when cut off: But for thoſe 
Nees which you deſign for Timber, be cautious of 
ting off their. Heads, as I told you before, eſpeci- 


nches themſelves, eſpeci- 
1 ally 


5 Ms to the pruning. of Trees, it is a Work that 
mb: . 


: a» 
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by ſhredding up the ſide Shoots, which mult be don 


Body by keeping of it ſmall, and by maintaining ff 


break out, and cut off all the fide Bovghs. If jill 
find the fide Boughs till breaking out, and that yu 


ning Timber Trees at all; and I grant that wi 


cannot think the pruning of a young Tree, provid 


can be no prejudice if the Tree is uſed for a Beam, 


any other v ſes that require its being quartered ; 


The Art of Hushandry : Or, 


ally if you defiga them for ſpreading Trees; but 
you deſign them for ſpiring Trees, it is beſt done by hem 


robbing off the Buds as they put out in Spring, an, God Ir 


ps my 
ſparingly, ſo as to leaye here and there a Bough pff, it 


and when any new Shoots put out, you may {ay . he Ba 


them, and cut off the former, always taking care i ate 


cut off the largeſt, and leave the ſmalleſt to give Poue! 


check to the Sap where it runs too much up to t Fiſtan 


Head, ſo as to endanger the breaking of it where I ele 


Body is too weak; but where it is ſtrong and ab des c 


to bear it, yon may be the bolder in ſhredding of! f 4 . : 
up, minding alway to proportion the Head to tif ay 


the leading Shoot, and particularly taking care th * N. 


it do not run up with a Fork till you have got 50% 


Tree to the intended heighth, then let che Ba 3 


top is able to ſuſtain it ſelf, to the Boughs that pl 
ont in Spring, give a Summer pruning a little ati 
Midſummer, cutting them very cloſe ; this will cy. 


the Bark to cover them and kill them ſo as not W ia 60 
ſhoot out again, as | faid before; which is the oli von 
way to make your Tree grow with a fine itraig "tg 


handſome Body. But I know moſt are againſt pr , 
Trees do naturally grow ſtraight it is better; bil l 
you cut the Boughs cloſe, can do them any g 
harm; becauſe, I believe, if they heal the Wolf 
quite, or if they do not, the cut lying near the ff 


for any other occaſion where it is nſed ſquare ; orf 


Cauſe it brings any ſuch Defects co be near the ed 57555 
and ſo the four parts will be ſound: As for gt Nn 
Trees, that is, Foreſt Trees, (for of Fruit Trey i 


deſign to treat in another place) 1 am not for pro" 


[ bs val n 
"8 * 
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iti 


eh bem at all, except in caſes of very great Neceſſity; 
* End in ſuch [caſes avoid the cutting off large Boughs 

Js much as you can; bur whatſoever Boughs you cut 
Eb, it it is ſmall, cut it off ſmooth and cloſe, ſo as 
Ine Bark may quickly cover it; and ſloaping, ſo as the 
FW ater may run off and not ſoak into it; but if the 
Bough is large, and the Tree old, cut it off at ſome 
Fiſtance from the Tree, as at three or four Foot, or 
Pete you find any young Shoots coming out of the 
Naes of it; but by no means leave any Stumps to ſtand 
ur at any diſtance, becauſe they cannot be covered 
Wy the Bark, till the Diameter of the Tree grows be- 
Word it, and in the mean time the Stump will be 


4 Wontinually rotting, and a Conduit-pipe to convey 
- oater to the heart of the Tree, which will certainly 


ow upright, be they great or little, cut them not 


EBovghs that lean from the Head, cut the (loap on the 
over fide; and if you have occaſion to make any 


With Horſe-dung, and they will heal the ſooner, as! 
id before. 


traigh You may obſerve in many Foreſts and Woods, 
t ol here you have one thrifty Tree, you have twenty 
35 Wthrifty Ones, and all occaſioned from the want of 
. wil uning, which is not only a renewal of their Age, 
? i.” alſo of their Growth too, the want of it being 
be bat occaſions Trees to run out with Suckers, and 
As er load themſelves with waſteful Boughs, which 
he x all che Sap from the Bole, eſpecially the upper 
4 It of it, and make it knotty, moſſy, and unthrifty. 


5 1. cee cut it off floaping upwards, and nurſe up one of 
h mn principal Shoots to be a leading Shoot, except it 
ne oi 11.ch a ſort as is ſubject to die when headed, of 
. ich the Beech is one of the worſt to head; or if 
pros y trees are very great, do not meddle with them; 


rerooked Trees may be made ſtraight by ſhredding 
b 5 up 


. and kill the whole Body : And all Boughs that 


ght croſs over, but ſloaping upwards ; and thoſe 


eat Wounds, cover them over with Clay mixed 


Bnt if your Tree grow crooked, at the crooked 
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grow large, they will be the longer before the Bark 


Years four Inches in a Year, whereas the common! 
r 


The Art of Husbandry : Or, 
| whi 


vp of the ſide Branches till you come above the Crook, ap 
where they are young. F wh 

If any Boughs are cropt by Goats, or other Cattle 55 
cut them off cloſe to the Body, for Cattle leave i Tie 
drivel where they Bite, which not only infects the Fo 


Branches, but fometimes endangers the whole Tree. 13 
The beſt time to prune Trees is in February, which + Fi 
ſhould be repeated where need of pruning is every | 3 0 
Year, or every ſecond Year, that fo the Tree may; 10 t 
eaſily over-grow the Knot, and the place will not be 2 
very ſubject to put forth Suckers, becauſe the 89 hott 
hath had no great Recourſe to it; „ only obſerve, tht |. But 
if yon are to cut a Bobgh of any bigneſs, that vou eros 
give it a chop or two underneath, leſt when it falls A 
it ſtrip part of the Bark away with it; and likewiſe, U ther 
that if yon keep any Trees for Pollards, that you i : be / 
head them every ten Years; for if you let the Booghs 2 


nic 
covers them, and be apt to let Water into the Body, Þ 155 i 


which will ſoon ſpoil their bearing of Lop. Vid, Pri WHT com 


ning of Fruit T les, Book 14. Chap. 18. to gi 
f t 
Chap. VII. Of the Ae aud Statare of Tr | | bu 
of th 


5 to the Age, Stature, and Growth of Trees, ttz 
ſhall refer you to Mr. Evelyn, who is very co 


Pious in this particular; and only obſerve, that th: E: — 


growth of moſt Trees, for the Circumference of 
them (it being eaſily ſcen what length the Top ſhoots Þ 
grow) is from about one to two Inches in a Year, and T 
that the Increaſe of ſmall and large Trees is much the q 
lame, provided they are alike thrifty, [ have an + 
Oak that grows in the middle of a Cord: field that 1s 
conſtantly plowed about, and the Cattle often lie un- 
der it and dung it, growing upon a red brick Earth, 
that 1s at leaſt forty Foot deep, whoſe lncreaſe 5s lone , þ, 


growth of other Trees is bet about an Inch ans 1 


quarter, Or an Inch and an half in Circunereners 5 
which! 
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| which ſhews the Advantage of what I propoſed be- 


0b fore, of digging and dunging about Trees, and ot 
ttle © killing the Weeds about them, which 1 reckon the 
pay, greateſt Prejudice of any thing to the growch of 
** |. Trees, in drawing away the heart of the Ground 
« from them: And I am fatisfied by ſeveral Meaſmes 


that | have taken of the growth of Trees, that Buſhes 


to be as prejudicial as Weeds) are a very great help 
co the growth of Trees; and the greateſt of auy, 
except digging and dunging about them; for they 
both improve the Land, and keep their Roots moiſt. 
hut as | find an Account of very great and quick 
JT growth of Trees in ſeveral Authors, I would de- 
| ſire, that where any ſuch growth of Trees is, that 
they that are willing to encourage Husbandry, would 
JE be pleaſed to meaſure the Circumference that they 


| quicing into the Nature of the Soil, and like wiſe in- 


71 to the Depth of that Soil they grow upon, and to 
„communicate it to the Publiſhers, that I may be able 


to give an Account what ſort of Land it is that is 
moſt likely to be ſo improved by Trees; which will 


„be an Advantage for thoſe to know that have Land 


of the ſame kind, and likewiſe an Encouragement to 


5 | | the Planting and Raiſing of Timber. py 

the ru ⁊ůy⁊x⁊ywyã⁊ ö⁊⁴pm . qꝙↄm — 
A. Chap. VIII. Of the Felling of Trees. 
195 3 ] Have already given an Account of the Signs that 
, an new the Uathriftineſs of a Tree: And therefore 
ü En you are reſolved to fell any of them, the firſt 
un. thing to be taken care of is a skilful disbranching 
tb. ſuch Limbs as may endanger them in their Fall, where- 
one in much Forecaſt and Skill is required, many Trees 


being utterly ſpoiled for want of this care; and 


4 chop a Nick under them cloſe to the Bole; and ſo 
1 6 3 meeting 


aud Under-wood (though they are by many eſteem'd 


0 1 . . » . - . 
bg | grow ina Year ; and likewiſe to be particular in in- 


1d 1 therefore in Arms of Timber that are very great, 
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meeting it with downright Strokes, it will be fe. Wi 


vered without ſplitting, as I ſaid before. 


2. lu felling of Timber, take care to cut them as 
near the Ground as poſſible, unleſs you deſign to grub 
them up, which to do is of Advantage both for the Nor 
Timber and Wood, becauſe they do not reckon the 

Timber good that grows out of old Stools. The 
price of Felling of Trees is 12 d. per Load, and the 


ſame for hewing or ſquaring. 


When your Tree is down, ſtrip off the Bark, 
and ſet it ſo as it may dry well, and be well covered 
from the wet in caſe of Rain; and then cleanſe the 


Bole of the Branches that are left, and ſaw it into to 


Lengths, if you do not ſell it to the Timber - buyer 


to do it for themſelves. 


Note, That Trees that are nine Inches girt about 

a Yard from the Ground, they commonly reckon # 

Timber Trees, but none under, becauſe ſuch will be ten 
about ſix Inches girt in the girting place when the 
Bark is off, which will ſave the labour of climbing Þ 


of them to meaſure them. : 


The common way of dealing with whom, is to {el } 


your Timber as it ſtands, (which is a very uncer- Jour 


tain way) or by the Ton, Load, or Foot, forty Foot I 


being reckoned a Ton, and fifty a Load, and in ſom: N * 


places juſt the contrary ; therefore 'tis good in al bv 
ContraQts to mention particularly how many Fee JF" 
makes a Load or Ton, or elſe you may have great 
Conteſts about it, which Trees you meaſure either 
by girt or ſquare Meaſure, They reckon that forty | 
Foot of round Timber, or fifty Foot of hewn ot 
{quare Timber weighs the ſame, that is, twenty Hus - 
dred, which is commonly accounted a Cart- load; 
and as they ſeldom ſtrip the Bark off of Elm or A 
they commonly allow one Inch for the Bark, which!“ 


is a great deal more than it comes to: And thereforÞ} 


if you can ſtrip off the Bark in the meaſuring · place 5 
which ſhould be always about the middle of the Tre 4 


ſe- 


m as 
Tub 

the 
the 
The 
the 


ark, 


ered 


the 
Into 
yers 


bout 


ckon i 
1] be 


| the 


Icer- 
Foot 


5 al 
Feet 
eat 


ther | 
orty be guided by it. But as many of the Rules are falſe, 


a or $0d that upon ſeveral Occaſions and Diſputes it may 


ori 


Jun- pe necellary ta try your Meaſure ſeveral ways, I (hall 
ad; firſt propoſe the doing of it by common Arithmetick: 
Ah, As, ſuppoſe a Tree 40 Inches girt, and 30 Foot 
hich! long; the 4th part of 40 Iaches is 10 Inches: Now, 
foreſt} The Rule is as 12 to 10 the ſquare Inches, 

lac o is 30 Foot the length to a fourth Number; 
ret, fand that fourth Number tells you the Contents in 

ect. | N 


| 2 9 Gy , * 
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jt will be better. Some allow four Foot out of eve- 
ty Load for Aſh, and five Foot for Oak and Elm: 
And as for the Computation of the Feet, if it is ſquare 
Meaſure, the ſquare is taken by a pair of Cannipers, 
tor two Rulers clapped to the ſide of the Tree, mea- 
E ſuring the diſtance between them; and if the ſides 
are unequal, they add them together, and take half 
the Sum, which they account the true {ide of the 
ſquare ; but if girt Meaſure, by girting of the mid- 
dle of the Tree with a Line, and taking a quarter 
part of that girt for the ſquare, meaſuring the length 
; Ge the But - end ſo far forwards *til] the Tree comes 
to be fix Inches girt, that is, twenty-four Inches in 
Circomference; and if the Trees have any great 
| Bonghs which are Timber, that is, which hold ſix 
Inches girt, they meaſure them dy themſelves, and 
add them to the whole: For the caſting up the Con- 
tents of which, they make uſe of Gunter's Line, upon 
Ehich, if you extend your Compaſſes from 12 to the 
bing Pumber of Inches contained in the ſquare, and pla- 
* one Foot of the Compaſſes at the length, and 
) (ell 

; an ſquare is under 12 Inches, turn your Compaſſes 
twice towards 12; if above, twice from 12, and ir 
ſome Will ſhew you the Contents: The way of doing 
Irhich, any one that underſtands it will ſhew you ina 
very little time; which way, though it is a falſe way | 
of meaſuring, being near a fifth part ſhort of its true 


eeping of the ſame extent with your Compaſſes, if 


meaſure, yet it being the common Practice, you muſt 


G4 Buy 
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gives 36000, the number of ſquare Inches 32 
in the Tree: Which Sum divided by 1728 3% i 
the ſquare Inches that are in a ſolid Foot, 3660 
gives 20 Feet, and about three fourths, ice 

and odd Fractions being no ways material 38000 
in Timber-meaſure. 5 | 

WC | 
2610 | 
367500 (201449 % 
427288 1 728 , 

192 N 


Foot, and (82 parts of a Hundred, which is abou 
three fourths of a Foot. E 


Numb. 1. is what you may ſee the Contents of au 


laches as girt by the Line, which doubled four time 
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But to work this the common way, take the fou 
art of the Circumference to be the ſide 


of the ſquare of the Tree (though erro- 10 
neous) and meaſure it as a Cylinder. The 10 
fourth part of 40 is 10, which multiply d 100 
by it ſelf is 100: And 30 Foot the length 30 
multiplied by 12 makes 360, which mul- 12 


tiplied by 100, the ſquare of the Tree, 50 


Now to try this by the following Table, look fo E 
10 Inches in the Left- hand Column, and for 30 Fo 


at the top, which is the length, and you will find 2 


The following Table of girt and ſquare Meaſur, ; ; 


r 


22 — 


piece of Timber by, according to the common way o 3 


meaſuring Timber, from half an Inch ſquare to Þ* 
Inches, and in length from 1 Foot to 30. ; 
. E 


EXAMPLE. | 
Suppoſe a Tree, the Circumference of which is 11 


makes the ſquare or quarter part 34 Inches: Whic 


Number look for in the firſt Colima of the follou , 
ing Table, and ſuppoſing the length of the Piece , 
in the Column under g, againſt 34 Inche? 
you will find 72: 25, which is 72 Feet, and 25% 


be 9 Foot. 


e Square of e in Inches and half Inches. 


he hundredth Parts of a Foot, which makes 72 fei 1 


and a quarter; 
Timber of that Dimenſion, 


which is the Contents of a piece 1 4 
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t. In. In. Pts. 
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This Table, Num b. 2. 


is to ſhew how much in 


length will make a ſolid 
Foot of any Tree, whoſe 
quarter- part of the Cir- 


cumference is from 6 In- 


ches to 36 Inches. 
EXAMPLE. 


Suppoſe a Tree of 60 
Inches in Circumference, 


the fourth part of which 


is 15 Inches, or 1 Foot 3 


Inches; which if you look 


for in the firſt Column, 
oppoſite to it in the ſe- 


cond Column you will 
find 7 Inches and 6 tenth 
parts of an Inch (which 
is ſomewhat above half 
an Inch) and ſo much in 
length will make one Foox 


ſquare. 
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By this Table ſuppoſe Numb. 5; 
a2 Plank or Board 9 In- A Table to meafnre Plank, — 
ches broad, to find how |} Boards, &c. 
much in length will make Ft. In.|Fr. 

one Foot. Th 
2 Firſt find out 9 Inches 
in the firſt Column, op- 
poſite to it in the ſecond 
Column you will find 
14 0 which is one Foot 
four inches, ſo much 
in length of a Plank or 
Board 9 Inches broad go- 
Ing to make up a Foot : 
: So that every 16 Inches | 
+ in length is a Foot of |, 
3 Plank; and conſequent- | 
3 Jy, every 8 Inches half a 
Foot, every 4 lnches a | 
quarter, Cc. Thus again, 
If a Board hold 2 Foot 
and 3 Inches in breadth, 
5 Inches and 3 tenth 
parts of an Inch in length 
will make a ſquare ſu- 


pericial Foot of Plank, 
Cc. 
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Numb. 4. 


| 1 Table of Square Meaſure, This Table of ſquare 


Meaſure ſhews how much 


goes to make a ſolid Foot 


of any piece of Timber, 
from 1 Inch to 30 Inches 
ſquare. ; 


EXAMPLE. 


I would know how 
long a piece of Timber of 
10 Inches ſquare ought 


to be to contain a Foot 


of Timber? Look for to 
isn the Left-band Co- 


lumn, oppoſite to which 


you'll find 1 Foot 5 In- 
ches and 2 tenths of an 
Inch; which is the lengtli 


that makes a ſolid Foot. 


— = 
8 0 oh 
* " py 
n— r 


This Table of Round 
Meaſure ſhews how much 
in length makes a ſolid 


Foot of Timber in any 


round piece whoſe Dia- 
meter 1s from one Inch 
fo 30 Inches over. 


EXAMPLE, 


I wonld know how 
much an exact round 
piece of Timber, con- 
taining but one Inch in 
Diameter, 


muſt be in 
length to make a ſolid 


Foot of Timber? Look | 
in the firſt Column for | 
one Inch, and oppolite to 


it you will find 11 3 Foot, 


Inch and 7 tenth Parts 
of an Inch; which is the 


Contents fonght for. 
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Numb. 5. 
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ak q If you have a mind to know the Value of a Tree 
die tanding, you may girt it, and allowing for 6H th 


piſ end ſo much as you think it will meaſure leſs I} the 
irting place than at the Butt, and taking gf the 
h IF-:ohch of it, compare it with the fore-goin? Ta- 


Feauſe you have a Rule to go by. Now for the taking 
pf the heizhth of a Tree, the beſt way is with a Qua- 


be in doing of it; which is done after this manner: 
Hald your Quadrant ſo as that your Plummer may 
Bll on 45 Degrees, and go to ſuch a diſtance from 
Ihe Tree as you may, through the Sights of your 


— .-t> 


place of your ſtanding to the Foot of the Tree, add- 
Eng to it the heighth of your Eye from the Ground, 
Ind it will give you the heighth deſired: Or if you 
and where the Plummer may fall on 22 Degrees and 


— — 


Eighth, 


—_— = 


Chap. IX. Of Grubbing ap of Woods aud 


Trees. 


hk grubbing up of Woods and Trees may be 
1 needfol upon the Account of their Unthrifti- 

s, or to plant better Lands for that purpoſe, and 
erub up Roots that are decayed to make room 


EEchargeable Work, yet it may much be leſſened by a 
Prticular Engine, which I thought it might be of 
FC vantage to make more Publick. lt is a very cheap 
Itrument, only made vſe of in ſome particular 


Nees, and will eaſe abovt a third part of the charge 


is ſort of Labour; it is an Iron-hook of about 
' e two 


pbles, and yon may the better gueſs at its M a, be- 


rant, which the larger tis, the more exaft you may 


2 
8 * —_ — 
. — — 
. = PID: 
1 C . — 
we: * * — — ＋ — 
—— —¼ — s 


EQ 1adrant, ſee the top of it; and meaſure from the 


e Minutes, it will be half the heighth ; or 67 De- 
fees and 30 Minutes will be the heighth and half the 


r them that are more thriving, @'c. which, though 


> — 
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two Foot four Inches long, with 
a large Iron-ring to it, the ſhape 
; Pool 


of which you have in the Figure, 

and may be made for about 3; water 
64. charge, which they uſe after W them, 
this manner. Where a Stub of for b 


Under- wood grows, they clear the W calt, | 
Earth round it where they think tbis v 
any ſide Roots come from it, and there 
cut them; which when they have WF Son 
done, in any Hole on the ſides of MW in W. 
5 the Root they enter the Point of the ſc 
the Hook, and putting a long Leaver into the Ring, W ſand 
two Men at the end of it go round 'till they wring ir 
the Root out, twiſting the tap Roots aſunder, the bura 
difficulty of coming at which occaſions the greateſt contin 
Labour of this Work. Stubs alſo of Trees may be have 
taken up with it; in which Work it faves a great I the Se 

| deal of Labour, though not ſo much as in the other, the W 
hecauſe the Stubs muſt be firſt cleft with Wedges IM Crineſ 
before you can enter the Hook in the ſides of itto WV. © 


wrench it ont by pieces. | ben 
3 5 TH, a. 
8 8 Vw» FD 5 F * bahi 

Chap. X. Of Seaſoning of Timber. | for 

7 the by 

Imber being felled and ſawn, is next to be ſea ſand 1 

2 fſoned: For doing of which, ſome adviſe that it JW Ae of 
be laid up very dry in an airy place, yet out of the . Knig 
Wind or Sun; others fay, it ought to be free fron y Mani 
the Extremities of the Sun, Wind, and Rain: And 'ng ” 
that it may not cleave, but dry equally, you ma duerels 
daub it over with Cow. dung. Let it not ſtand up- ela, E 
right, but lay it along, one piece upon another, in- This 
ter poſing ſome ſhort Blocks between them to preſerve I Can 
them from a certain Mouldineſs which they uſually ten by 
contract when they ſweat, and which frequently pro- Phyſicia 
duces a kind of Fungus, eſpecially if there be af dhe Phi 


ſappy Parts remaining. in cheſe 


* 
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Others adviſe to lay Boards, Planks, &'c. in ſome 


| Pool or running Stream; or, which is better, in Salt- 
water for a few Days, to extract the Sap from 
| them, and afterwards to dry them in the Sun or Air; 
for by ſo doing, (ſay they) they will neither chap, 
| caſt, nor cleave: Mr, Evelyn, particularly, commends 
this way of Seaſoning of Fir, but againſt Shrin king 
there is no Remedy. 


Some again commend Bury ings in the Earth, others 


| in Wheat; and there be Seaſonings of the Fire, as for 
| the ſcorching and hardening of Piles which are to 
| ſtand either in the Water or the Earth. 


Sir Hugh Plat informs us, that the Yenetians uſe to 


bura and ſcorch their Timber in the flaming Fire, 
| continually turning it round with an Engine 'till they 
have gotten upon it a hard black coally Cruſt; and 
the Secret carries with it great Probability, for that 
the Wood is brought by it to ſuch a hardneſs and 
drineſs, that neither Earth nor Water can penetrate 


it. © I my ſelf (fays Mr. Evelyn) remember to ae 


| * ſeen Charcoal dug ont of the Ground, amongſt the 
* © Ruins of ancient Buildings, which have in all pro- 
| © bability lain covered with Earth aho+e 1500 Years. 


For Poſts and the like that ſtand in the Ground, 


the burning the Our-ſides of thoſe Ends that are to 


— 
CQ- 


ſta id in the Ground, to a Coal, is a great Preſerva- 
tive of them. Sir Hh Plat adde, „ That a Kenti/h 
| : Knight of his Acquaintance did uſe to burn (in this 
| manner) the Ends of the Poſts for Railing or Pail- 
ing“. And this was likewiſe practiſed with good 
5 DER xd a Suſſex Gentleman, Walter Burr! of Cut 
Held, E „ | | 


4 


& This burning of the ends of Poſts is prattiſed in 
E Germany, as appears by the Abſtract of a Letter wiit- 
ten by David Vonderbeck, a German Philolopher and 
- Phyſician at Minden, to Dr. Larg: lots, regiſtred in 
= Une Philoſophical Tranſactions, Numb. 92. Pag. 1585. 
in theſe Words: “ Hence alſo they flightly burn the 


by 3 ends 
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ee ends of Timber to be ſet in the Ground, that ſo on a 
« by the Fallon made by Fire the Volatile Salts diſſolv 
&* (which by acceſſion of the Moiſture of the Earth either 
« would eaſily be conſumed to the Corruption of the them. 


e Timber) may catch and fix one another. one 
5 : to be 
Chap. XI. Of Preſerving of Timber. ] Ropes 


| it def: 
"HEN Timber or Boards are well ſeaſoned o or ab- 
dried in the Sun or Air, and fixed in thei Summ. 
laces, and what Labour you intend is beſtowed up the W 
them; the uſe of Lin- ſeed Oil, Tar, or ſuch Olea It w 
nous Matter, tends much to their Preſervation a Ring ti 
Duration. Heſiod preſcribes to hang your Inſtru mem 
in Smoak to make them ſtrong and laſting: Sure 
then the Oil of Smoak (or the Vegetable Oil, by ſon 
other means obtained) muſt needs be effeQval in tif 
Preſervation of Timber alſo. Virgil ad viſes the ſame . 
The Practice of the Hollanders is worth our Notice 
who, for the Preſervation of their Gates, Portculi end 
Draw- bridges, Sluices, and other Timbers expo r 
to the perpetval Injuries of the Weather, coat the 
over with a mixture of Pitch and Far, vpon wü; 
they ſtrew Cockle and other Shells, beaten almoſt i 
Powder, and mingled with Sea-ſand, which incu 
and arms it after an incredible manner againſt all 
Aſſaults of Wind and Weather. A 
_ When Timber is felled b*fore the Sap is perſeif 
ly at reſt (ſays Mr. Evchyn) it is very ſubject to ie 
Worm: And to prevent and cure this in Timber, 
recommend the following Secret as moſt approved 
Let common yellow Sulphur be put into a Cucifa 
bit-glaſs, upon which pour ſo much of the ſtrong 
 Aque fortis as may cover it three Fingers deep. Dil 
this to Drineſs, which is done by two or th 
Kectifications: Let the Sulphur remaining at the bd 
tom (being of a blackiſh or ſad red Colour) be 1 3 


the Way of Improving of Land. 


o ona Marble, or put into a Glaſs, where it will eaſily 
lt diſſolve into Oil. With thts aneint what Timber is 


eth cither infected with Worms, or to be preſerved from 


the them. It is a great and excellent Arcanum for ting- 
ing the Wood, of no unpleaſanc Colour, by no Art 
to be waſhed out, and ſuch a Preſervative of all man- 
ner of Woods, nay, of many other things alſo, as 
Ropes, Cables, Fiſhing-ners, Maſts, or Ships, &c. that 
i defends them from Putrefaction either in Waters 
10er above the Earth, in Snow, Ice, Air, Winter, or 
ben Summer, Cc. I am told, that Oil of Spike will kill 
Pot E the Worm in any Wood. IR 
lt were ſuperfluous to deſcribe the Proceſs of ma- 
© king the Aqua fortis; it ſhall ſuffice to let you Know, 
that our common Coperas makes this Aqua fortis well 


ent 

reh enongh for our purpoſe, being drawn over by a Re- 
ſon tort: And for Sulphur, the Ifland of St. Chriſtopher's 
i elds enough (which hardly needs any refiuing) to 


ſorniſh the whole World. This Secret (for the cu- 
Efious) I thought not fit to omir, though a more com- 
MW bcndiovs way may ſerve the turn. Three or four 
EA cointings with Linſeed Oil has proved very effe- 


the Dual. It was experimented in a Wallnut-tree Table, 
vid Fbere it deſtroyed Millions of Worms immediately, 


Jad is to be practiſed for Tables, Tubes, mathemati- 


$f Wallnuts will doubtleſs do the ſame, and IS 2 
Elweerer and better Varniſh, Bat Oil ot Cedar, or 
reg t of Juniper, is commended above all. 


a laſtruments, Boxes, Bed ſteads, Chairs, Cc. Oil 
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is, the long time that the Owners are forced to w 


if | can propoſe a Method for the taking an ess 1 
Accent of the Timber- trees, both in fee - =_ 
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Chap. XI. Of cloſing Chops and Clefts i in green 1 


amber. 


REEN Timber is very apt to ſplit and cleave 
after it is wrought into Form, which in fine! 
Buildings is a great Eye-{ore : But to cloſe the Chops 


and Clefts 1 find this Expedient to do well; whictf 


is to anoint and ſupple it with the Fat of Powder'd. 4 


beef Broth, with which it muſt be well ſoaked, and 
the Chaſm filled with Sponge dipped in it: This tf 
be done twice over. Some Carpenters make uſe oi 
Greaſe and Saw-duſt mingled ; but the firſt is ſo good 
a way (ſays my Author) that IJ have ſeen Wind- noc 
Timber ſo exquiſitely cloſed, as not to be diſcerned 


where the Defects were. This muſt be uſed what. 
the Timber is green. FE, 


I ſhall conclude this Treatiſe of Foreſt. trees wit W | 
conſidering, and in ſome meaſure propoſing of K 


medies for two of the greateſt Diſcouragements tha 
belong to the Planting and Raiſing of them: The on 


e 


for the growth of their Timber before they cu — 


make any Profit of it; and the other is, the Tin 
ber's being lable to ſo1 many Abvſes and Cheats fron” 
Tenants, Bailiffs, Executors, and others, in caſe , 
the Owner's Negligence or Death ; eſpecially if the; 
are forced to leave their Wood to a young Hei 1 
Now as to the firſt Objection, if the Timber is thi? 
ving there is no Stock you can have Money in ti 


will turn to better Account, though you ſtay lon; F 


for it; nor any thing that it can be better ſecured i 
which [ think will make amends for the Stay. AF? 
as for the ſecond Objection, which I think the moi 
material, and the greateſt Inconveniency and Diſcogs 
ragement to Planting and raiſing of Timber of ann 


\ 
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Woods, I ſhall wholly anſwer that Objection and 
224 Inconveniency too: For the doing of which, firſt, 


in Hedge- rows you may obſerve this Method. Sup- 


poſe the four Fields underneath to be what you have 


aveſÞ a mind to take an Account of, which are called by the 


fine] Names of, The Ten Acre Field, The New Mead, The 
op Foad Pleen, and Park Pleen, and lying as in the fol- 
ich} lowing Map; Een 
d.] 

and? 
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Make a Scheme after the following manner. 


Names 
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Names | Side off | | mn 
of the | the Timber Tree, Pol lards. Saplings, 01 
Fields. Fields.) 2 5 | young Tree- 
5 VVV 
Oak] aſh Elm _ Aſh Elm oaklantely 
N. ſide 1034 6 10 4 110 5 4 | 
EH end 5 46 $1013; | TE 
S ſideſ 54 | 2 141344 
(Wend 4] | 3 F 6 |5]4 
N. ſidef 51 3 1 l 61-54-14 „ 
| ae} E. end 314 F}-: 46 42 
| * S. ſide. 35 2 2234 5 8 
| (N. fide L Ht6] io 5 (- 
Park YE. end 443 2 61.44; 
Pleen. YS. fideſy | 4 | 2 PEEL, | 515 | 
CWend 54232465 
[road 8 fide} 4 | 3 2 | TY 2 | ER 
al W 
| | L 21 i | E-1-1 1 gl 


Note, That in the above scheme, the firſt Colum 1 
is the Names of the Fields, the ſecond Column is ti: 
Sides and Ends of the {aid Fields, the third the num 
ber of Timber, Oaks, the fourth the Timber Al? 
the fifth the Timber Elms, the ſixth Oak Pollard 
the ſeventh Aſh Pollards, the eighth Elm Pollard 
the ninth Sapling or young Oaks, the tenth youn Y 
Aſh, the eleventh young Elms 4 and the twelfi 
Column is to add other ſorts of Trees in, or to 
down when they are felled. 12 
Oaly 'tis to be obſerved, that to the New 7. . 
Field is reckoned but two Sides and only the Eaſt cn Fro 
becauſe the Ditch being on the New Mead (ide, tf 
| Hedge row between that and the Ten Acre Field, i 
reckonged to the ten Acres; and though the Hedg " 
row between the New Mead Field and the Park [li Noe! 
is reckored to both, *tis becauſe there are T recs Wt 
the Dools belonging to the Park Pleen, and not wi 
Trees are in the Hedge-rows, 3 
: 0.89 
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For taking an Account of the Number of Trees in 
Woods, where they are long and narrow *tis eaſily 
done when they are felled ; but where Woods are 
lar ge, tis more difficult: I ſhall therefore propoſe to 
you the Method I took for the doing of it in a Wood 
have that contains about 40 Acres. A Draught of 
which you have as follows. | 


c 


; 


q in Tn a Oy A CT 74 5 


W . * A 


l 


Cc 


un | "oy | 
1 | 4 
Null. | : L b r 


a 550 | 
arc „ KX 
ard Ed D 
ons : G EY, | 

elf Which Wood being too large to fell at once (I not 

o e kRving Woods enough to anſwer ſuch a Fall every 

I éear) and finding my Wood. cut in Patches, and o- 
Ai er parts of it ſcambled and cut before it was at its 

| eng rowth; that they might come at what was fit to cut, 
e, u reſolved to cut a Cart-way through the middle of 
Id, e by which means I propoſed three Advantages ; 
jede Arft, to cut what part of my Wood I would, and to 
+ P e a clear Cart-way to carry off both my Wood 
-ecs d Timber, which ſaved my Standers and Wood too 

t WI ry much. Secondly, To divide my Wood into 
o Parts, in order to the counting of my Standards ; 
4 an 
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and Thirdly, It being near my Houſe, to have a fine 
Walk of it; which Cart-path in the Map is marked 


with a pricked Line from a to b. But, I ſuppoſe, [ 


ſhall be asked how, in a ſtanding Wood, I could car. 


ry the Path ſo ſtraight, and ke:p the middle of the 


Wood from ons end to the other? For the doing of 


which, the Method I took was this: | drew on the 


Map the Line ab, and taking of the Angle on the 
Map at a, I ſet my plain Table to that Angle, and 
by my Sight I directed a Workman to cut a narrow 
Path of about two Foot wide, and about ſeven or 
eight Yards into the ſtanding Wood, and then | ſtuck 


up two Sticks of equal Height, on the top of which 
I made a ſmall Slit, and ſtuck a ſmall piece of white 
Paper in them, and then ordered the Workman to 


go into the ſtanding Wood as far as he could through 
the Boughs, ſee the white. Papers, and then to cut his 
way out to them; and this he repeated doing 'til} he 


was fo far off the firſt Stakes as not to diſcern them 
well, and then I ſet up another Stake in the ſame 


manner to range with the firſt, and continued adding 


of one Stake after another till he got through to the 


Wood's end : This is the way of their cutting their 


_ Glades in Hertfordfhire, which bit as near the middle 


as you ſee it laid down in the Draught: This, as! 


ſaid before, divided my Wood into two Parts; and 


from the Gate ar c to the Stile at 4 was a Foot-path, 
which I marked likewiſe with a pricked Line, which 


made in the Wood the two Diviſions of A and B. 


And having ſome Woods adjoining to this Wood at 


7, I was obliged to make another Cart-way from «| 
to f, which made the Diviſions of C and De And 


from the Foot-path c d, being too large a Diviſion, | 
to leſſen it I made ſeveral ſmall Hills, in which I ſtuck Þ 


Stakes to run parallel with the corner of the Wood | 1 0 


gh, which made the Diviſions E and F. By which 
means I divided my Wood into fix Parts, which af. 
forded me a part to fell every Year, and gave me an 


© 
0 ppor- 4 
15 Fl 


Fr FA 
s | 3: 
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opportunity of counting the Trees in each Diviſion 
| 8sT felled them, which 1 did after this manner. 


My Wood conſiſting only of Oak and Aſh, I divi- 


* ded my Trees into three ſorts, viz. firſt Storers, 
which Ireckoned all to be that were under 12 Inches 


Circumference ; ſecondly, Saplings, which I called all 


under 24 Inches Circumference ; and what was two 


Foot Circumference, or above a Yard from the 


Ground, I reckoned Timber-trees ; And taking of a 
— Slate, I drew {ix 


— — — Lines after this 


„ 


me with a Paper 
„ ruled after the 


1 || | | apieceof Chalk, 


III 


Inches long, and 


Trees that we 
were not certain 


1 © > © 


of being under the Meaſure mentioned he meaſured, 
and as he counted the Trees he drew a Chalk-line a- 
bout them, which ſhewed us which we told, that we 
might not tell them again: And as he told them I 
ſcored on the firſt Line the Oak Storers, on the ſecond 
Line the Saplings, and on the third Line the Timber 
Oaks, obſerving the ſame Method with the Aſh; and 
when I had ſcored twenty on any of the Lines, I rub- 
bed out my Scores on the Slate, and with my Pencil 
I ſcored one on the Paper for one Score, And the 
* Diviſions of A and B being all the Wood that was 
> felled at preſent, when | came home 1 found my Ac- 
count of thoſe two Diviſions as follows, which I fer 


down 


manner; and ta- 
king of one with 


ſamemanner, and 


a black Lead Pen- 
cil, and a Line 
1 | | | | with two Knors 
1 3 iin it one on: 


1 | the other of 24 
1 Inches: Thoſe 


5 
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down in the following Method ; that I think will be! 


Direction enough for this or any other Woods that 
you ſhall bave occaſion to take an Account of. 


An Account of the Number of Trees in the ſeveral Divi. 
ions of my Wood, called The Great Wood, taken in 
-the Tear 1708. 


© „ „ 


. A = 1 


No torers SaplinſTimbei] Storets |Saplin[Timber 


= 159 | 110 50 + wt's 


Ls 2 — 


And though this Exactneſs may ſeem more nice 
than is necellary, yet no one knowing whoſe Hand 
he may fall into, it may be of Advantage, the Pains 
being very little, eſpecially ſince I have my ſelf, 
with only one to help me, taken an Account of three 
Acres of Wood Land in an Hours time, where the 
Standards have been very thick, which! think no ve- 
ry tedious Buſineſs; but I ſhall leave every one to do 
as they ſee moſt convenient, and proceed to give 
lome Account of the Kitchen. G aden. 
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BOOK XII. 


he td 


| WH are uſaually planted in the Kitchen-Garden, or 
&- Ourorys . 


. 72 
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Have already ſhewed the Husband- 
man how to order his Paſture, Ara- 
ble, and Wood Land; and what I 
have now to treat of, is the Kirchen- 
SCE, Garden and the Orchard, which are 

parts of Husbandry of no ſmall Ad- 
4 vantage to the induſtrious Farmer; 
and for the quantity of Ground that the Kite hen- 


vill turn to better Advantage than what is impro— 
Corn that is ſaved by Beans, Peas, and Roots; and 
likewiſe a great deal of Barley, where is plenty of 
Cyder, beſides the Advantage that Fruit brings by 
Cyder that might come to be exported to Foreign 


Art of making this profitable Liquor; but of theſe 


things hereafter. I ſhall at preſent ouly give Dire- 


1 ddions for the Kitehen- Garden; in firſt (hewing what 
is the beſt Situation and Figure for a Kitchen. Garden: 
Secondly, How to order the Greund-Beds, Cc. for 


"1 | Chap. I. Of ſuch Herbs, Roots, and Fruits, as 


Garden takes up, there is no part of his Land that 


ved this way, it being a great deal of Meat and 


what may be fold to neighbouring Towns, and the 


Parts, if we could attain to a true Pei fection in the 


thus 
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this uſe, that being the Foundation of the Work! Sec 
And thirdly, Give a Catalogue of ſuch uſeful Herbs, of La 
Roots and Fruits (as are therein to be cultivated) in bandr 


an Alphabetical manner; which I think will be the the 80 


readieſt way to find any particular ſorts of Garden additi 


Commodities that ſhall be deſired, and will be much treate 


Situation. 


better than the ranking of them under their ſeveral Kche 
Kinds or Species. And therefore, Roots 

Firſt, As to the Situation of the Kitchen - Garden, W than f 
ſmall Valleys or low Grounds are beſt, becauſe com- Soil, 
monly ſuch Places have a good depth of Earth, and meet 


are fatned by the neighbouring Hills, eſpecially if they (hic 


are not expoſed to Invadations, and afford good vanta; 
Water; but as for Fruit-Trees, a Ground moderate. very 1 
ly dry (provided the Soil be rich and deep) is the beſt; MW cf Lat 
and for the Poſition, if the Earth be ſtrong, and con- times 
ſequently cold, the South Aſpect is the beſt ; but if (being 
it be light and hot, the Eaſt is to be preferr'd. Te only a 
Southern Alpects are often expoſed to great Winds {We niciou 
from the middle of Auguſt to the middle of OGobr; it fel 
the Eaſtern is ſubject to the North-Eaſt Winds, which {MW inclin? 
withers the Leaves and new Shoots, eſpecially of meet 

Peach Trees; and the Weſtern to the North Weſt MW Nouri 
Winds, which brings Blites in Spring, ard ſtrong FF ſpecia 


Gales in Autumn, which commonly ſhakes off the Witrate | 
Fruit before it is ripe: But as all Poſitions have their I ſture 


Figure. 


being once and a half or twice as long as broad fot 
in Squares the moſt uniform Beds may be made; the 


to be of a good heighth, and placed ſo as to afforl iſ 


Perfections and Imperfections, care muſt be taken to {We cauſes 
make what Advantage we can of the firſt, and to uſe ¶ ſcorch 
our beſt Skill to defend our ſelves from the laſt. E To 

The beſt Figure for a Kitchen-Garden, and mol 
convenient for Culture, is a Square of ſtraight Angles, 


Walls ought alſo to be well furniſhed with Fruit - Trees, 


good ſhelter on all ſides; the Beds, Plats and Bordes I. 
co be ſet with all ſorts of things neceſſary for all 5% U. 
ſons of the Year, and to have the Walks clean, of: 

proportionable largeneſs, and to afford as much vari FF: 
ty as the place will admit off. Second!ſ! 
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ki Secondly, For the way of managing and ordering Land #o 
| of Land for this Purpoſe; as in all other ſorts of Hus- order. 
in bindry, ſo in this you are to conſider the nature of 
he the Soil, and what is moſt proper and beſt to make an 
len | addition to its Goodneſs ; of which Particulars I have 
ch I treated already, only it is to be noted, that as your 0 
ral Kitchen Garden is to afford great variety of Plants, 1 
Roots, Herbs, &c. your Soil muſt be made more rich i 
| than for Corn, moſt Garden things requiring a richer 
m- oil, if you deſi ign to have them proſper well; if you + 
nd meer with Ground that is naturally good and moiſt — 
e (which is the beſt foi Girden- ground) it is a great Ad- 
od vantage, and much leſſens the Expence ; but Land is 
te. very rarely found that doth not require a great deal 
of Labour, tho' it may not want Magere; for many 
ou. times the Surface of the Earth ſhall} be geo, which 
tit Wbcing opened a Spit deep) will be found to afford 
The fan, a cold Clay bottom; which is a much more per- 
nds nicious Soil for Trees and Gaiden ware than Gravel, 
it ſelf, becauſe in Gravel, eſpecially if any thing 
ch ine to Springs, the Roots of Trees, &c. often 
ot meet with ſome ſmall Veins, whence they draw 
elt ENowiſhment ; whereas the Clay, in dry Years e- 
ons We ſpecially, is ſo hard, that the Roots cannot pene- 
the trate it, and binds © firm, that it hinders the mois = 
heit I ſture that falls upon it from ſinking through, and ſo == 
E cauſes the Roots to ſtand too moiſt in Winter, aud Y 
2 orches them with too much heat in the Summer, 
Io redreſs this defect, the only expedient is, to 


nolt break up this ſort of yo as deep and no deeper than 
les, Wide Earth is good, beginning with a Trench four or 
for five Foot broad, the whole length or breadth of the 
the place, caſting the ſeveral Moulds all upon one fide; 


Fendi into your bottom, when your. Trench i is empty, 
caſt in long Dung, « or, which is much better, Fern, 
[Leaves of Trees; Totten Sticks, Weed, or any fort 
Ser of Traſh you can procure with che moſt Eaſe and leaſt 
Charge, to rot and keep the Ground from binding. 
This Traſh ſhould be laid at the bottom about half 
# Foot thick, and after that fling apo it your top 
LOL nn. 1 Spit; 
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Spit, caſting the Mould which lies upper-moſt (ani zut 


which is ever beſt) upon the Dung, and ſo making ſhonld 


firſt Trench ſo as that the Mould which you found un. 


the ſecond Trench as the former, you ſhould fill your stones 


-carry'c 


dermoſt ſnould now lie on the top; and thus you mut and th 


any thing of Dung be added to it; but if it prove au 


continue to do till you have finiſh d the whole Work ſmall !. 
But it may be here objected, that the Earth whicſ of the 
you take from beneath will be barren and unfruiiful Dung 
which indeed it will for the firſt Year, but being er And 
poſed to the Air, Rains and Froſt of one Winter, i Carder 
will be ſo mellow as to make it fruitful, eſpecialſyi vill be 


thing churliſh, an addition of drift Sand will quickh|F#; 


looſe the binding quality of it; and if it is cold Land | 


Smiths Aſhes, or other Aſhes, if you live near Towny 


| where they are to be had, will be the beſt Manure fy 


ſerv'd, that rich Soils produce large, fair Fruit, au, 
Clay and Chalky Lands the beſt taſted, and mo, 


Time of 
Trench- 
ing. 


unprofitable Weeds; which if you do not find yo 


other Manure, except Chalk. 


of May ſuch Ground as you deſign for an Autumal S0 


vou can; which is the only time to deſtroy all 6 3 
3 1 


it; Pidgeons, Fowls and Sheeps-dung are alſo ve; 
good for all ſerts of cold Land, But tis to he oF 


laſting. Garden-ware eating better that comes off 
a natural Soil than what is forced with Dung, or ae 

The beſt time for the trenching up of Land is tit | 1 
beginning of Winter, when the Ground is moiſt ars 


eeaſie to dig; but as there are two Seaſons of the ve 4; 
to ſow and plant Herbs, ſo there are two times to bin 


Gardens into order, which is the Autumn and Meg. 
Spring; the firſt Labour being to be beſtow'd abo 
the beginning of November, upon ſuch Ground as young 
deſign to ſow in the Spring, and to dig in the Mong 


ing, that the cold in Winter, and the heat in Summe 
may have an opportunity to make the Clods ſbof . 
and brittle, to turn them into Duſt, and to kill ar 


firſt digging up to deſtroy, you may give your La 
2 ſecond and a third Digging in the hotteſt drieſt 11! 


tort of trumpery. 
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; But where you meet with a gravelly bottom, you 
mould husband it as is already preſcrib'd, and the 
stones which are mingled with the Earth ſhould be 
'Þ carry'd out; but in caſe the Gravel lie not very thick, 
and that when it is broke up, you meet with Sand or 
{mall looſe Gravel, it may do without flinging it out 
of the Trenches, becauſe the Trees, by help of the 
Dung, will ſtrike Root in it. 

And tho? theſe are chargeable ways of ordering of 


„ Gardens, yet it is done once for all, and the Charge 


vill be abundantly anſwered in the Growth of what 


that root downwards; but ſome are more curious, 
In that they Skreen all the Earth with which they fil 
heir Trenches ; but that is needleſs for the whole 
Parden, particular Beds on which you deſign to raiſe 
Eparticular Seeds or Plants being ſufficient to be ſo or- 
gered. 


borner of your Garden to be laid by, that ic may be 
3 rotten and turned to good Mould againſt 
pring, to renew the Earth with about your Arti- 
Hoaks, and for the planting and ſowing of Colli-flow- 
Fes, Cabbages, Onions, Oc. vid, the Culture of Orch- 


> - 

Pore or leſs in Number, according to the variety of © 
© Wghr not to be wider than you can reach croſs; that 
wing Seeds, Cc. In the warmeſt ſunny part of your 
garden or Orchard place your tendereſt Plants, or 
Wch as you would have forward, obſerving to keep 
| l Gi! or covering; according to che Seaſoll. 


++ Te 


plants you ſer in it, eſpecially for Fruit or other Trees 


eds you have to ſow, and Herbs to plant, and which 


dem, as warm as their nature requires, either With 
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heſides which, you muſt have an equal Compoſiri tion Of Ma 
Ir mixture of Dung and Earth always ready in ſome ure. 


du And for each ſort of Seed and Plants it will be ne- Loving 
'Ellary to lay out particular Beds, which may be the % 7 


Beds. 


Pa may, by Paths left between them, come to weed 
dem, and rake them fine; which is the beſt way of 


Seeds to 
Jow. 


Shelter. 
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The ſureſt way to have the moſt Advantage of your 
Dung or Soil, and to have Seeds proſper, that they 


may come up "moſt even, and be all buried at one cet. 
tain depth, is thus; Firſt rake your Bed even, then 


throw on a part of your mixture of Farth and Deng; 
which alſo rake very even aud Level, on which ſon Þ 


your Seeds, whether Onions, Leeks, Lettice, or ſuch 
like; 


tle more, and you ſhail not fail of a fruitful Crop, 
In Gardens, as well as in Fields, care muſt be tz. 
nips or Carrots ;z 


ten. 
If your Garden be expoſed to the cold Wiads 


Pales, Walls, 


the 8 
is Sno 
4 45 15 ( 
| Nort] 
| winds 
| ter; 
the fa 
then with a wide Sieve ſift on 'the Earch mixed 


with Dung about a quarter of an Inch thick, or a lit. that 4 


to che 
1 and / 
ken not to ſow one fort of Crop too often in og 
Place, or on the ſame piece of Land, eſpecially Par Frida 
which being often {own without E 


+ 
| change of place, are apt to canker, or be worm es or an) 


ö vide a 
incloſe 


which are very injurious to moſt ſorts of Plants: Neuf about 


Hedges, &c. the bc! 

ſhelter is to lay your Ground after this following mat 
ner, that is, Let it be laid up in ridges a Foot or twouſ 3: 
heighth, ſomewhar upright on the back or North: 


11 as 
uſe | 


ſide thereof, and more floping to the South-ſide, fir 
about three or four Foot broad, on which ſide you m qv 
ſow any of your Garden Tillage: theſe Banks lyinÞF ; 


one behind the other will much break the Wind, F; 


and theſe ſhelving ſides will much expedite the 11 A 
pening of Peas and other Fruits, by receiving mor! 
direQly the Beams of the Sun; in caſe the Ground 5Þ 3 


over. moiſt you may plant the higher, and if over-di\ 


then the lower; ſo that it ſeemsto remedy all extrea 


except Hear, which rarely 1njures, 


Plants neuf? 


brought from a hotter Climate than where you pla 


them, ripen later than thoſe uſed to it, as tho ＋ 


brought from a colder Climate ripen ſooner. 


*Tis uſual to defend ſeveral tender Plants from ti 


Cold in Winter to produce them, and to expole 4 
to the Sun in ſuch winter-days as prove clear; 


expoſure injureth the Plants more than the cold, . i 


"| Jour before Noon, and an hour after. 
FY P earth up your Plants as they ſhoot in heighth, and 
hen they are able to bear the cold you may cranſ- 
ö Wait them, and the Dung of your hot Beds, when 
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the Sun-beams in froſty weather eſpecially, if there 
is Snow upon the Ground, makes a Plant faint and ſick, 
as is obſerved in Laurel; 
North wall, or in the ade, althoꝰ open to the ſevereſt 
winds, yet it will retain its green colour all the Win- 
ter; but if it ſtand in the Sun, it changeth yellow: 
| the ſame is obſerved of ſeveral other tender Plants 
that are uſually ſheltred from the wind, and expoſed 
| to the Sun; yet tis not improper to give Plants Sun 
| and Air in any time of winter that is mild, but not 
ia Froſty or bleak weather. 

| To make a hot Bed, in February or earlier, for the 
raiſing of Melons, Cucumbers, Radiſhes, Colliflowers, 
or any other tender Plants or Flowers, yo muſt pro- 
vide a warm place, defended from al] Winds by being 
| Incicſed with a Pale or Hedge made of Reed or Sera 
about ſix or ſeven Foot high, of ſuch diſtance or capa- 
\ 15 as your Occaſion requires, within which you muſt 
F Tiiſe a Bed of about two or three Foot high, and 
Þ three Foot over of new Horſe-dung of about tix or 
kight Days old, treading it down very hard on the 
| bop, to make it level; 
| round with Boards or Bricks, 
+ Monld about three or four Inches thick on it; 
When the extream heat of the Bed is over, which you 


which if it grow againſt a 


and if you will yon may edge it 
and 


a perceive by thruſting in your ringer, then plant 


Vor Seeds as you think fit, and erect ſome Forks 
Vor or five Inches above the Bed, to ſupport a Frame 
made of Sticks and covered with Straw or Baſs-mat 
defend the Seeds and Plants from cold and wet; 


on- 
you may open your covering in a warm day for an 
Remember 


Pne with, will be of great uſe to mend your Garden. 


Ld negleded 
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Hot Bed. | 


laying of fine, rich 


Ly J any curious and neceſſary Plants would ſuffer were . 
99 ey not carefully watered at their firſt removal, or . 
= extream dry Seals, therefore this 15 05 to be 
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young and tender Plants, and only wet the Earth a. 


it ought to ſtand a Day in the Sun in ſome Tub, «ff 


fore you uſe i It. 


is to be preferred before Well or Spring-water, 


| Weather. 


eld in moiſt Ground from Auguſt to the end of Apil ' 
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veglected early in the Spring; but whilſt the Wea: 
ther is cold be cautions of watering the Leaves of the 


bout them, 
When your Plants or Seeds are more hardy, and the p 
Nights yet cold, water in the Forenoons ; but when! 


the Nights are warm, and the Days hot, then the E. 
vening is the beſt time. 


If you draw any Water out of Wells or deep Pits 1 
ſuch like ; for your tender Plants in the Spring, be. 


But pond, River, Or Rain- water needs i it not, and | | 


If you infuſe Pidgeons-dung, Sheeps-dung, Hens 1 


dug, Aſhes, Lime, or any fat Soil, or other matte 
in your Water, either in Pits, Ciſterns, or other! 


Veſſels for that purpoſe, and therewith cautiouſly wat 
ter your Plants, it will much add to their encreaſe, | ®* 
For Colliflower:, Artichoabs, and ſuch like, let th! 
Ground fink a little round the Plant in form of i $ 
ſhallow Diſh, and the Water will the better au ® | 
more evenly go to the Roots. S, 
Water not any Plants overmuch, leſt the Wate 3 
carry away with it the vegetative or fertil Salt, f 
ſo impoveriſh the Ground, and chill the Plant. | 
But it is better to water a Plant ſeldom and th He 
rovghly, than often and flenderly ; for ſhallow u 
tering is but a Deluſion to the Plant, and provokes 


it to Root ſhallower than otherwiſe it "would, and u 4 | 


makes it more obnoxious to the Extremity of t © 
Slips or cuttings of Herbs or Plants ſhould be platt A 


and be frequently watered, and ſeparated at 
Enot, Joint, or Bur, or two or three Inches beneal 1 
it, and de {ripped of moſt of their Leaves befor} 
you plant them, leaving no ſide Branches on then 


ſome ſlit the end where? Lis cut off, and ſome tilt * 
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All ſuch Plants muſt ſtand two Years at the leaſt be- 
fore they be fit to remove. 


If yon are willing to have the Ground always 


moiſt about a Plant, place near it a Veſſel of Water, 
putting therein a piece of Wollen Cloth or Liſt, and 
let the one end thereof hang out of the Veſlel to the 
Ground, and the other end be in the Water in the 
manner of a Crane, cauſing the Liſt or Cloth to be 
{firſt wet; and by this means will the Water conti- 
| poally drop till all be dropped out of the Veſſel, 
which may then be renewed, only you muſt obſerve 
to let the end that hangs without the Veſſel be al- 

and ways lower than the Water in the Veſſel, elſe it will 

| got ſucceed ; and if it drop not faſt enough, encreaſe 


ens! ! 


our Liſt or Cloth; if too faſt, diminiſh it. 


. 1 If the Weather be never ſo dry when you ſow any 


orts of Seeds, water them not 'till they have been in 


the Ground forty-eight Hours, and the Ground ſet- 
„ died about them, that they may be a little glutted 
t the with the natural Juice of the Earth, firſt, leſt they 
of i 


r a the Ground is very dry when. you ſow Seed, ſow 


them ſomewhat the deeper. 
Vater * 
„ ab» 


= by too much Water coming on them at once. 


Such Herbs as are for Phyſical Uſes or to Still, are 
eemed to have the greateſt Virtue in May, or 
nen in Flower, when the full Sap is in them, but 


the Roots are beſt in Winter, but then they ſhould 
e ſown between the middle of 7uly and the latter 
end of Auguſt, or very early in the Spring. Thoſe 
| Fiich are very tender ſhould be ſown in Hot-beds, and 
| Witerwards being removed into thinuer Order beſet on 
Pod Ground, and conſtantly kept watered if the 
{Weather be dry: But you muſt remember, that what 


8 raiſed on Hot-beds are to be covered, and defend- 


in caſe of cold Nights or Mornings until they 
Poe got ſome Strength, or are out of danger by 


Ie Temperateneſs of the Seaſon, and that thoſe ſorts 


Herbs and Flowers are to be ſown early, that ei- 


f 1 er Seed, or die the ſame Year they are ſown, that 


I 4 they 


* 
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they may have the benefit of the whole Summer! 


growth. 
The cutting off of the Buds and Branches of Flow. 


ers, and other Plants leaving only one Stem or Twp 


more or leſs, according to the ſtrength of the Root, 


cauſes both the Flower and Fruit to be larger, and 
viela 
the fairer Leaf, take the better Root, and endure 


Herbs alſo often gather the more ftrength, 


the Winter the better for their being cut ; for the 
Sap, by this means, has the leſs to nouriſh, and thi 
leſs is expended above, the more the Roots ar 
ſtrengthened, as may be obſerved, in moſt Tree 


Th 
Frefreſ 
tis n 
youre 
| you c 


that are lopped ; nay, ſome Plants periſh i in WinteF: 
only for want of being cut in the preceeding Summer 


Beſides, the often cutting of Plants prevents their 


growing ſticky and running to Seed, which often hi 
Zards the killing of them; and ' 'tis "obſervable, ta 


all Herbs wax ſweeter both i in Smell and Taſte fu 
often cutting, eſpecially the latter Sprouts, as may E 
found in all Eſculents. 'y 


Flowers and Garden-Fruits are commonly mob g 
eſteemed for their coming early or late. How u? 
make them early, I have already deſcribed, but ua 
retard them, ſow or plant them in as late a Seaſonz yi 


you can, 


Remove them often, and prevent as mul t 
as you can the uſval Excitements of Sun and Air, u. 


the diſtur bing of the Roots in the removal is a gre nt 
Hindrance to their Attraction of Novuriſhment, ant 


new Fibres will not ſhoot forth to attract new Not 1 
riſnment 'till ſeveral Days after their removal. 0 
Moſt ſorts of Pot and Sweet Herbs may be ſow 
from the beginning or middle of March until Aug 
in Gronnds'that are of good temper, but then in e 
tream hot and dry Weather they require a more th 
ordinary care to be taken of them, but Grounds tha 
are of a moiſt cold Nature ſhovld neither be ſown ta, 
becauſe, if ſowed early, the 


early nor too late; 
chill the Seeds and rot them, and the Froſts are 2 
to pew them out of the Grouad, and ſometimes 10% 

s Wem 
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er's Worms are apt to deſtroy them: And if the Seed 
lis ſowed late, ſuch Grounds are apt to chap or bind, 


Ow. except they are well watered, 
"wk Keep or ſet all your Herbs that are durable in one 


bot, quarter in Beds by themſelves, by which means that 


and part of your Garden will be always in order, and 
ieldg do not ſet too many in a Heap or Cluſter together. 

dure The Sun (hining on Trees or Plants does greatly 
theWrefreſh and enliven them, eſpecially in Winter when 


the tis not a Froſt, and therefore let the Situation of 


are your Orchard or Garden have as much of the Sun as 
rei vou can, | 
inte The removing of Flowers, Plaats, &c. in their 
proper Seaſon, preſerves both their Colours and 
Kinds; for the long ſtanding of them in the ſame Soil 


Nature of the Plant exotick to it, as may be obſer- 


| ins grow fairer and larger. 
Ihe beſt time to remove Bulboſe Roots is as ſoon 


| Yithered, which may 'be done the ſooner if when 
he beauty of the Flower is paſt, you cut off the 


aoved in Summer than Winter. It doing theſe 
rts of Roots no harm to keep them hve or fix 
Honths out of the Ground, but they muſt be kept 


hollow ſpungy Nature, as Frittilarias, Hyacinthis 


ho ſhould mix with them ſome fine dry Sand. Theſe 
[8''cral Rules being obſerved, I ſhall thirdly proceed 
che — Order promiſed; and begin with 
F- A. 


 Aleſander. 


þ L. i pretty big, and a Weile more ſwelling on one 125 


ä ſauſese any Plant to degenerate, becauſe the Plant will 
Irhauſt the proper Novriſhment by its long ſtand- 
g, and alſo the Soil it ſelf is apt to change the 
ed in moſt Grains and Plants, which by often re- 
$ the Flower is faded, and the Leaves of the plant 
alk to prevent its Seeding, ſuch Plants being better 


Ay leaſt they ſhould mould or grow; but Roots of 


Pots of Ranunculas's, c. If you keep them long, 


leſander is propagated only by Seed that is oval 
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than the other, which bends a little Inwards „ ſtreaked 
all along and croſs-ways on the Edges between the 
Sides. It's one of the Furnitures of our Winter 83. 
lads, which muſt be whitened in the ſame manner 
as Wild Endive or Succory at the end of Autumn, it; 
| Leaves being cut down, and the Bed wherein it grom 
covered over with long dry Dung or Straw, $kreen- 
ed fo cloſe that the Froſt may be excluded from it, 
whereby the new Leaves that ſpring there-from wil 
grow white, yellowiſh, and tender. It's ſown pre. diſhes, 
ty thin in the Spring, and the Seed gathered the la:. them a 
ter end of Summer, and the Plant being hardy, 10 bout 
quires not much watering. pill be 
Angelica. r. 3 
Angelica is of ſeveral ſorts, but that growing u 
Gardens is of moſt uſe ; 'tis raiſed by Slips or Seed 
which it bears in plenty the ſecond Year, and the 
fades; neither the Slips nor Seeds ſhould be plarteſf 
or ſown in too dry Ground, It flowereth in Jai 
and Auguſt, the Roots may be removed the firſt Yea | 
If you Net the Seed ripen the Roots commonly dit 
but by careful cutting of it you may prevent iy 
Seeding, by which means both Root and Plant muß 
be preſerved many Vears. m 
. Arrach. 1 
: Arrach, Orrach or Orage, is propagated only bl 77 
Seed, being one of the quickeſt Plants both in comig 
up and running to Seed, which laſt it doth the be 
 ginning of June. They ſow it pretty thin, and ſon . 
of it, which is good Seed, ſhould be tranſ) planted if 
a ſeparate place. Its Leaves are very good in raf; 
tage and Stuffings. It ſhould be uſed as ſoon a5 iÞ'Y 
peeps out of the Ground, becauſe it decays quick\Þg 
and to have ſome the more early, they ſow it in da 
Beds. It thrives very well in all ſorts of Grouns E 
but grows kalte! in the beſt. en 
Aſbaragus. t 
Aſparagus is a fine Plant for the Kitchen, and = up 
much eſteemed, even in Pliny's time: They are ſt 
ted of Seeds ſorrn the latter end of March, or abo“ i 
Mic hael m ? 


ichat 
fore ti 
grow, 
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lichaelmas, becauſe they lie long in the Ground be- 


row, that is, four or ſix Seeds together; but the 
peſt way is to break the Shell, and to beat out the 
zeed, which put into Water, and the Husk will ſwim, 
and the Seeds ſink, which dry before you ſow : They 
vuſt be ſown indifferent thin, and the Ground kept 
iglear of Weeds, let the Soil be neither too dry, too 
pet, nor cold; you may ſprinkle a few Onions, Ra- 


[them as ſoon as the Aſparagus begins to ſpread, and 
Hout a Year after, if they are big enough, as they 


bot, at two Years end at leaſt vou may tranſplant 
8 u em; which is to be done at the end of March and 
pril, planting them in Beds about three or four 
Fot broad, and raiſed ſomewhat higher than the 


e moſt expeditiouſly raiſed by Plants bought of the 
 Sardiners of two or three Years old, who raiſe them 
"SM purpoſe for Sale, you'll find buying of them the 


read their Roots as much as you can, Theſe Beds 
EWvſt be well prepared by digging firſt about two 
Pot deep, and four Foot wide, and made level at 


e bottom; mix very good rotten Dung with the 


Pot diſtance in three or four Rows. You muſt for- 
Par to cut them for three Years, that the Plants 


n be ſmal]; but if they be ſpared four or five 
| &#2rs, they will grow as big as Leeks ; the ſmall 
es may be left, that the Roots may grow bigger, 
{ Wicring thoſe that ſpring up about the end of the 


x eedingly repair the hurt that you have done to 
plants in reaping their Shoots, When you have, 


vered 


_ 


fore they grow, which ſome ſow in the Shell as they 


"Kdihes, or Lettuce the firſt Year ; but you muſt draw 
pill be if the Ground is good and well ordered; if 
FEth-ways that go between them. But as Aſparagus 
Hoſt profitable way. In planting of them, mind to 


Mould, and fill them up. They are planted at two 


y be ſtrong and not ſtubbed, for otherwiſe they 


fon to run up into Seed, and by this means it will 


i Won the Winter's approach, cut away the Stalks, the 
Ws, about the beginning of November, mult be co- 
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vered with new Horſe-dong four or five Fingern. 
thick; but ſome uſe Earth four Fingers thick, and tro Is 
Fingers thick of old Dung, which will keep then Fruits 
from the Froſt : The Beds are to be uncovered abou pon 
the middle of March, and good fat Mould about tyo in Sea 
or three Fingers thick ſpread over them, and th oil, 
Dung laid in the Alleys or elſewhere to rot, and Ye VE! 


| fit to renew the Mould with the following Spring wh 


out of the Nurſery Bed. And you muſt not fil 


Ground about three or four Inches deep on ere 


but Butcher's Dung is the heſt Soil for them where 9) the 


can be had. time o 


| If the old Roots of theſe Plants be taken up abou * 
the beginning of January, and planted in a hot gel s 35 
well defended from the Froſt, Aſparagus may be hi me 


at Candlemas; when you cut them, remove ſome I ering 


the Earth from about them, leſt the others that the! 


ready to peep be waunded, and let them be cut ml/ 


Drink! 


low as conveniently may be, | 

The Beds for this Plant muſt be covered eve! ſt v. 
Year with a little Earth taken off from the Path- wa Artich 
becauſe they, inſtead of ſinking, are always riſing ens, 


little and little; and every two Years they are to Wi-ſer 


moderately dunged : About Micbaelmas the Sten 6 Hl 
muſt be cut down, and the faireſt taken for See! Woaks 


and to make them come to bear, an Iron-Fork (W ticho, 


Flos 
5 Fort 
every Year at the latter end of March, or beginn Tre 


of April, to beſtow a ſmall dreſſing or ſtirring of ; fil 
le c 


Spade being dangerous) is to be uſed to draw the 


Bed (taking care not to let the Spade go too det 151 pl 
ſo as to hurt the Plants and to render the Superfiht 


of the Earth looſe) the better to diſpoſe it to df Sun 
vp the Rain and May dew, which nouriſnes the Stoch 


Wthe 
and facilitates the Paſſage of the Aſparagus, and ki 5 


the Weeds. The worſt Enemies to this Plant are. 
ſort of Flea that faſtens upon its Shoots, and ma Ms! 
it miſcarry; againſt which miſchief-there has bef . mi. 
yet no remedy found out; if they are planted in 9 
Ground, they may ſtand ten or twelve Years. KM 
= rent 2 | Articu N 
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a Artichoał k 
8 | Is by ſome eſteemed one of the moſt excellent * 
hen fruits of the Xitchen-Garden, and recommended, as i 
don ($220 other Accounts, fo for that its Fruit continues 1 
tua in Seaſon a long time. They delight in a rich deep 5 | 
tie oil, and not very dry. The Ground for them muſt . 
d be very well prepared and mixed ſeveral times with N 
ring [good Dung, and that very deep. The lips that grow | 
rei the ſide of the old Stumps taken from them at the {| 
ie of their dreſſing in the Spring ſerve for Plants, 9 
won Fhich are to be ſet in arch, Apri, or May, accord- 1 
Bel be as the Spring is or their Husbandry requires; | 

eu dre plant them in September, which by careful co- 


fcring in Winter may ſucceed, but the ſureſt Seaſon 
IS the Spring; they muſt be kept watered *till they are 
Emly rooted, You may ſow Onions, Radiſhes or a 
prinkling of Carrots or Lettuce between them the 
Eſt Year, but they muſt be diſpoſed of before the 


ne 
it, at 
ut 4 


", FArtichoaks ſpread too far. And theſe, if they be 
: 0 Wong, will bear Heads the Autumn following; which 
wh Aff. ſets, to be good, ſhould be white about the Heel, 


Id have ſome little Roots to them. Sometimes Ar- 
Moabs are multiplied by the Seed which grows in the 
ichoak bottom, when they are ſuffered to grow old 
Flower, and to grow dry about Midſummer. 
ot fl For the Planting of them they commonly make lit- 
inan r Trenches or Pits about half a Foot deep, which 
© WE) fill with Mould, placing the Roots of them by 


{ 1 - 
"I Fine chequer-ways. They root very deep, there- 


o dee We plant your ſets pretty deep, and if you lay a 
le Litter thinly about them to keep the Heat of 


erf bout l 
_— Sun from them, it will very much improve them. 


the Soil be rich, the diſtance mult be three or four 


o 
0 1 ok but if not, then nearer. All their other Cul- 


+ al Wc 'till Winter is only weeding, and a little wa- 


Wing if the Spring be dry, and if with the Water 


Stell 
Seel 
k (tit 
Thel 


5 ; | 
1 10 mix Sheep's Dung or Aſhes, or if you lay Aſhes 
I 90 the Roots it mightily helps them: But upon the 


Mroach of the Winter, for their Security againſt 
THC 0 o Froſt 2. 
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- Froſt, be ſure to cut the Leaf within a Foot of the 


Ground, and raiſe Earth about them in the form of 
a Mole-hill within two or three Inches of the to 
and then cover it with long Dung, which ſecures 
them alſo againſt the Rain: But others put long 
Dung about the plant, leaving a little Hole in the 
middle, and this does very well. An Earthen Pan 
with a Hole at the top is uſed by ſome, a Bee-hive 
is better; but the moſt uſual way is to cut their 
Leaves about November, and to cover them all over 
with Earth, and to let them lie in that manner till 
the Spring ; but if this be done too ſoon, it may rot 
them when they come to be uncovered, and therefore 
it muſt be done regularly, at three ſeveral times, at 
about four Days Interval, leſt being yet tender the 
cold Air ſpoil them. Take off all the old Slips, and 
leave not above three of the oldeſt to each Foot for 
the Bearers, and a ſupply of good fat Mould muſt be 
given to the Roots as deep as conveniently may be, 
Or you may do this, dig your Artichoak plat all o- 
ver, and cut off the ſtraggling Leaves both on the 
top and ſides, and lay a coat of Dung all over them, 
_ eſpecially about each Stock, and fo let it reſt till 
Spring; and in March or April dig your Plat well 
over, keeping a good open Trench before you, and 
when you come to a Stock open the Ground pretty 
deep about it, ſo low, that you may with your Thumb 
force the ſlips from the Stock, excepting two or 
three of the ſtrongeſt, unleſs you find them forward 
for Fruit; and if any of your Stocks are dead or not 
thrifty, you may plant young ones in their places: 
But if your Artichoaks are weak by reaſon of a ſharp 


Winter that you cannot flip them, you may let them 


alone 'til they begin to thrive, and then with a flice, 
without digging, you may force off all the under 
Slips, maintaining only two or three of the ſtrongeſt 
for Fruit; when your Fruit begins to knit, ſee if any 
Buds for Froic appear ; if they do, force all off but 
the principal Head, except ſuch as you ſpare for 1 
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e ter Fruit. The whole Plantation of them ſhould be 
f | remov'd in five Years, tho' they will laſt much longer 
in 2 good deep Mould. . 
In order to have Fruit in Autumn, it is neceſſary 
the stem of ſuch as have born Fruit in the Spring 
mould be cut off to prevent a ſecond Shoot, and theſe 
n luſty Stocks will not fail of bearing very fair Heads, 
e provided they be dreſſed well and watered in their 
ir neceſſity, and the Slips that grow on the ſides of the 
r plants (which drain all their Subſtance) taken away, 
or you may expect Fruit, from your new ſet Plants, 
t As ſoon as your Artichoaks are come to perfection; 
re and fit for uſe, cut them down cloſe to the Ground 
at Leaves, and all, and by ſo doing your Artichoaks will 
de gather Strength before Winter, and your Plants will 
d de the Stronger, and forwarder in Spring. 
or The Stalk is blanched in Autumn, and the Pith ea- 
de ten raw or boiled: The way of preſerving them freſh 
e all Winter, is by ſeparating the Bottoms from the 
o- Leaves, and after parboiling, allow to every Bottom 
he a ſmall earthen glaz'd Pot, burying it all over in freſh 
n. melted Butter, as they do Wild Fowl, &c. They 
i are alſo preſerved by ſtringing them on Pack-thread, 
11 W aclcan Paper being put between every Bottom to hin- 
1d der them from touching one another, and ſo hung up 
in a dry place: They are likewiſe pickled. _ 
| Chards of Artichoaks, otherwiſe called Cuftons, are 
| the Leaves of fair Artichoaks, ty'd and wrapp'd up in 
| Straw in Autumn and Winter, being covered all over 
| but at the top; which Straw makes them wax white, 
and thereby loſe a little of their bitterneſs, ſo that 
| when boiled they are ſerved np like true Spaniſh Car- 
| dons, but yet not ſo good; belides, the Plants of them 
rot and periſh during the time of whit'ning them. 
| For Artichoaks you have not only the hard weather 
and exceſs of wet to fear, but they have the Field- 
| Mice for their Enemies, which by gnawing of their 
Roots ſpoil them. 
ä There 


* 
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There are three ſorts of Artichoaks, the White one, I 


which are the moſt early; the Violet ones, whose ax 
Fruit is almoſt of a Pyramidical Figure, being the Bee 
bardieſt ſort; and the red ones, which are round and h to 
flat like the white ones; the two laſt are eſteemed N uſcd i 
the beſt. 5 amon; 
Aſarabacca. | ume 


| Aſarabacca thrives beſt in a moiſt Soil, and is only dry. 
inci eaſed by the parting of the Roots. Augu] 


PF af or Be 

55 Bam. 3 not coc 

Balm is an odoriferous Herb, being multiply 'd bot and th 

by Seed and rooted Branches like Lavender, Hy(ſy Fly uſc 
Thyme, Cc. The tender Leaves are uſed with other 

Herbs for Salads; the Sprigs freſh gathered put int pe, 

Wine, or other Drink, during the heat of Summer, ere ſe 

give it quickneſs; and beſides, this Plant yields u middle 

incomparable Wine made in the ſame manner as Cow. bean, 

lip, Gr. ready, 


3% “ 8 
Barberries are raiſed by Suckers, of which you hae 
plenty about the Roots of old Trees, tho' 'tis na 
good to ſuffer too many Suckers to grow about 
them; neither let their tops be cut like cloſe round 
Buſhes, as many do, which makes them grow thic, 
that they can neither bear nor ripen Fruit ſo wel] asi 
they grew higher and thinner. It is a Plant tht 
bears a Fruit very uſeful in Houſe-wifery, wherein 
there are ſeveral ſorts, altho* but only one commot 
one; that which beareth its Fruit without Stones! 
counted beſt ; there is mo eover another ſort which 7 
chiefly differs from the common kind, in that the BeH 
Ties are twice as big, and more excellent to preſerit | wo or 
„„ = ich St 


Baſil is of ſeveral ſorts, as that which bears the 1; ga 
biggeſt Leaves, eſpecially if they are of a Violet est wa 
Jour : but that which bears the leaſt Leaves is mov rin th 
Curious, and that which bears the middling ones it of 
the moſt common ſort; all which are propagated i Prop m 
Seed of a black Cinnamon Colour, very ſmall, and VoL 


itt 


5 


1 
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eg jictle oval, and by Slips. It is annual and very ten- 
fe der, being ſeldom ſown bur in hot Beds, beginning 


the ¶ there with at the beginning of February, and continuing 
nd WW so todo all the whole Year. Its tender Leaves are 


id uſed in a ſmall quantity with the furniture of Salads, 


among which they make an agreeable Perfume, the 
ſame being likewiſe uſed in Ragou's, eſpecially when 
n dry. To make it run to Seed (which is gathered in 
| Auguſt) it's uſually tranſplanted in May, either in Pots 
or Beds, This Plant imparts a grateful Savour, if 
pot too ſtrong : It is ſomewhat offenſive to the Eyes, 


"0t1 and therefore the tender tops are to be very Pariag · 


Il 0p, 1 ] uſed. 
er N f Hons, = 
to | Beans are of great Uſe and Benefit, of which there 


ll pre ſeveral ſorts, viz. the great Garden Bean, the 

s u middle ſort of Bean, and the ſmall Bean, or Hor ſe⸗ 

0. bean, &c. the laſt fort of which I haze treated of al- 
read). As for Garden-beans, they are uſually ſer be- 


Etwixt November and February, at the Wain of the 
Noon. But if it happen to freeze hard after they 


Wireſt way is to ſtay till after candlemas. They thrive 


Inches deep, and carefully covered from the Mice; 


| 


Ws a geveral Error to ſet them promiſcuouſly, for be- 


Wome early Salletting between the Rows. If they be 
od or planted in the Spring, they muſt be ſteep'd 


Pic Sticks. 


s th la gathering green Beans for the Table, it is the 
0 A way to cut them off with a Knife, and not to 
; N Trip them; and after gathering, the Stalks may be 


Wit off near the Ground, and ſo probably a ſecond 
$:rop may riſe before the approach of the Winter. 
VL. II. K Some 


tre ſpired, it will go near to kill them, therefore the 
peſt in a rich ſtiff Soil, they ſhould be ſet five or ix 
zad the Ground kept well howed from Weeds, Ic 
Ws planted in Rows by a Line, at three Foot diſtance, 


t is eVident they bear much better, and may be ea- 
er weeded, topped or gathered, and you may ſow 


10 or three Days in Water, and it's beſt to ſet them 
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ripen the better and the ſooner ; 
ſow Turneps as ſoon as the Beans are Sone. The Tops 


Ne Beet 


only 


melles. 
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Some cut off the Tops while they are about half a Foot 
high to make them branch, but then they muſt not be 
ſet too thick; others do not top them till they are 
about two Foot high or more, to the end they may 


and that they may 


ſome eat boiled. 
Bkars. foot. 
Bears foot i is only raiſed by Seed. 

Beet Raves, or Beet Radiſhes. 

produces Roots for Salads, being mul. 
tiply'd only by Seeds of about the bigneſs of a mid. 
ling Peas, and round, but rough in their roupdneß: 
They ere 'ſow'd in March, either in Beds or Borders, 
very thin, in good well prepar'd Ground, or ſe 
they will not grow ſo fair and large as they ſhould be; 
they are belt that have the reddeſt Subſtance, and the 


reddeſt Tops, and are not good to ſpend but in Win. 


ter; their Seed is gathered in Auguſt and September, 
Roots that have been preſery'd from the Froſt are 
tranſplanted in March, the Roots being cut into thin 
Slices and boiled, when cold, make a grateful Wu. 
ter Salad. 
Beet White. 

hte Beett is alſo propagated for Chards by Seeds 
„like unto that of the Red Beets, but of a duir 
Colour; the Rib of it being boiled, melts and cats 
like Marrow. 
Chards of Beet | 

Are Plants of White Bret tranſplanted in a wel 
prepar'd Bed at a full Foot's diſtance, 
great Tops, which in the midſt thereof have a large, 
white, thick, downy and cotton-like main Shoot, 
which is the true Chard uſed in Pottages and Encte— 


Beds, or in naked Earth in March, that which 1s yi 
loweſt is tranſplanted into Beds purpoſely prepatel, 


and being well watered in the Summer r Firs grov * 
a 


and 


producing 


When White Beets have been ſown in bot 
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and ſtrong enough to reſiſt the hard Winter's cold, if 
ſo be they be covered with long dry Dung, as we 
do Artichoaks, In April they a3« uncovered, and the 


| Farth dreſt carefully about them, and ſo produced; 
| their Seed is gathered in July or Auguſt. 


Bloodwortb, 
Bloodworth | is raiſed of Seed which! is ripe in June 


and July. 


Bona viſa. 
Bona viſta is a kind of French bean, and will grow 


with us, eſpecially if the Summer is kindly ; they are 
| raiſed as French Heans are. 


Borage 


F 15 propagated only by Seed that is black, and ofa 
long oval Figure, commonly with a little white end 
towards the Baſe or Bottom that is quite ſeparated 
from the reſt, being ſtreak'd black all along from one 
end to the other. It grows and is tobe ordered in the 
E {me manner as Arach, but it does not come up ſo vi- 
| gorouſly. It is ſown ſeveral times in one Summer; 
the Seed falls as ſoon as ever they begin to ripen, and 
therefore muſt carefully be watch'd, and the Stalks 
cut and laid adrying in the Sun, whereby few will be 
| loſt; Its Flowers ſerve to adorn Salads, but they are 
dot eaſily digeſted, tho' their Leaves are, if their 
| string! is firſt taken away. 


Bugloſs. 
Bugloſs is order'd after the ſame manner. 
Bucks born Salad 


Is only multiply'd by Seed, which is very ſmall, 
and is ordered after rhe ſame manner as Borage. 


bp new Ones in the room of them, 
| . 


Burnet is propagated only by S2ed that is pretty 
big, a little oval with four ſides, and as it were all 
| over engraven in the ſpaces between the four Sides. 
I It is a very common Salad, ſeldom ſown, but in the 
| Pring it often ſprings afreſh, after Cutting; the 


K 2 Hhoote 


| When the Leaves of this Plant are cut, there ſpring | 
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Shoots are for Salads; the fame requires watering in 
Summer, at the end whereof the Seeds are gathered, 
Cabbage and Coleworts. 


Cabbage and Coleworts, whereof there are divers ſorts, 


ſuch as the Dutch Cabbage, which is very ſweet and 


| ſoon ripe; the large ſided Cabbage, that is a tender 


Plant not ſown till May, planted out iu July, and ea. 
ten in Autumn; but the beſt Cabbage is the White Cab- 


|  bage, which is the biggeſt of all; and the Red Cabbage, 
which is ſmall and low; the perfumed Cabbage, ſo nam- 
ed from its ſcent ; the Savoy Cabbage, which is one of 


the beſt ſort and very hardy; and the Ruſſia Cabbage, 

which is the leaſt and moſt humble of them, but very 

pleaſant Food, and quick of growth 
They are raiſed of the Seed ſown between Mid. 


ſummer aud Michaelmas, that they may gain ſtrength 


to defend themſelves againſt the violence of the Win- 


ter, which yet they can hardly do in ſome Years; or 
_ elſe they may be raiſed in a hot Bed in Spring, and 


tranſplanted in April, or about that time, and that 


into a very rich and well ſtirred Mould, if large Cab- 


bages are expected. They delight moſt in a warm and 


light Soil, and require daily watering till they are 
rooted. But yet great quantities of ordinary Cabbage 
may be raiſed in any ordinary Ground if well digged 


and wrought. _ „„ 
As for the Seed, if you intend to preſerve it, it 


muſt be of the beſt Cabbages, placed low in the Ground 
during the Winter, to keep them from cold Winds 
and great Froſts, they muſt have Earth Pots, or 2 } Fig 
greate 
in the 
above 
with a 
| from 1 
| the wt 
{ tained 
| Plant 


warm Soil over them for their covering, and be plant- 
ed forth at Spring; or you may about Od ober or No- 
vember, when the Froſt begins to come, take up ſuch 
as you deſire to have the ſeed of before the Froſt ſur- 
prize you, and hang them vp by the Roots about a 
Fortnight to drain the water from them; they ſhovld 


be hard well grown Cabbages, ſuch being forwarder | 
to ſeed when the ſeaſon comes than others. Theſe 


you 
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you may forward by cutting off the Cabbage on the 
| top with a croſs cut, and you may likewiſe wrap 2 


piece of old Cloth, Baſs-mat, &c. about the Roots of 


| them, and lay them in ſome cold Cellar, or By- room, 
or hang them up until the end of February, or the be- 
| ginning of March, and then plant them in ſome tem- 
| perate place, that is neither too hot nor too dry. The 
| Stems of a good Cabbage, if you can preſerve them 
from rotting and frolt till Spring, will bear as good 
ſeed as a whole Cabbage. You mult likewiſe keep 
your Cabbages from breaking with the Wind, by ty- 
ing them to Sticks. Beſides, this variety of Cabbages, 
| Cauls and Sprouts, Springing from old decapitated 
| Stumps, there is a perennial Caul that will contineally 
| yield you a green Meſs when ever you have occaſion. 


If your Cabbages or Colliflowers are troudied with 


| Caterpillars, mix Salt with Water, and water them 
| therewith, and it will kill them. ESE 


"Calammt. T 
Calamint is raiſed by Slipping, or parting of the 


; Roots, and ſometimes by Seed. 


Camomile. 


| Camomile double is like the common fort, only the 
| Leaves greener and larger, and the Flowers, are very 
double, being white, and ſomewhat yellow in the 

middle. It is more tender than the common one, and 
muſt yearly be renewed by ſetting of Slips thereof in 
the Spring, or parting of the Roots. 


5 Carduus I biſtle. 
Carduus, tho? it is a noiſome Weed, yet ſome of 


| them are received into Gardens, whereof are firſt the 
| greater Globe Thiſtle with Leaves cut in, and gaſhed 
in the middle full of ſharp Prickles, its branched Stalk 
| above a Yard high, bearing great round. hard Heads, 
| With a ſharp bearded Husk of a bluiſh green colour, 
from whence come pale blue Flowers ſpreading over 
| the whole Head, and are ſucceeded by the Seeds con- 
{ tained in the Husks, which molt be preſerved, for the 


Flant dies in the Winter, Secondly, the leſſer Globe 
K 3 Thifit, 
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of which is by much the better. 


The Art of Hutbandry : Or, 


Thiſtle, whoſe Leaves are ſmaller and whiter, as are 
the Stalk and Head of the Flowers, the Roots more 


durable, laſting four Years bearing Flowers. 


Their flowering time is vſually in Auguſt, and be. 
ing ſowed of Seeds, they will come to bear Flowers 
in the ſecond Year ; they prove a great annoyance to 
ſome Lands by killing the Graſs, Carn, &c. tho 
they be a ſure token of the ſtrength of rhe Ground, 
The way to deſtroy them, is to cut them up by the 
Roots before Secding-time, Our Ladies milky dapled 
Tyoiſtie is worth eſteem, for the young Stalk, about 
May, being peeled and ſo: K d in Water, to extra 
the Bitterneſs, either boil'd o raw, is a very whole- 
ſome salad eaten with Oil, Salt and Pepper; ſome 
eat them ſodden in propet Broth, or baked in Pies like 
the Artichoak, but the tender Stalk boil'd or fry'd 


ſome prefer; both are nouriſhing and reſtorative. 


, -: 5 
Carrots are the moſt univerſal and neceſſary Root 


this Country affords, and hereof there are two ſorts, 


the Vellow, and the Orange, or more Red; the laſt 
They are raiſed of 
Seed, ard principally delight in a warm, light or 
ſandy Soil; and if the Ground be fo, tho? but indiffe- 
rently fertile, yet they will thrive therein; for if the 
Ground in which you plant them be heavy, you mult 
take the more care in digging of it to lay it as light as 
you can ; and it you dung. the Land the ſame Year you 


Tow Carrots, you ought to bring it ſo low, that the 


Roots may not reach it; for as ſoon as they touch the 
Dung, they will grow forked. It's a uſual thing to 
ſow them with Beans in the Intervals between them, 
and in digged, not ploughed Lands, becauſe of their 
rooting downwards; for after the Beans are gone 
they become a ſecond Crop; but Carrots ſown among 
Beans are not ſo fair nor early as thoſe ſown in a Bed 
by themſelves ; and ſome of the faireſt of them being 


laid up reaſonably dry in Sand, will keep throughout 
the Winter: The ſame may be reſerved till Spring, 
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them in ſpring, ſow them in Auguſt, and preſerve them 


from the froſt in Winter by covering ot them with 
| Peas haum, or ſuch like; or ſow them in February 
or March; and to make them grow large, do with 
them as with Turneps, only they will admit of a grea- 
ter number on the ſame quantity of Land than Tur- 
| neps will. 


Cardon 5 paniſh, 
Cardon Spaniſh are only propagated by Seed that i is 


| of a longiſh oval Form, and about the bigneſs of a 
heat Corn, of a greeniſh, olive Colour, ſtreaked 
from the one end to the other. They are ſown at 
two ſeveral times; the firſt from the middle of April 
to the end, and the other time about the latter end of 
 /iy, in a good and well prepared Ground, in ſmall 

Trenches or Pits a Foot wide, and fix Inches deep 
| filled with Mould, and then make for them Beds four 
or five Foot wide, in order to place in them two 
| Ranks of thoſe Pits chequerways, putting five or ſix 

| Seeds into every Hole, with Intention to let but two 
| or three grow, and take away the reſt if they come 
up: But if in fifteen or twenty days the Seed doth 
not come vp, they ſhould be nncovered, to ſee whe- 
| ther they be rotten, or begin to ſpr out, that their 
Places may be ſupply'd with new ones if need require; 
they muſt be carefully watered; and towards the end 
of October, if you have a mind 'to whiten them, take 


the advantage of a dry Day, firſt to tie up all the 


Leaves with two or three Bands, and ſome Days after 
o rover them quite with Straw or dry | itter, well 


iſted about them, except at the top, which is to be 


If open; thus ordered they whiten in about three 


Weeks, and are fit to eat. 
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| and planted for Seed, or elſe Seed may be gathered 
| from the biggeſt aſpiring Branches; obſerving to pre- 
| ſerve the largeſt and faireſt Seed for ſowing, They 
may be ſowu in Autumn or Spring; If you will bave 


K 4 They 
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They may be tranſplanted vpon the approach of 
Winter into the green Houſe, removing ſome Earth 
with them, ſome of which may be planted next Spring 
to run to Seed in Fune or July. | 

Cher vil. 
Chervil is only multiply'd by Seed that is black, 
very ſmall, pretty longiſh, ſtriped longways, 3nd 
grows upon Plants ſown the Avtumn before, which 
knits and ripens in June; the musked ſort thereof is 
one of our Salad furnitures; and at the beginning of 
Spring while the Leaves are tender is very agreeable, 
It remains many Years without being ſpoiled by the 
| Froſt. As for the ordinary ones for Salads it is annual, 
and a little thereof ſhould be ſown Monthly, as there 
is occaſion for it. It runs very eaſily to Seed. and if 
you would have ſome of it betimes, it muſt be ſown 
by the end of Autumn ; the Stalks are cut down as 
ſoon as they begin to grow yellow, and the Seed bea. 
ten ont, as is done by that of other Plants. 
Ciboules. 

Citoutes or Scaltions are a kind of degenerate Onion, 
and are propagated only of Seed. They are ſownin 
all Seaſons, but herein they are different from Onions 
ia that they produce but a ſmall Root, and ſeveral 
Stems or upright Shoots, and thoſe which produce 
moſt of them are moſt eſteemed, of which you ſhould 
be careful to ſave the Seed which is ripe in Auguſt, it 
| Planted in March, They muſt be thinned as 21 as 
Onions, and ſome that are tranſplanted will proſper 
well in dry Summers, if their Beds are wel] watered, 

and they are planted i in good Farth. The red, hard 
and ſweet are the beſt. They are reckoned very 7 good 
to excite appetite. 
Citruls, Pumpions or Pumpkins, 

Are propagated only by Seeds of a flat and oval 
Figure, partly large and whitiſh, and as it were neatly 
edged about the ſides; there are two ſorts of them, 
the green and the whitiſh; they are uſually ſown in 


hot Beds about the middle of March, and begſnoieg 
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of b of April ; and being taken vp with the Earth about 
th them, are tranſplanted into Holes two Foot Diame- 


ng ter, and one deep, and at two Fathoms diſtance, 


| which are filled with Mould ; in June, when their 


velfuls of Earth are thrown upon them to prevent 


nd their being broken with the Wind, and to make them 


ch take Root at the place ſo covered, whereby the Fruit 
is WF that grows beyond that part will be berter nouriſhed, 
of and ſo grow bigger: If the Weather is dry, they 
le, mould de well watered, and about the bloſſoming 


he time, take away all the by Shoots, leaving only one 
al, W or two main vines, and beware not to hurt the heads 


re of them. Whilſt they are about the bigneſs of a Me- 
lit | lon, they eat well pickled. | 

1 Cives. 

» Engliſh Cives are multiplied only by of ſets that 
4+ W grow round about their Tufts; from them a part is 


taken to replant, being flipt out and ſeparated into 
many littles ones, and tranſplanted nine or ten Inches 


aſunder, either in Borders or Beds in pretty good 
q Ground ; They will laſt three or four Years without 
4 removing, or any other Culture than weeding and 
| watering ſometimes during the heat: It is their 
Leaves only that are uſed for one of the Saller Furni- 
ture. 
; Clary. 

| Clary, when tender, is an Herb not to be rejefted 
| inSallets. It's raiſed of Seed, but the Root periſheth 


| tis ſown, It fowereth i in June, July and Anguft 
Coaſtmary. 


Coaſtmary is raiſed by Slips or Parting of the Roots, 


and ſometimes by Seed. 
val i Cole- Flower, or Cauly. Flower. 
uy | Cole, or Cauly-Flower is an excellent Plant, whoſe 
n, Seed may be ſown at any time between Midſummer 
in and Aichaelmas; the Seeds ſhauld not be ſown too 
ng FF thick and be covered Woog an lach thick at laſt with 


of f fine 


vines begin to grow five or lix Foot long, ſome Sho- 


after the Seed is ripe; which is the ſecond Year after 
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fine Mould; they ought carefully to be preſerved oyer 
the Winter, by Matts or other cloſe ſheiter ; or elſe 
they may be raiſed in hot Beds in the Spring, 'by ſow. 


ing ofthe Seeds in February, but upon all opportunities, 
when the air is temperate uncover them, that you may 


harden them by degrees; and when your plants ate 


about two or three inches high, make another hed of 
leſs ſubſtance than the firſt ; and being of fit temper, 
that is, near as warm as the bed from which you re. 
moved them, ſet them about three Inches aſunder, 
not forgetting to water them as often as need mtquires, 


and keep them ſhaded while they are new planted, in 


caſe of dry weather; ſome arch the Beds over with 
Pots or Hoops, that they may rhe better cover them 


in cold weather, or when much rain comes, and When 
they have indifferent large Leaves they may be re. 
moved into good Lands prepared for that end; tho 


the beſt way is to dig ſmall Pits, and fill them with 


rich light Mould, wherein the Cole- Flower muſt he 


planted, and afterwards carefully watered : Thus vou 


may be furniſhed with Winter Plants for Seed. Tho 
that are of one Years growth uſually Flower about 1 
time; to prevent which, ſome of the Plants may be 
removed once a Fortnight, for two, three, or four 


times as a Man pleaſes, and ſo they may be had fic 


ceſſively one after another; or elſe the Flower ma] 


be cut off before it is fully ripe with a long Stalk, 


and ſet in the Ground, as far as may be, and it will 


retard its ripening ; but it muſt be ſhaded, and hav: 
a little watering leſt it wither. 


Con val Lily. 


Conval- Lily, May Lily, or Lily of the Valley, ha5 | 


ſtrong Root that runs into the Ground, and come 
up in divers Places with three or four long and bro 


Leaves, and from them riſes a naked Stalk, wit | 
white Flowers at the top like Bottles with oe . 
Mouths, of a comfortable, ſweet Scent. There is ano 

Ther ſort difiering from theſe only 1 in Flowers, whic 
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| © of 2 fine pale Red, both of them flowering in 
u, and bearing beſt in a ſhady mean Soil, being ea- 
1, propagated from Plants. 

E | Corn Sallet. 


Corn Sallet is an Herb whoſe top Leaves are a Sal- 
S ale 


let of themſelves, ſeaſonably eaten all the whole Win- 
ker, and early in the Spring with other Sallets, it is 
hailed of Seed at firſt, but afterwards will fow it ſelf. 
Vid. Maches, ; 

| „„ 
Creſſes Garden, Indian or yellow Lark-Spurs, They 
gr: ſown in many Gardens for culinary Uſes; and the 
Etter from a Flower, are now become excellent Sal- 
ers as well the Leaf as the Bloſſom ; for early Sal- 
eis they are raiſed in hot Beds: But if ſown in A- 
„, they will grow very well on ordinary Garden- 
rovnd, and their Leaves and Bloſſoms plentifully en- 
: rezfe, Water-Creſſes are eaten boiled or raw, and 
le che other ſort of Creſſes are raiſed of Seed. * 
| Cucumber. . 
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Cucumbers are of two ſorts, the large green Cucum- 


er, vulgarly called the Horſe-Cucumber, and the ſmall 
White which is the more prickly Cucumber, The firſt 
Qre beſt for the Table green out of the Garden; but 
de other to preſerve. They are planted and pro- 


agated after the ſame manner as Melons, only they 
fequire more watering, and are withal much more 
hardy, if planted late, elſe they are as tender; but 


though the watering makes them more fruitful, yet 
they are more pleaſant and wholſome if they have 
put little Water; and though they ſhould be wa- 
tered in dry Weather, they are to be defended by 
ſome covering from the Rain in cold wet Weather, 
Bod if the top Shoot of Cucumbers be nipped off when 
Wot out three or four Joints, it will cauſe them to 
W'1t the ſooner for Fruit; if you ſow them any time 


3 


£ 


doſe, but only make Holes about the bigneſs of a 


H arch it will be ſoon enough, and if you have 
Plaſſes you need not make up a Bed for them on pur- 


Buſhel, 
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with mould about them, and Earth them up round 


them Air as often as you can when the Weather i; 


on a hot Bed, you may at any time from the middle 
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Buſhel, which fill with warm ſtable Dung. in | Currant 
midſt of which plant three or four Cordes X _ 
like a Diſh to hold Water. If you raiſe them ten. af 
derly under Glaſſes, you muſt uſe them tenderly, again 0 
other ways any cold Rains will be apt to ſpoil them: 3 
but if you raiſe them without Glaſſes, you muſt not 0 hy 
plant them out till warm dry Weather, and at firſt * 1 
obſer ve to ſhade them well from the Sun, and to give 2 ik 
but ver 
tate; t 
| raiſe a 
choice 
ſeyen o 


good, only lightly covering of them with Mats or 
Straw every Night, if *tis likely to be cold, and re- 
member at firſt planting of them to Water then; 
and if you will not be at the trouble of raiſing of then 


of April to the beginning of May, make Holes as i; F . at 
before deſcribed ; and in the midſt of each put fire r . 11 
or fix Cucumber Seeds, and the Weather being warm, WW f yp 
water them now and then as you ſee Occaſion. It Ki 
your Plants thrive, three in a Hole will be enough WM * 
to leave, the reſt you may pluck up ar plant elſe- W 
where. If you deſire to haye any for Seed, ſave of 7 
thoſe which are ripe forwardeſt, for the riper and I witer 
better grown your Seed is, the longer it will laſt, MW _— 
even to three or four Years old, and the riper it is, P ha 
the leſs labour it will require to waſh from the Pulp, * che 
„ | Currants. 5 Dil 
cCurrants or Corinth firſt took their Names fron MW * 
their likeneſs to the ſmall Grapes or Raiſins which come Dit 
from Corinth. They are raiſed by Suckers or Cuttings WW |. K 
ſtuck in moiſt places, of which you may have plenty WM © © 
about the Roots of old Trees, which when they have W », 
grown for ſome Years, ſuffer not many Suckers ta d 10 
grow about them. Do not cut the tops to a round {W' 2 
cloſe Buſh, as many Gardeners do; whereby they I EI 
grow ſo thick, that they neither bear nor ripen theit 5. 7 
Fruit ſo well as if they grew taller and thinner. The "mM 
Englih red Currant (formerly tranſplanted to England) N in Aut 


is not now valued, nor yet the Black : The whit 
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| current 'till of late was moſt in eſteem, but the red 
| Dutch Currant becoming Native of our Soil, has been 
ſo much improved in moiſt rich Grounds, that it hath 
obtained the higher Name: Beſides which, there is 
again another ſort (propagated among us) to be e- 
ſeemed only for Curioſity, not for Fruit. Their 
ontore conſiſts in cutting away the old Wood, and 
preſerving only that of one or two Years growth; 
for a confuſed Mixture is not only diſagreeable and 
"2 Wi pernicious, but the old Branches will bear nothing 
dot very ſmall Fruit, till at laſt they quite degene- 
tate; therefore when the Stocks grow old, you ſhould 
le: riſe a Plantation of new ones in ſome other freſh 
choice piece of Ground, after they have ſtood about 
ſeven or eight Years, „55 
le Currants will thrive mightily, and grow very large, 
it ſpread upon a Wall even againſt a North-Wall, e- 
Eſpecially white Currants. - 2 5 8 
i | Currants and Gooſe-Berries may be inoculated on their 


N own kind, 5 
41 Fe 
14 Dandelion is an Herb which is macerated in ſeveral 
t. Waters to extract the Bitterneſs. It is little Inferior 
„ o Succory, Endive, &c. The French Country People 
eat the Roots of it. = 
; FFF | 
in Dill is raiſed of Seed, which is ripe in Avguft, b 
me | . 1 bo Dittander. : | oy 
ngs Dittander is raiſed by Sprouts growing from the 
nty old Roots, e as 
ave | Dragon 


o Dragon is increaſed by Off-ſets or young Roots, 
ing and ſometimes by Sed. e oo 
* Ellecampane. 5 
en. Elecampaus delights in a moiſt Soil, is raiſed by 
te! Led, and by parting of the Roots; it Flowers in 
1d) June and July, the Roots are beſt which are gathered 

In Autumn, os 8 
n — Endive, 
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Al ſorts of them agree pretty well with any kind of 


gated by Seed that is longiſh, of a white grey Cy. 


Years growth, and you would take it but cnly for 
little bits of Herbs cut ſmall. The wild is alto pro. 


middle of May, and then very thin, or they mult be 


place where they firit grew, without tranſplanting; 
there is alſo but a little quantity of them to be ſown 
at once, becauſe they are apt to run into Seed; bit 
for a greater quantity let them be ſown the latter end 
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5 | 3 ther gr 
= Endive white, or Suocory. And ir 
Endive, or Succory, is of ſeveral forts, as the white mult be 
the green and the curled, which are only p ropa! | produc 
| ripen, 
W thick 11 
water! 
Winte 
| pole ſo 
| where: 
| of it. 
care m 
ſides, 
by the 
| much « 
ſervate 
the Fr 
Fend of 
when! 
Aint, 


Jour, flat at one end, and roundiſh at the other ; |; 
grows upon the Stocks or Stems of the preceedin 


pagated in the ſame manner, from longiſh black Sced 
and is a fort of a very good annual Plant ufc i; 
Sallet and Pottage in Autumn and Winter Seaſons, 
if ſo be it is well whitened, and ſo made tender. 


Ground, and are ſeldom begun to be ſown till the 


thinned afterwards, in order to be whitened in the 


of June, and all July, in order to have ſome good to F. 
ſpend in September; after this a great quantity is ſownW Plant, 
in Auguſt, for a ſufficient ſupply to ſerve the Autumn wanne 
and fore-part of the Winter. When they are tran'-W pole; 
planted in Summer- time, they muſt be ſer at a large ſpring 


Foot diſtance, and great Beds of five or fix Foot broad n, 0 
are uſually made for them, to plant them aficr- In the. 
wards in Lines marked out with a Cord; this Plant te- ter k1] 
quires great and frequent waterings and when big and th 
enough to be whitened, it is tied up with two or tar * ot 
-Bands according as its heighth requires, and it | the ſat 
whitened in fifteen or twenty Days: but to preſer\t 
it upon the approach of cold, it muſt be covered witl . 
long dry Dung, whether it be tied up or not; ſom! 6 Sn 
whiten it, and other ſort of Sallets of rhe ſame Kit ./ * 
by lay ing of them in ſand or Earth, either within ag X ” 
without Doors; at the end of September the Stoch e 
are planted pretty near one another, becaule it e,, 


the 
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| ther grows ſo high or ſpreads ſo much as in Summer: 
| and in caſe any Plants can be ſaved in Winter, they 
+. muſt be tranſplanted again in the Spring, in order to 
„ produce Seed, that they may have a ſofficient time to 
„pen. For the wild Endive it is ſown in March pretty 
7M thick in a well prepared Ground, and fortified by 
in watering and croping, that it may be fit to whiten in 
(WW Winter; the beſt way to whiten which, is to inter- 
70. poſe ſome Props from fide to fide to keep the Dung, 
. dere with it muſt be well covered, from touching 
| of it. It will ſhoot under a cloſe cover, and therefore 


| 
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m [fc muſt be taken to ſtop up well the Paſſages on all 


jor WI des, that no Light or Air at all can get in; for here- 
| of dy the Roots are much cleanlier, and reliſh not ſo 
ten much of the Dung. It may be tranſplanted into Con- 
be ſervatories in Winter. When it is green it endures 
ten the Froſt well enough, and runs into Seed the latter 
m7 of May. . Many People eat its Shoots in Sallets 


bn nt, Rocket, Tarragon, and other hot Herbs. 

end 3 | Eſcbalots. ; 5 
0 Eſchalots are now from France become an Engliſh 
dune klant, being increaſed and managed after the ſame 
ann manner as Garlick, which may be ſeen for that pur- 
an. poſe; only they are to be ſet earlier, becauſe they 
are ſpring ſooner, and taken up as ſoon as the Leaves be- 
read sin to wither ; long after which, they muſt not lie 
{cr in the Sround, for either they rot there, or the Win- 
cle. ter kills them: They give a fine reliſb to moſt Sawces, 
big and the Breath of thoſe that eat them is not offenſive 
rer to others; but being planted two or three Years in 
it tie ſame Ground they are apt to degenerate, 

ſerve bs x . 

with Zi 1505.1; Maatberfew, 

Cm Featberfem is both ſingle and double, and is encreaſed 


by ſeeds or ſlips; and alſo by dividing of the Roots; 
In flowereth moſt part of the Summer, and ſhould 
have a good Soil. | 


Fenil, 


when they are young and tender: It is eaten with 
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Fenil. | | 

Fenil is only propagated by Seed that is ſmall, len- 
giſh, oval and ſtreaked with greeniſh grey ſtreaks; i MW 4 
is one of our Sallet-furniture, that is ſeldom tranſ. MW ſets i 
planted, and reſiſts the cold of the Winter it it is rich e 
ſaved in Beds or Borders; it ſprings again when it is fully. 
cut, and its youngeſt and tendereſt ſhoots are the tied ir 
beſt : The Seed is gathered in Auguſt, and agrees well W keepir 


enough with any ſort of Ground. | Much 
French. Beans, or Kidney- Beans. | {men 
French or Kidney- Beans, are a ſort of Cod-ware, that I to the 
are very pleaſant wholeſome Food, being but Jately W a Beet 
brought in uſe amongſt us, and are not yet ſuſficieotly I yds a 
known: There are four forts thereof. Firſt, The WM famili 
Scarlet-Bean which has a red Husk, and is not the bet I eq of | 
to cat in the Shel), as Kidney-Beans are vſually es. WF it has 
ten, but is reputed the beſt to be eaten in Winter when WM dry fo 
dry and boiled. Secondly, The painted or {treaked i 
' Beans which are the hardieſt, tho* meaneſt of all. Gen 
Thirdly, The large white Bean which yields a fair W 1, Th 
delicate Pod. Fourthly, The ſmall white Bean which The « 
ſaving in ſize is like the latter, but eſteemed the ſweet- BM ſtalks 
er. They delight ina warm, light and fertile Ground, an exc 
which being about the beginning of May, or ver) Bl tom of 
ſoon after, planted with them at a Foot diſtance, and WW String, 
two Fingers deep, will yield an extraordinary Crop. great i; 
But as they are very uncertain in taking, plant but « as the 
ſmall quantity in a day, and two or three days after, N lowly 
a {mal} quantity more, and ſoon, that you may not And if 
plant all your quantity together, for they will often WM Years | 


muſt b 
a Sout h 


take one Day and miſs the next; but where the) 
come up too thick, they may be tranſplanted, on! 


they muſt be well watered at firſt Planting : Yo! Mite W. 
may either ſet up tall Sticks near for them to cwine Soil, { 
about, or let them lie on the Ground; bat if you u 
ſtrairned in room, thoſe on Sticks will yield UW Cern 
greateſt increaſe, . it flow 


Caric. VOL 
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n. Garlick, i 8 
it Garlick is increaſed by parting of the Cloves or Off- 
nl. ſets in February or arch, and planting of them in a 
rich good Soil, in which they will enereaſe wonder- 
t fully. Their Leaves about the end of June, may be 
he tied in knots, which will prevent their ſpindling, and 
ell keeping down of the Leaves will make the Roots large: 
| Much more of this Root would be ſpent for its whole- 
| ſomeneſs, where it not for the offenſive ſmell it gives 
hat WW to the By-ſtanders, which is taken away by eating of 
ly WF Beet- root roaſted in the Embers; but yet by Spani- 
ty ard and Italians, and the more Southern People, it is 
he familiarly eaten with almoſt every thing, and eſteem- 
elt ¶ ed of ſingular Vertue to help Concoction. As ſoon as 
ez. it has done growing, it ſhould be taken up, and kept 
en WE dry for uſe, = : 5 


1 Gentian. „ 
Gentian is of ſeveral ſorts, but the moſt valu'd are, 
1. The Great Gentian, bearing a yellow Flower. 2. 
The Gentian of the Spring; that on the top of its 
{ſtalks bears a large, hollow, bell-faſhion'd Flower, of 
an excellent blue, with ſome white ſpots in the bot- 
tom of the inſide. Its Roots are ſmall, pale, yellow 
Strings that put forth Leaves, whereby it yields a 
| great increaſe. This laſt flowers from April till May, : 
as the firſt does from June to July, which increaſes . 
lowly by the Root, and is hardly raiſed from Seeds: 9 
' 
N 


QI 
— 
— — 
- 


And if there be any got from them, it will be many 
| Years before they come to bear Flowers. The Root 
muſt be planted in September, in rich Ground, under 
a South Wall, and carefully defended from Froſts in 
tie Winter; the other will proſper in almoſt any 
Soil, ſo it be in an open Air. | 

1 SBermander. PT ng 

| Germander is raiſed by ſetting of the Tops or Slips; 4 
it flowereth the greateſt part of Summer. | 


Hei | : | 5 7 
vol. u. . | Godti-tut; 1 
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Goats-rne, 
Goats-rue is increaſed by Seeds or Slips near the 
Roots 3 it lowereth in July and Auguſt, 
Gooſe Berries. 
6 ooſe- Berries muſt be ordered the ſame way as be. 
fore is preſcribed for Currants. They are of ſix ſorts, i 
as white, green, yellow, red, black, and ſtrip'd. Gooſe. 
Berries may be raiſed of Seed, they ſhould be removed 
once in eight or ten Years, They pad in a rich 
dry Soil, and Currants in a moiſt Soil. 
H. 
Harts-horn : See Bucks horn, 
Flarts tongue. 
Hirte tongue is propagated by parting of the Roots 
4 and allo by Seed. 
4 Horſe- radiſh. 
i | Horſe- radiſh 1 is increaſed by Sprouts ſpreading from We 
the old Roots, or by pieces of Roots left in the WM 
Ground, that are cut or broken off; and if you take WW 
up any Roots for uſe, you may cut off all the Root: 
except a ſmall part next the Leaves, which you may 
plant again: If yon abate the Leaves to about a 
Inch long, and water it well; the beſt time of in 
crealing of the Roots, is in the Sprivg.. It delights MF in ty 


in a rich Soil. 5 and t. 
HF ſup. | Seed 

Hyſop, or r thyſſipe, is raiſed by 6 Seeds, Slips, or the the 8 
Tops planted out. Thre 
* | Urou 


Jack by the Hedge, 

Jack by the Hedge (Maria, or Savce alone) is al Let 

Herb that grows wild under Banks and Hedges, ant 

has many Medicinal Properties, being eaten as otfef 

Sallets are, «ſpecially by Country * and! is mich 
uſed! in Broth. 

Jeruſalem Artichoaks. 

N Artichoaks are increaſed by ſwall Off. ſer 


and * quai tering of the Roots, by which means . 
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| will make a very great increaſe in a ſmall ſpot of 
he Ground. See Potatoes. 


Jeruſalem Sage. 
Jeruſalem Sage is raiſed of Slips, like other 8000 
e- K. 
ts, * idney- Beans * See French Beans. 
[2 | 1 | L. 
a | Lavender. 


Lavender is multiplied by Seed, and old Stocks or 
| Plants tranſplanted, but chiefiy by Slips, it ſerves to 
| earniſh Borders of the Kitchen-Gardens, and yields 
a flower which is uſed for ſeveral Phyſical Uſes, and 
| to put among Linen to perfume it. 
| Lavender Cotton, 

i Lavender Cotton is increaſed * dlips, and makes 
fine Borders. 


rom Lecks. 
te Lecks are raiſed of Seed, as Onions are, and ſown 
take about the ſame time. They ſeed the ſecond Year, and 


ots valeſs they are removed they die: About the Month 
may WM of Auguſt plant them in very fat rich Ground, for 
it WM hich deep Holes are made with a ſetting Stick, bur 


fil not the Holes with Earth; water them once 
in two Days with Water, enriched with fat Dung, 
| and they will be very large and white: The beſt for 


Cround. 


Tettice 
is 4 Lettice of all ſorts ſeed the firſt Year and Die, it 
, and they are not tranſplanted for Winter Lettice, w which 


prevents their running to Seed, and are multiplied 
only by Seed, which being ſown in the Spring, ſeed 
in Jay; and To do the Winter, or ſhell Tettices, af- 
ter having paſſed the Winter in the places where 
they were replanted in October; they are the moſt 
common and uſeful Plant in the Kitchen-Garden, e- 


| Seed are planted in the ſame manner as Onions; and 
| the Seed bearing Stalks of both mult be ſupported by 
Threads or Sticks, othecwiſe they will lean to the 
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Fpecially for Sallets. There are many kinds of them, 


as the Cabbage Lettice, which with the ordinary Cul- 
ture comes to Perfection: The Shell Lettzce, fo cal. 
led from the roundneſs of its Leaf, almoſt like a Shell, 
js the fir that will Cabbage at the going out of the 


Winter; otherwiſe called Winter Lettice, becauſe i 


they can pretty well endure ordinary Froſts. They 
are ſown in September, and in October, and November, 


tranſplanted into ſome Wall-border towards the 


South and Eaſt; or elſe they are ſown in hot Beds un. 
der Bells in February or March, and are good in Ari 
and May. Another ſort of Lettices, called Paſſan 
Lettice, proſper well in light Ground, and are ſic. 
ceeded by the bright curled Zettices, which uſually 
Cabbage in the Spring, and do alſo well vpon hot 
Beds: Of this {ort there are two others, viz. George 
Lettices that are thicker and leſs curled ; and the 24. 
nion which is the leaſt ſort, and requires good black 


or ſandy Ground. Near about the fame Seaſon comes 


in curled green Lettices, beſides the red and ſhort 
Lettices that have ſmall Heads, and require the ſame 
Ground. In June and July come on the Royal Bell. 


gards, or Fair Looks, Bright Genoas, Capuckins, &t, 


to whom frequent Rains are pernicious ; Others are 
called Imperial Lettices from their ſize, delicate in 


taſte, but apt to run into Seed. But to have no more 


Diverlities, the great Inconveniencies that befal Cab- 
bage Lettices are, that they often degenerate ſo far as 
to Cabbage no more, and therefore no Seed ſhould 
be gathered but from ſach as do Cabbage well, and 
as ſoon as they are Cabbaged they muſt be ſpent, un- 
Jeſs you would have them run unto Seed without do- 
ing any Service : For if the rot that begins at the 
end of the Leaves ſeizes them, which it veill often do 
when the Ground or Seaſon is not favourable unto 
them, there is hardly any Remedy; only the Ground 
that is faulty may be mended with ſmall Dung, wiie- 
ther it be {indy or cold groſs Earth. 


Ibo 
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, Thoſe Lettices which grow biggeſt ſnould be placed 
at ten or twelve Inches diſtance, and for thoſe that 
K | hear Heads of a middling ſize, ſeven or eight will 


do; and ſuch as would be good Husbands may ſow 
be Kadiſhes in their Lettice Beds, for they will be all 
drawn out and ſpent before the Lettice Cabbage; and 
| for the ſame Reaſon, Endives being much longer be- 
| fore they come to perfection than the Lettices, ſome 
| of theſe laſt may be planted among the Endives, You 
| may alſo blanch the largeſt Roman Lettices, when 
| they are at their full growth, by binding of them up 
with Straw, or raw Hemp, or by covering of them 
| with Earthen Pots, that have Dung put about them. | 
| They ſ2ed the firſt Year and Die, if they are not | 
| tranſplanted for Winter Lettice, which prevents their 
rynning to Seed. 5 : 
ö V 125 
Of this Plant there are divers kinds, Firſt, The 
| fiery red Lily that bears many fair Flowers on an 
| high Stalk of a fiery red at the top, bur towards the 
bottom declining to an Orange Colour with ſmall 
black Specks. Secondly, The double red Lily having 
| Orange coloured ſingle Flowers with little brown 
| Specks on the ſides, and ſometimes but one fair dou- 
| ble Flower. Thirdly, The yellow Lily which is the 
| moſt eſteemed of any, being of a fine Gold colour. 
| Fourthly, The common White one like the common 
| Red. Fifthly, The white Lily of Conſtantinople, ſmal- 
| ler every way than the laſt, but bears a great many 
| More Flowers. Sixthly, The double white Lily in 
| ali things like the common, except the Flowers which 
| are conſtantly double, ſeldom opening at all but in 
| a fair Seaſon, Seventhly, The Perſian Lily rooted 
| like the Crown Imperial, beſet with whitiſh green 
| Leaves to the middle, and thence to the top, with 
maay ſmall Flowers hanging their Heads of a dead 
| Purpie Colour, with a Pointil, or Chives, in the 
Aiddle, tipt with yellow Pendants. Theſe (ſave the 
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in June, 


ſecured Beds; 
dunged Soil, 
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lat, which Flowers in May,) put forth their Flowers 
All of them are increaſed by the Roots, 
which hold their Fibres, and therefore like not often 
removing bur when there is Occaſion. The beſt time 
is when the Stalks are dried down, for then the 


Roots have the feweſt Fibres, and ought to be ſet five 
Inches deep in the Earth, and uncovered to the bot. 
tom every Year, that without ſtirring the Fibres of 


the old Roots, the young ones may be parted from 
them, and they only remain with new rich Earth 
put to them and covered; which will much advan- 


tage the fairneſs and number of their Flowers. See 


Conval Lily. 
Liverwort or Hepatica. 

Liverwort or Hepatica, are of two ſorts, the i inge 
and the double: The Seeds of the ſingle one are of 
uſe, which may be ſown in Auguſt, in caſes or well 
they muſt be planted in rich well 
and are increaſed by parting of the 
Roots when grown into ſeveral Heads. Care muſt 
be taken when the Flowers have near loſt their Beau- 
ty, to tie them up to a Stick, to prevent a rotting 
ot the little Pods, before the Seed ripens, and to 


prevent the Seeds dropping our of them. 


Lupues, 
Lupines are an excellent Pulſe, 
Care. 


and require little 
They are very advantageons to any Ground 


they are ſown on, and area good Manure for barren 
Land. With vs they are annually ſown in Gardens 


for the ſake of their Flowers; but in Italy they are 
ſown in the Fields for Food for their Cattle ; for, 
being ſodden in Water, they are excellent Food for 
Oxen, and for other Cattle. There-are four ſorts 
of Garden Lupines; the firſt and moſt common is that 
with yellow Flowers, unto which that with white 
Flowers is very like; the other two ſorts are Blue, 


one ſmall, and the other large, of which the Jarger 
are eſteemed the beſt, and afford not only good Nou- 
riſnment for Cattle; but for Men alſo, they being e 

| ſtee med 
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ſteemed very eaſy of Dizeſtion, and very good for 
the Stomach, good Bread being made of them, mixed 
| with Bean or Wheat Flower, the Lupines being firſt 
| dried in an Oven, They ſhould be kept well and 
| dry to prevent their growing Mouldy. 


Hann + | 
Maches or Maskęets are multiplied only by Seed, 
| which is very ſmall, and of an Orange Colour, they 
being a ſort of little Sallet, which is termed wild or 
ruſtical. Beds are made for them, which are ſowed 
about the end of Auguſt, they are hardy enough to 


| reſiſt the rigour of Froſts ; and foraſmuch as they 


produce a great many little Seeds that will eaſily fall, 


| they will ſnfficiently propagate themſelves without 


© any other Culture than only weeding, 
5 Mar joram. 


Of Marjoram there are ſeveral ſorts, which are ea- 
fly raiſed of Seed ſown in Aq; the vulgar ſort and 


| pot Marjoram is raiſed by Slips, whoſe uſes are com- 
F monly known: There is alſo a DiſtinQion of Win- 


| ter Marjoram, which is the beſt, and Summer Marjo- 


ram that laſts only that Seaſon : It is alſo propagated 
| by Slips or Suckers in April. 
Fe Marygolas. | 3 
| Marygolds are increaſed by Seed, they Flower moſt 
| part of Summer, and even in Winter it "tis warm, 
| Oy may be tranſplanted at any time in moiſt Wea- 
Ther. | | 7 
3 Maſtick Tyme. 1 
Maſtick Tyme or Marum is increaſed by Slips, but 
tis apt to be deſtroyed by cold. 1 
Aſſyrian Maſtick is of the ſame Nature, only care 


muſt be tiken to preſerve it from Cats by Thorns 
or Furs, Theſe Maſticks are belt preſerved byipla- 


cing of them within the Earth, and covering of them. 


| Maſterwort. . „ 
Maſter wort is raiſed of Seeds, or Runners from the 
hs. 
—_ L4 Maudlin; 
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and Flouriſheth moſt of the Summer Months. 


ſure in the Summer time, and diſtinguiſhed by ſeve. 
Seeds being firſt ſteeped in Milk for tweaty-four 
Hours, ſome propoſe to ſteep them in Wine and 


Moon, ſetting two or three in a Hole about an lach 


ter them moderately, and that only when the Earth 
is very dry and hot; which repeat the doing of in 
ſuch Weather about two or three times in a Week; 


fair Day, when they muſt be watered and defended 


| Ground, or ſuch as is apt to hold Moiſture, tis 4 


| ſome of the Branches to make them bear; and when 
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5 | Maudllin. 
 Maudlin or Coaſt mary is raiſed by Slips or Seeds, 


Melons, 
Melons or Musk melons, as they are uſually called 
from their pleaſant Scent, are a Fruit raiſed for plea. 


ral Names: Thoſe the moſt vſually known are the 
large ribbed Melon, and the ſmall round Melon, the 


Sugar. They are ſown in February at the Full of the 


deep in a hot Bed, as is directed before, 

Towards the end of April the Melon Plants are to 
be removed ont of the hot Bed, into the Beds, where 
they are to grow all Summer, and planted at two 
Foot diſtance ; which Beds, or at leaſt ſome large 
Holes in them, are to be filled with a rich light 
Mould, only you muſt be careful to prevent both the 
Roots and Plants tovching of the Dung, and to wa- 


and when you water them, take care as much as pol- {Wait i 
ſible not to wet the Leaves. If too much Rain fall, 
they ſhould be covered, becauſe either too much wel, 
or too much drought is prejudicial to them; the belt 
time for removing of them is in an Evening after a 


from the Sun and Cold, for three or four Days to- 
gether. If you are obliged to plant them on wet 


good way to lay bruſh Faggots at the bottom of the 
Trench, to cauſe the Moiſture to fink away from the 
Dung. If you perceive no Fruit, cut off the tops of 


the Fruit begins to appear, cut off the Bloſſoms that 
are likely to bear no Fruit : Alſo the ſmall engriofh 
18 Ts 0 the 
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| the barren Branches, and every thing you judge may 
| cob it of its Nouriſhment, and on one Plant leave 
not above three or four Melons, they ſhould alfo be 
pegged down with Hooks, Sticks, to keep the Wind 
from blowing of them about, and when they are in 
W Bloſſoms, heighten them up with ſome good warm 
| Mould, which will prevent their falling off. They 
| may be covered when grown large with glaſs Bells, 
| or ſquare Caſes of Glaſs made on purpoſe, which 
| muſt be kept cloſe at Night with ſome admiſſion of 
Air under the Glaſs, or at the top in the Day time; 
| the Leaves muſt not be wet in watering, and a Tile 
may be placed under each Melon that it may lie the 
warmer upon it, and the ſmall Shoots that do extrack 
the Sap of the moſt leading Branches muſt be nipt 
off, taking care to leave not above three or four of 
the moſt vigorous Branches, whoſe knots grow near- 
1 eſt to one another. When your Fruit is grown as 
big as a Tennis- Ball, nip off the Shoot at ſome di- 
| ſtance beyond them, and they will grow large, pro- 
| vided you ſuffer not above two upon each Foot, chu- 
| {ing ſuch as are neareſt the principal Stem, the reſt 
being of little value. . 
They are known to be ripe when the Stalk ſeeme 
s if it would part from the Fruit, when they begin to 
gild and grow yellow underneath, and by the fra- 
erant Odour they yield, which encreaſes more as they 
[ripen; but if they be to be carried far, it is neceſſary 
they be gathered when they begin to ripen; and when 
the Fruit is ripe, turn it three or four days before 
jou cut it, that the Sun may ripen it the better on all 
ſdes; and do not haſten their ripening too faſt with 
glaſſes, Before they be eaten, they mult be put in a 
Bucket of cold Water, which will make them eat cool 
and pleaſant. Ts 5 | 
{ The Seeds of the moſt early ripe ought to be pre- 
ſerv'd, and thoſe Seeds that lodg'd on the Sunny fide 
of the Melon, are to be preferr'd before the reſt. 


| | | | Mint, | 


the Garden Mint is the beſt, 


and will grow in any ſort of dry Soil. 
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Mint. 

Mint is multiply'd by Runners, that are as ſo many 
Arms that ſpring out of its Tutt, and take Root, 
but chiefly by Slips. Thereare divers ſorts, heren 
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It muſt be remov'd every three Years, and placed | 
always in good Earth, at about a Foot diſtance : Some 
thick Tufts of it are likewiſe planted in hot Beds in 
Winter. 

Maotherwort. 3 

Mother wort is raiſed by Seed or parting of the Roots, 
it Flowereth moſt in the Summer months, and tho 
the Stalks and Leaves periſh in Winter, the Root 
endureth. 


Muſtard. 
 Huſtardis of a hot and dry Nature, 1s raigd of Seed, 


they 
8 "Ip 3 V . 1 i 
Na ſturces, EL 


Naſturces, commonly calied Capuchin Capers, are wr 


multiply'd only by the Seed. The Leaf of it is pretty MW Org 


large, and the Flower of an Orange colour; the f. 

gure of the Seed is a little pyramidical, divided by Ribs, 
having all its Superficies engraven and wrought all o- 5. / 
ver, being of a grey Colour, inclining to a light Cin- Cal , 
namon They are ſown in hot Beds about the end of * 
| March, or the beginning of April, and afterwards are i 5 
replanted hy ſome Wall. The Seed eaſily falls as ſoon r 
as ripe, as does that of Borage, and therefore the) I qe be 
mulſt be carefully pather'd. = 3 
Onions. A 
Onions are ſown the latter end of February, or be. ſhould 
gincing of Much, and are of two ſorts, the Red and wo 
the White, bein! z rais'd of Seeds: the White ise— Ino vic 
ſteem'd the belt, whoſe Roots are much in requeſt for 3 
the ſeveral! ſes they are put to in the Kitchen; the) ducia 
delight in a fine fat and warm Mould, and are to be Borde 
towa in March or ſoon after; but it ſooner, they mu [quires 


; Aug uj 
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| he at firſt covered. They do not extend their Fibres 


"7 Wir downwards, and therefore at the time of ſowing, 
dot, Wthe Bed is to be trod and beat flat, and the Seed as 
reof equatly diſperſed as may be. When they ſpring you 
ces Nate to ſift ſome fine Earth a Finger thick almoſt over 
owe I tbem, and if when they begin to appear they are trod 


down, the Roots will grow the larger; They have 
proſper'd exceeding well when ſown with Bay- ſalt, 
and are uſually ripe in Auguſt, when they are to be 
taken up and dried in the Sun, and feſer v'd in a dry 
place for Uſe. But they may be ſown all the Year for 
the vſe of young Onions, or Scallions; ſuch as are 
own in Autumn, muſt be cover'd with Straw, or 
peas-hawm, and being preſerv'd all Winter, they will 
be early Cibouls, or Scallions in the Spring. The beſt 
Onions are ſuch as are brought out of Spain, whence 
they of St. Omers had them, ſome of which have 
E vieigh'd eight Pounds, chuſe therefore the large, 
round, white, and thin skinned ones, 

| „„ ts 


af 0rach is raiſed of Seed. 

ws, „ 

=_ To 
Cin. Parſtey, of all Garden Herbs, is the moſt univer- 


ſally us'd in the Kitchen, it being an excellent lngre- 
dient in moſt Pottages, Sawces and Sallets. There 
i the common and curl'd fort multiply d only by Seed, 
that is ſmall and of a greeniſh grey colour, and a lit- 
tle bending inward on one ſide, and all over ſtreak'd 
from one end to the other. It muſt be ſown in the 
Spring pretty thick when the Froſts are over, and in 


- he bod well dunged Ground that is moiſt, or elſe it 
and i 221d be well watered. Its Leaves when cut ſhoot out 
se- ew ones like Sorrel; it can bear any mederate, but 
- for 22 violent Cold, and therefore it is beſt to beſtow 
cher (me covering on it to defend it: In order to irs pro- 
0 be ducing ſmall Roots, it muſt be thinned in Beds, or 
uti Borders, where it is ſown, and in hot Weather it re- 


quires pretty much watering, Irs Seeds are gathered in 
Auguſt and September, the ſecond year after ſown. 
| N Sent 
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Stone Parſley is order'd the ſame way as Aleſander' 
| Patience, 
There is an Herb called Patience, that is plante 
by ſets in ſome Gardens; it makes a very good boiled 
Salad. EL 
1 5 1 Par ſnips. 
This is an excellent ſweet Root, and muſt be ſo 


in the Spring, in a rich mellow and well ordered Sail 


whoſe tops, when they are grown to any bigneſ, 


ſhould be trod down, whereby the Roots will be made 
to grow the bigger; when you have raiſed them to. 
wards the Winter, they may be diſpoſed of in Sand, 
to be preſerv'd in the ſame manner as Carrots, Tur. 
neps, Cc. and the faireſt may be kept for Seed, ot 
elſe the faireſt and oldeſt of the tops of thoſe Seed 
may be taken in Summer and ſown, whereby the fair. 


eſt Roots may be attained unto, 
Peas, | 


Peas is the chiefeſt of Pulſe, whereof there is almol (Wl 


a different kind for every ſort of Land and every Sea. 
ſon; in a Riff fertile Ground they yield a conſiders 
ble Crop, without ſuch frequent Fallowings as other 
Grain requires, in that they deſtroy the Weeds, and 


fit the Land for after Crops, being an Improver, and 


not an Improveriſher of Land, Of ſuch as are planted 
or ſown in Gardens the Hot-ſpur Is the ſpeedieſt of 
any in growth, for being ſown about the middle of 
May, it willin about ſix Weeks return dry into your 
Hands again ; or, if ſown in February or March, they 
will ſpring earlier than any fort ſown before Winter. 
But if you ſow them in September, and can by Fences 
of Reed, or otherwiſe defend them from extream 
Froſts, you may have ripe Peaſcods in May follon- 
ing; but the heſt way is to ſow them ſo as to har: 
them ſucceſſively one after another. The next is the 


Sugar Peas, which being planted in April is ripe about 
| Midſummer, its Cods are very crooked and ill ſhaped, 


being boiled with the unripe Peas in them, is extri 
ordinary ſweet z the great Inconveniency that attend! 


them 
them 
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12 them liable to be devoured by Birds. The large 
ted white and green Haſtings are tender, and not to be 
oils {et till the cold is over, and then not very thick, for 
they ſpread much and mount high, and therefore re- 
W quice the help of tall Sticks, the Rouncival Reading 
lil dandwich, white and grey Tufted, or Roſe Peaſe of 
6 ks two ſorts grey, Windſor great Maple, great Bowling, 
nef WY gent Blue Peaſe, marrow Peaſe, Oc. beſides which, 
4 4 (bere is another very large, grey and extraordinary 
1 to. ſweet Peas that is but lately propagated, and deſerves 
* Ja large Bed in your Kitchen- Garden. 
Tu. They delight in a warm and light Soil. if it be 
. o rich, the Peas are the fairer; but it lean, they are the 
Seel more early, and ſpend better, eſpecially when dry; 


ſome ſow them at random, as they do Corn, but that 
is not a good way; others ſet them in Ranges with a 
Dibble, or Setting-ſtick at a convenient diſtance, 
W which is a very excellent way both for the ſaving of 


fair. 


wm the Peas, and to give liberty to paſs between them 
en, for the hoeing, gathering, Cc. But that which is moſt 
ther uled and beſt approved of, is the hoeing of them in, 


bich makes a quick riddance of the Work, and co- 


; ay [vers all at a certain depth, and does not harden nor 
anted adden the Ground as ſetting doth, but care muſt be 


them is, that their extraordinary ſweetneſs makes 


157 


elt of i taken to cover them well, when you ſow them with- 


le oi eat ſcattering, becauſe it will occaſion the Mice to 
your {arch after them; and when they are to undergo the 
they Hazard of the Winter, they ſhould be ſowed ſome- 
ter bing thicker than in Spring; if you ſhould ſow 
ence them too thick, you may, when the danger of the 
rean ! Froſts are over, take up thoſe which grow too thick, 
low. end tranſplant them, only they muſt be watered a 


v7 tle at the firſt removal. If the Ground between 


« the [them be kept bare, and when the Peas are about three 


bout 
ped, 
X £147 
rend; 
tea 


them on each ſide; and hoe vp all the weeds, and 
it you lay up the land in deep furrows from Eaſt to 
Welt, and ſet your Peas, on the South fide er 

_ furrow 


45 
* 

<Y 

23 


jor four Inches high, if you hoe the Earth up againſt 
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furrow they will ripen the ſooner by the reflecion of if 


the Sun; and ſecure themſelves much better in Win. 
ter; and if you can furniſh them with Sticks to climh 
on they will yield a greater increaſe, but on the 
Ground they will ripen ſooner. 

If Peaſe are ſown on binding Lands, their produce 
is very uncertain. 

As for Salleting, the Pod of the 800 . peas, when 
firſt it begins to appear with the Husks and Tendrels 
affords a pretty acid Compoſition of Sallet, as 00 
thoſe of the Hops and Vine. 

Peas Everlaſting, 

Peas Everlaſting are Plants ealily propagated, and 
in good Land 85 exceedingly. Their Roots yiel 
yearly a great burden of excellent Provender for 
Horſes. They muſt be ſown early in the Spring on 
digged Ground in rows, and ſo hoed in the Intervals 
between the Seed; for the Seed is long in coming up, 
and affords no profit the firſt Year, They require 


Care and Pains to preſerve them from Weeds, but 


the ſucceeding Years will recompence you abundantly: 
Some {ow them firſt on a ſmall Bed, and next Year 


remove them into Ground new d reſs d with Plough or} 


Spade, and plant them about twelve or eighteen [n- 


ches aſunder, whereby they may be eaſily weeded 
or hoed, 


Pellitory. 
 Pellitory of the wall is raiſed of Slips c or Seeds which 


ripen in July and Aug uſt; and tho the Leat wither in 


Winter, the Roots remain. 
| Penny Royal. 1 8 : 
Penny. Royal is of three or four ſorts, ?Tis a con: 
mon Plant inevery Kitchen-Garden propagated : from 


Slips or Branches ſet in April. 


Peony. 
Peony is a plant of two Sexes, Male and Female 
the firſt being ſingle, and known by i its Leaves comiaę 
conſtantly whole, without any diviſion, its Root r. 


ing long and round, and the Flower of a purpliſh red q 
= 
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1 of the Females many times bearing ſingle, others double, 
Vin. the Leaves of all being divided on the edges, the 
imb Roots more tuberous, growing in Clods, with many 
the MW round pieces faſtned to them with ſmaller Strings. 


Of the beſt double ones there are ſeveral iorts: As 
| firſt, The double purple Peony, ſmaller in all its 
parts than the common red ones, the Leaves of a whi- 
| ter green, and thoſe of the Flower of a bright ſhining 
| Colour. Secondly, The double Carnation Peony, of 
a bright ſhining Carnation Colour at the firſt opening, 
but daily waxing paler, till almoſt white; the Leaves 
| never fall off, but wither on the Stalk. Thirdly, 


luce 
hen 


els, 


do 


and The double Bluſh, or white Peony, large Flowered, 
ield MW and at firſt opening tinctured with a light Bluſh, but 
for ina few Days turns perfect white, and continues ſo 
g on long before it decays, and then withers on the Stalk, 
vals which is the beſt yet come to our Knowledge. Fourth- 
up, i, The double ſtrip'd Peony, that is ſmaller than the 
vir WI laſt in all its parts, the Flower of a fine red, ſtrip'd 
but W with white, laſts long, and falls no Leaf, 
thy: All theſe Flower in May, are hardy Plants, and 


Year 
h or! 


ö 


1 [n- 
eded 


| endure long in the Ground without ſtirring. October 
is the only time to remove them; and of thoſe Roots 
none will grow but ſuch as have Spronts, or Buds at 
| the end, or rather top of them, of which ſort each 
piece thereof will grow, the double ones ſome Years, 
| bring Seeds to perfection, which being ſown very thin 


hich in September, where they may ſtand vnremov'd in the x 


er in Ground for two Years, may produce new Varieties. 0 
Pimpernel See Burnet. e is 8 
- Pumpions : See Citruls. 0 
com. „ Dot ades. 5 BL, 5 
from Potatoes are planted in ſeveral parts of our Country 5 


to a very good advantage, being eaſily encreaſed by 


autting the Roots into ſeveral pieces, each piece grow- F 
ale; ing as well as the whole Root. A good fat rich Mould [ 
ming is beſt tor them; but they will grow indifizrently in 1 
t be- any, provided 'tis well dvng'd ; The Root is very | 
red; near the Nature of the Jeru/alem Artichoak, but not 9 

1 10 ö 
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fo good or wholeſome, Theſe are planted either of for th 
Roots or Seeds, and may probably be propagated in I theref 


great Quantities, and prove good Food for Swine, ſ where 


Purſlain. bear 1 


Fiurſiain is of two ſorts, the green and the red ot talter 


the Golden, and is raiſed only by Seed; to have, firſt it 
good Crop of which, the Plants ſhould be replanted Shoot 
by the end of May, and ſet a Foot diſtance one from MW ought 
another: It is a Sallet Herb propagated with {ome WM c009!! 


difficulty, being tender in the Spring, and the Froſt ¶ the ol 


vſually nipping of it: But to have it early, it may 
ly dreſt; when the Seeds are ſown, clap over the 
_ delights in moiſture, If it be ſown thin, or trau. 


to pickle, or to boil: as ſoon as the Seeds look very 


bearir 
are ri 

will n 
| infet 
of wi 
have 
in eig 


be ſown on a hot Bed, or in April on any rich Soil fine. 
Bed with the back of the Spade, aud water it, for i 
planted apart, it will yield fair Plants either for Seed 


black, the Stalks muſt be gathered and laid abroad in 


the Sun, (which will the better maturate the Seed) Ra, 
lay them on a Board, or Cloth to preſerze them from {0me! 
ſcattering or ſpilling. Houſe them in the Night, Qin lit 
and expoſe them again in the Day time till they are Foot, 
ripe. Some have affirmed, that the Seed of three or one v 
four Years old is better than new, em e 
„„ [Mou] 

ER ==, LI in be 
Kabberries are of three ſorts, the common wild large 
One, the large red Garden Rasberry, which is oneof ger a 
the pleaſanteſt of Fruits, and the white, which is lit. Pune 
tle inferiour tothe red. They are propagated only eres 
by Slips that ſprout out of their Stocks every Year they 
in the Spring time, and are fit to replant the next dilat 
Spring after. All of them begin to ripen about the But! 
beginning of July, They are planted in March eithe! 15 
ad 


in Beds or Borders, obſerving the diſtance of two 


Foot between Plant and Plant. They ſhoot out du. the | 

ring the Summer many well rooted Suckers, ſome of an © 

Which you may take away to make new Plantations, dig! 

dy which means the old ones are likewiſe enen Ph 
N 1 


er of 
ed in 
Ie, 
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for they are dry as ſoon as their Fruit is gathered, 
therefore let not the tops be cut to a round Buſh, 


whereby they grow ſo thick that they will neither 


bear nor ripen their Fruits ſo well as if they grew 
talker and thinner ; the only Culture uſed to them is 
(firſt in the Month of March, to ſhorten all their new 
| Shoots which grow round about the Stock, and which 
[ought only to be thickeſt and handſomeſt ; and ſe- 
| condly, to pluck away all the ſmall ones as likewiſe 
the old ones that are dead, 
bearing part, a fortnight or three Weeks before they 
[are ripe, cut them to let the Sun into them, and it 
will make them bear the better. 
infected with green Lice that ſpoil them; to get rid 
Jof which, ſprinkle them with water, in which Lice 
have been diſſolved. They ſhould alſo be removed once 
in eight or ten Years. = 


Thirdly, juſt above the 


They are alſo much 


R adiſhes. 


I Radiſhes are multiplyed by Seed, that is round, 
ſome what thick, and of a Cinnamon Colour, growing 
in little kind of Cods. 
Root, of which there are three ſorts ; theſmalleating 
one which is raiſed of Seeds on a hot Bed (to have 
em early) with a ſufficient thickneſs of good rich light 


It is a very good Garden 


Mould, that they may have depth enough to Root 


in before they reach the Dung, and in order to have 


large and clean ones, make holes as deep as your Fin- 
ger about three Inches diſtance, into each of which a 


ſound Seed or two is to be dropped, and a little co- 


vered, leaving the reſt of the Hole open, whereby 


they will grow to the height of the Hole before they 
dilate their Leaves, and yield a long tranſparent Root. 
But ſuch of them as are ſown after Midſummer, will 
Ihe ſecond is the Horſe- 
Radiſh, which is encreaſed by Plants, or pieces of 


not run to Seed that Vear. 


the Roots planted out, and by many made uſe of as 


an excellent wholeſome Sauce. And note, that if von 
dig up any of the Roots for uſe, that you leave to the 


pper part that joins to the Leaves about an Inch in 
5 length 
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Proportion to your having leſſened the Root. Thy 
tered with brackiſh water. 
the Stems are cut down, and when they have been 


_ a reaſonable heighth, that the firſt Stocks may be bet. 
ter nouriſh'd ; you may ſow them all the Year, only 
thoſe that are ſown in Winter muſt be ſown on hot 


very quickly, that there is time to gather them be. 


by Seed, being a ſort of little wild ones that are e. 
ten in Sallets, and grow without any pains in de 


The Art of Husbandry : Or, 


length of the Root to plant again, which 910 groy 
and increaſe; only if 'tis dry Weather it will do wel 
to water them, and to abate ſome of the Leaves in 


laſt is the black Radiſh, which 1s ſo mean a Root x 


to find no place in a good Garden. Thoſe Radiſhe; 


are beſt that grow on brackiſh Lands, and are yz. 


The beſt Seed for Radiſhes, is that which producg 
few Leaves and a long red Root. The time of it 
ripening and gathering is the end of July, when al 


dried ſome Days in the Sun, the Seed is beat out and 
winnow'd. The Stocks that run to Seed ſhoot their 
Branches ſo high, that it is good to pluck them off ty 


Beds, which are the firſt Radiibes that are eaten, and 
by that means ſome of them may be had during tht 
Months of February, March and April, And in order 
to be ſupplied all the other Months, ſome muſt be 
fown among all manner of Seeds, they coming up ſo 


fore they can do harm to other Plants, The 
bigger Roots (fo much deſired) ſnould be ſuch as he 


ing tranſparent, eat ſhort and quick without ſtring 
nels, and not too biting, 


Rampion. — 
Rampion is a Plant whoſe tender Roots are eaten il 


the Spring, like thoſe of Radiſhes, but much more 
wearing 


Reponces. 
Reponces, or wild Radiſhes, are propagated on 


Fields. 


Rhubarb, 
Rhubarb is of ſeveral lorts, which are raiſe] all by 


Secd, or by parting of the Tops. Roc 41161 
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roy Focamboles : Sce Shallots. 
well | Rocamboles are a ſort of wild Garlick, otherwiſe 
es in called Spaniſh Garlick, which is multiplied both by 
The Cloves and Seed, which latter is about the bigaeſs of 
of a; Wordinary Peas. 
Liſhes WW Rocket. 
va. i Rocket, being one of the Sallet furniture, is multi- 
brlied by Seed which is extream ſmall, and of a Cina- 
duces mon or dark tanned Coloor; it's ſown in the Spring, 
of its the Leaf being pretty like that of Radiſhes. 
en all Roſemary, 
ben Roſemary is mall, but a very odoriferous Shrub, 
taube is propagated by Seed, or Branches that have 
their ome ſhare of Root, or by Slips. The principal uſe 
oli to rhereof is to perfume Cha bers, and in Decoctions 
© bet. J for Waſhing, being multiply'd much like Rue, and 
only other border Plants, it laſts ſeveral Years. And be- 
In hot * planted upon dry Ground, hardly any Froſt ia- 
, and 1 ures it. There are ſeveral ſorts of it, as the broad- 
22 the Yeaved, which is bigger than the common, and the 
order Milded, and variouſly ſtrip'd with yellow, as if gilt, 
ot de Silver denominated from its Silver colour'd Leaves, 
' up ond the double flower'd Roſemary that has ſtiffer 
m be. talks, bigger Leaves, and many pale blue double 
Tre lowers. Roſemary, Sage, &c. ifplanted in a dry Soll, 
as e. Nfeldom receive any hurt from Froſts; but if planted in 
ring moiſt are uſually deſtroyed ; and tis the ſame with 
Foung tender Fruits, which a Froſty night, after a 
et day, ſpoils more of, than ten dry Froſts. 
ten in Roſe-Ti ree. 
more 25ſe-Tree is of divers kinds, and one of the chiefeſt 
Ornaments of our Engliſh Garden, but it's more par- 
Ticularly diſtinguiſh'd into four kinds. Firſt, The 
| on} Wed, whereof there are ſeveral ſorts, as the Engliſh. 
are c ted Roſe, only obſerve that the Flowers of lome ſorts 
in the Nreof a far deeper red than others. _ 
| The Roſe of the World, which differs not from 
| le former, but in the colour of its Leaves, which are 
| all If . { 2 pate Bluſh colour, direcly ſpotted chro every 
411600 M 2 | Leaf 
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Leaf of the double Flower, of the ſame red colour which 
is in the Role, and is the moſt beautiful of any. The 
Hungarian Roſe, whoſe Shoots are green, and Flowers 
of a paler red Colour, as are thoſe of the red Pr. 
vence Roſe, whoſe Branches and Leaves are bigger 


and greener than thoſe of the common red Roſe ; the 


red Belgick Roſe that is much Taller than the common 
dwarf Red, or Gilliflower Roſe, Which grows lower 
than the ordinary Roſe, whoſe Flowers are of a plez. 
ſant Carnation colour. The double Velvet Roſe that 


| hath young Shoots of a ſad reddiſh green Colour, with 


few or no Thorns thereon, it ſeldom bears any ſtore 


of Roſes, The Marbled Roſe, much like the laſt in 


growth, but its Leaves are larger, of a light ted 
Colour marbled and vein'd. The Roſe without 
Thorns, that has green and ſmoother Shoots ard 
Leaves than the Marble one, without any Thorns at 
all, and the Flowers of a pale red, ſpreading their 
Leaves. The Frankfort Roſe, that hath ſtrong reddiſh 


| Shoots full of Thorns, thick Flowers, and the Button 


under the Roſe bigger than ordinary. Secondly, 
The Damask, or pale colour'd Roſe, whereof the 


common Damask Roſe is the ancient Inhabitant of E- 


land, and well known without deſcribing, The Party 
colour'd Damask Roſe, York and Lancaſter, only dit. 
fcring from the other in its parted and marked Flow- 
ers. The Chryſtal Role, like the laſt, only the 
Marks of the Flowers are much fairer and better than 
thoſe of che other. The Elegant variegated Dani 
Reſe has ſhorter and reddiſh Shoots than the former, 
Leaves {maller, and Flowers ſomething double. The 
Damask Provence Roſe, whoſe Shoots and Leaves ate 
longer than any of the reſt, and of a reddiſh greet 
wirh very large Roſes, The Monthly Roſe bearing 
Flowers only three Months in England, viz, Fine, 4 
guſt and September. The Bluſh Beleick Roſe that hald 
larger Branches, and is fuller of Thorns than any 0 
the former, the Flowers growing very thick, ſweet 
ſcented, and the Water diſtilled therefrom is alk 
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| 15 good as that of the Damask. Thirdly, The yel- 


low Roſe, whereof the ſingle Yellow Roſe grows as 
high as the Damask, and whoſe young Shoots are full 
| of ſmall hairy Prickles of dark red Leaves, finail, and 
| lowers ſingle, and pale yellow. The Scarlet Roſe of 


Altria, like unto the other, only the inſide of the 


Leaves of the Flowers is a fine Scarlet, and the out- 


ſdde of a pale Brimſtone Colour. The double yellow 


Roſe, whoſe Shoots ate ſmall, and not fo red as thoſe 
| of the fingle kind, the Flowers contain very many 
E (mall pale yellow Leaves with a great Thrum in the 


middle. ri 
common one is well known; but there are two ſorts 


Fourthly, The White Roſe, whereot the 


165 


thereof, the one being much doubler and fairer than 


the other. 


The Bluſn Roſe that differs nothing from 


the other, but in the Colour ot the Flowers, chat at 


— 


[firſt opening are of a fine pleaſant Bluſh Colour, and 
E then grow ſomewhat white. 
that riſes high with many green Branches, and 
duk green ſhining Leaves armed with great ſharp 
E Thorns, the Flowers come forth 
[Tuit not very double; 
ther of the kind that beareth ſingle Roſes, the ſcent 
[of both Flowers is ſweet like Musk. The Damask 
Roſe, or the white Cinamon Roſe grows not ſo high 


The Double Musk Roſe 


but there is ano- 


as the laſt, but the Leaves are larger and of a whiter 


green, and the Flowers bigger, whiter and more 


double, but not quite ſo ſyeer. The Double Dog 


Role, that is in Leaves and Branches like the leſſer 


White Roſe, The Ever-green Roſe, that grows like 


Ivild Eglantine, whoſe Leaves fall not away in Win- 


ter, as thoſe of other Roſes, from whence it took its 
Name; and Flowers containing but five Leaves of a 
pure white Colour, ſtand four or five together at the 


end of the Branches. The Spaniſh Musk Roſe, that 


Here 2 
an great green Branches, and bigger green Leaves 


than the laſt, and ſingle Flowers. The great Apple 


Roſe, that hath a great Stock, and reddiſh Branches 


0 nich green ſharp Thorns, and ſingle {mal} Flowers 


2 ſtanding 


together in a 
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ſtanding on prickly Buttons. The Double Eglantine, 
whoſe Flowers are double made up of two or thie 


rows of Leaves of a pretty red Colour. 


But of all theſe varieties of Roſes, the beſt and moft 
eſteem'd amongſt the Red, are thoſe call'd the Roſe 


of the World, the Red Belgick, the Red. Marble | | 


the Roſe without Thorns, and the Red Provence Roſe 
Among the Damask are the Chryſtal Roſe, the Ele. 
ant variegated Daniſh Roſe, the Bluſh Belgick, the 
Monthly and the Damask Provence Roſe, 
Jet Auſtrian, and Double Yellow among the Yelloy 
Roſes; and of the White Roles, the Bluſh and Di 
mask Musk Roſe. 
Now Roſes are increaſed either by inoculating the 


Bud of them in other Shoots, or by laying down the 


Branches in the Earth; the beſt Stbcks to inoculate 
vpon, which muſt be done about Midſummer, are the 
Damask, the White, the Frankfort, and wild Eg)an- 


tine; care muſt be had that all Stocks of budded q 
Roſes be kept from Suckers, and the Buds to be in- 


culated as near the Ground as may be, that the budded 


| Launce may be laid in the Earth to Root after on: 


Years growth. You may likewiſe prick many Holes 
with an Awl about a Joint that will lie in the Earth, 
and then cover the ſame with good Mould; this to 
in the Spring, and peg it down that it riſe not again, 
and if water'd now and then in dry Seaſons, it will be 
ſo rooted by Autumn, as to be remov'd and cut fron 
its other part behind the Root, and becomes a natu- 


ral Tree; one whereof is more valuable, than two 


of the other that are only budded, or ingrafted, be- 
cauſe very many Suckers that come from them will bt 


of the ſame” kind. But all Roſes being apt to yield 


Suckers, the faireſt way to increaſe them is gently i 


bend down part of the Tree, or the whole in the 


Spring, to lay all the Branches i in the Ground, aud 


to apply unto them old and well rotted Dung abou 


the Places where they are laid, which will make then 


root the ſooner, and by Autumn there will be there f 
5 
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tine, 
Three 


moſt 


Roſe 


ble, tifully ſtor'd, as if the Tree were erect, and not laid; 


ſo that neither the profit nor pleaſure of that Year is 
loſt thereby; they will alſo grow of Suckers, if they 
be never ſo little rooted. 
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| 35 many rooted Trees of the ſame kind as Branches, 
laid in the Earth, without prejudice to the old one, 


which when the new ones are cut off, may be ealily re- 


duc'd to its place again, and the next Year bcar as 


plentitully as ever : Neither will it prevent the bear- 


| ing of Flowers, for the laid Branches wil} be as plen- 


The double yellow Roſes bear not fo well when 


| planted in the Sun, as other Roſes, but muſt be plac'd 
ia the ſhade; and for its better bearing, and having 
| of the faireſt Flowers, firſt, in the Stock of a Frank- 
| fort Roſe, put in the Bud of a ſingle yellow Roſe near 
the Ground, that will quickly ſhoot a good length, 
put into it a Bud of double yellow Roſe of the beſt 
kind at about a Foot higher in that Sprout; keep 
Sl, Suckers from the Root, as in all other inoculated 
| Roſes, and rub off all Buds but of the deſired kind, 
When big enough to bear, prune it very near the 
| preceding Winter, cutting off all the ſmall] Shoots, 
only leaving the bigger, whole tops are alſo to be 
| cut off as far as they are ſmall. When it Buds for 
| Leaves in the Spring, rub off the ſmalleſt of them ; 
| and when for Flowers, if too many, let the (ſmalleſt 
| be wip'd off, leaving as many of the faireſt as you 
| think the ſtrength of the Tree may bring to Perfection, 
| which ſhould be a Standard, and rather ſhaded than 
| planted in too much heat of the Sun, and water'd 


ſometimes in dry Weather, whereby fair and beau- 
tiful flowers may be expected. 


Shearing off the Buds when they are put forth, for 
| the retarding of the blowing of Roſes is practicable 
| cnough ; and a ſecond ſhearing of them may cauſe them 
| to be ſtill later, and fo Roſes may be had when no o- 
| ther Flowers are in being; but then care muſt be ta- 
ken that the whole Tree be ſerv'd fo : For if one part 
ot it be only ſhear'd, the part unſheat'd will ſpend 
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that Strength and Sap which you expected would have 
put forth new Buds in the places of thoſe cut off, and 
fruſtrate your deſign. Monthly Roſes, it you would 
have them bear in Winter, ſhould be ſet in a Tub 
that they may be remov'd into the Conſervatory, 
As ſoon as the Roſes have done blowing, they muſt We: 
be cut with Shears pretty cloſe to the Wood, and each 
Branch ovght to be cut again with the pruning Knite 
near the Spring, and that cloſe to the Leaf; Bud, 
and al] that is ſuperfluous take away to bring the Tree 
into a handſome Form ; they are hardy, and endure the 
ſevereſt Winters well enough; and they may be dif- 
1 pers'd up and down the Garden in Buſhes, or to the 
14 Walls among the Fruit; or elſe ſet in Rows and 
9 Hedges, intermixing the ſeveral Colours in ſuch a 
57 manner as to have no two alike, The well placing 
"| of them much advances their Proſpect to the Eye, 
Wy None of the Roſe Trees ſhould be left to grow too 
1 high; lower than a Vard and half in heighth is beſt; 
except the Musk Roſes which will not bear well, ex- 
cept againſt a Wall, Pale or Houſe- ſide, and mult be 


ſuffer; d to grow eight or nine Foot, which is their 
uſual height. ” he 


Rue. 5 2 
Rue is multiply'd by Seed that is of a black Colour 
and rugged, but *tis uſually propagated rather by its 
Layers and Slips than by its Seed. It makes preity 
4 Borders for Flowers, being kept clipt. 


Sage. | 

Sage, whereof there - ſeveral ſorts, the red, 

green, ſmall and variegated ; but the firſt is the bell, 

and the young Leaves thereof a very wholeſome Sal- 

let in the Spring. It is commonly a Border Plant 

| whoſe Culture hath nothing particular ; it is like that 
bay of other Border Plants, as Roſemary, Lavender, 
N Wormwood, &c. It is raiſed by ſetting the Slips and 
A hHrenches in the beginning of April. The tender tops 
it, of the Leaves, but eſpecially the Flowers ſhould be 
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Salſiſie. os | 
Sal/5fie, or Goats-beard, The common ſort is mul- 


predominant. 


tiply'd only by Seed, which is of a very long oval 
W ficure, as if it were ſo many Cods all over ſtreak'd, 
and as it were engraven in the Spaces between the 
ctreaks, which are pretty ſharp pointed towards the 
end. 


Spaniſh Salſiſie. 


Spaniſh Salſifie, or Scorzonera, is multiply'd by Seed 


as well as the other, and is very good boil'd, both 
for the pleaſure of the Taſte, and the health of the 
Body. a 
| thin, whether it be in Beds or Borders, or elſe at 
leaſt it muſt be thinned afterwards, that the Roots 
may grow the bigger. It runs up to Seed in June and 

Jah, and is gather'd as ſoon as it is ripe; it may alſo 

de raiſed of ſlips or by cutting of the Roots into ſmall 
pieces, and planting of them in March or at other times; 
they are ſaid to lie in the Ground all the Winter 


It is ſown in March, and muſt be ſown very 


without any prejudice, and ſtill to grow bigger and 


bigger, tho' they yearly run to Seed. 


1 Samphire. 3 
Samphire is one of our Sallet furniture that is mul- 


of Wall, expos'd to the South or Eaſt. The open Air 
and great Colds are pernicious to it. 
ſown in ſome Pot or Tub fill'd with Mould, or elſe 
on ſome fide Bank towards the South or Eaſt, and 
that in March or April, and afterwards tranſplanted 
into thoſe Places abovemention'd ; but the French Seed 
is better than our Engliſh, 1 
: __ Savory, 


tiply'd only by Seed, it ſhould be planted by the ſides 


It's uſually 


Savory, Winter and Summer, the latter being an- 
| fval, and rais'd of Seed; the other living over many 
Winters, and increas'd by Slips as well as Seed : 

They are both, as to the uſes of them, well known 


in 


in the Kitchen, more particularly the Leaves are 
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us'd to ſome Ragou's, and among Peas and Beans. ſtand 
Scallions : See Ciboules. | ed uf 
Scurvy-grafs. as YO 
 Scurvy-graſs is rais'd of Seed. That of the Gar. J dite 
den, but eſpecially that of the Sea 1s a ſharp biting and of, 1 
hot Herb of Nature, like unto Naſturtium, prevalent MW after 
in the Scurvy, whereof a few of the tender Leaves up 
_ be admitted into our Compolition of Saller, | ed ie 
Selery. | anot] 
| Selery is only multiply'd by Seed, which is of z mac 
yellowiſh and longiſh oval Figure, and! a little bunch'd, Tor 
it is not good but at the end of Autumn and Winter plan 
Seaſon, It is firſt ſown in hot Beds the beginning of. will 
April, and becauſe of the extreme ſmallneſs of it; vr 
Seed, you cannot help ſowing it too thick, ſo that blan 
without thinning of it ſeaſonably before it be tra: © * 
Planted, it warps and flags its Head too much, and or 
grows weak, ſnooting its Leaves outward in a ſtrap: Vith 
gling manner. In the tranſplanting of it, the Plants ate and 
to be plac'd two or three Inches one from another, WM San 
for which we make holes in the Nurſery Bed with our Wil © ſm 
Fingers; only what comes from the firſt ſowing, i | 
tranſplanted the beginning of Fune, about which time Y 
the ſecond ſowing is ſow'd, which is in open Beds at res 
aà Foot diſtance, and the fame muſt be thin cropped heac 
and tranſplanted as the other, but more - mult be they 
planted the ſecond time than the firſt. The tranl- 
planting of them in hollow Beds is good only in dr Ra 
Ground, ſo the ſecond way of tranſplanting them Is the) 
in plain Beds, not made hollow, but both muſt be ex than 
treamly water'd in Summer, which contributes t0 othe 
make them tender; and in order to whiten the ſame, ug 
begin at firſt to tie the Selery with two Bands when I 
*tis big enough in dry Weather, then Earth it quite; Plae 
up with Earth taken from the bigh rais'd Pathways Ml © 
or elſe cover it all over with long dry Dung, or di 
Leaves, and this whitens it in three Weeks or i > 
Noath, but becauſe when! it is whiten'd it rots as it bis 
ſtand * 
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| will not fail to run to Seed in Auguſt, 
| one ſort of this Plant. The tender Leaves of the 
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ſtands, if not preſently eaten, it is not to be ſo earth- 


ed up, or cover'd with Dung, but in ſuch Proportion 


33 you are able to ſpend it out of hand; hard Froſts 
quite ſpoil it, and therefore upon the approach there- 
of, it muſt be quite cover'd over; in order to which, 
after it is tied up with two or three Bands, it is taken 
op with the Earth at the beginning of Winter, plant- 
| ed in another Bed, and the Plants ſet as cloſe to one 
another as may be, which will make them require 
| much leſs covering than before when more aſunder. 
| To raiſe Seeds from them, ſome Plants moſt be tranſ- 


planted into ſome by-place after Winter is paſt, which 
There is but 


blanch'd Stalk do very well in our Sallets, as likewiſe 
the Slices of the white Stems, which being crimp and 


and grateful taſte is ever plac'd in the middle of the 


grand Sallet at great Men's Tables. Have a care of 
a ſmall red Worm that is often lurking in theſe Stalks, 


Sives. 

Sives are a diminutive kind of Leek, they are in- 
creaſed by parting. and planting of them in ſingle 
heads early in the Spring; if planted in good Land, 
they will multiply exceedingly. 

: | Skirrets, „„ 

Skirrets are a ſort of Roots propagated by Seed, 
they require a rich Soil inclining to moiſture rather 
than drought, they ſhould be ſown very thin amongſt 
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| ſhort, and firſt peel'd and lit longwiſe, are eaten 
| with Oil, Vinegar, Salt and Pepper, and for its high 


other things in February or March, but the ſureſt way 


is to ſet them of Slips; being parted as ſingle as may 
be. If you ſet them too thick, or above one Slip in a 


| Place they will ſtarve one another; they being alſo 


apt tocanker, they require freſh earth often. 
„ Smallage. 5 
Some uſe this Herb in their Pottage. It's rais'd ei- 


ther by Slips or Seed, which is reddiſh, and pretty 


big, of a roundiſh oval Figure, a little more full and 


| riſing on one fide than the other, and ſtreaked from 
done end to the other. | 
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but broader leav'd, divided in the middle and turnd 


on the inſide. 
or three ſorts, the beſt flowered like the former of 


is ripe in September. 
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_ Snap- Dragon, 
Snap-Dragon, Antirchinum, has ſome pretty diver. 
ſities. Firſt, the white Snap-Dragon very common, 
Secondly, The white variegated one like the other 
up on the edges, with many ſmall] long purpliſh Ling 
Thirdly, The red, which is of tuo 


deep red Roſe Colour, but the other paler. Fourth. 
ly, The yellow diſtinguiſh'd only from the common 
white in the yellow Colour of its Flowers, they 


Flower from May to July, and the Seeds are ripe in 


Auguſt, they being all rais'd from Seed, bear Flowers 


the ſecond Year, when the old Roots commonly 


periſh; yet the Slips being taken off and fer, vil 
grow the beſt, being thoſe that do not riſe to Flower, 
and the beſt time of ſetting them is the end of 244, 
or the beginning of Func, e 
d Ol e 
Solomon's Seal, is ſometimes rais'd of Seed, but moſt 
commonly by the Tops or pieces of Roots; the Seed 
1 05 . | Sorrel. | | 
Sorrel, of theſe are ſeveral ſorts, of which the 
French Sorrel is the beſt; but of the common fort the 
largeſt is beſt for the Garden, and ſerves for many 


Uſes in the Kitchen, being rais'd eaſily enough from 


Plants, which ſhould not be ſer too near, the fame 
being apt to grow large and ſpread abroad ; but the 
uſual way of propagating it, is by Seed, which 1s 


ſmall, lick, and of a Triangular Figure, ſharp pointed 


at the end, and of a dark Cinamon Colour. It may 
be ſown (of whatſoever ſort it be) in March, Ap, 


May, Tune, July and Auguſt, and the beginning of 
September, provided ſufficient time be allow'd it to 
grow big enough to reſiſt the vigour of the Winter, 
it's ſown either in open Ground, or elſe in ſtreigh! 


Rows or Furrows, in Beds or Borders; in all which 


caſes it muſt be ſown very thick, becauſe many 4 its 
| | 5 Plan 
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plants periſh ; the Ground it requires ſhould be na- 
liver: Mturally good or well improved with Dung; it muſt. 


mon. be kept clean from Weeds, well watered, and once 
\ther Na Year covered with a little Mould after its firſt cut 
und down to the Ground, The Mould ſerves to give it 
Lines new Vigour, and the Seaſons molt proper for apply- 
* two MF ins it are the hot Months of the Year. 

r of; 11s Seed is gathered in Fuly, by which it is propa- 
urth. gated, tho? that called round Sorre] from the round- 
Þ neſs of its Leaves (thoſe of the other ſort being ſharp 


"a pointed) is multiplied by running Branches that take 
ipe in Root in the Earth as they run over it, which being 
ower; taken off and tranſplanted produce thick Tufts, and 
nonl; WM theſe alſo other Runners, 
. Sbinage. „55 
o wer. $finage is an excellent Herb crude, or boiled, be- 
| Ma, ing multiplied by Seed only, that is pretty big, horned 


and triangular on two Sides, having its corners very 
© ſharp pointed and prickly ; and on that part which is 
t moſt 
> Seed WE © << | 
ad is planted either in open Ground, or in Furrows, in 
| ſtraight Rows upon well prepared Beds, and this ſeveral 


h the times in the Year, beginning about the middle of Au- 
rt the %, and finiſhing about a Month after; the firſt is fit to 
many cut about the midſt of Ogober, the ſecond in Cent, and 
\ from the laſt in Aay. They may be alſo ſown early in the 
{ame Spring. Thoſe that remain after Winter run up to Seed 
it. the towards the end of May, and are gathered about the 
nich i midſt of the Month following. They muſt be well 
ointed ordered; and if the Autumn prove very dry, it will 


| oppoſite to thoſe pointed Horns, it is like a Purſe of a | 
E 2rceniſh Colour. This Plant requires the beſt Ground, 
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t ma not be amiſs to water them ſometimes. They are 
Au, ever tranſplanted, . 

ing of E „„ Squaſhes. er ́ 
it to . Sd bes are a ſmall ſort of Pumpkin lately brought 

inter, into requeſt, they are ordered like Pumpkins or Cu- 

reight Wl nber. | 5 


which 7 : Strawberries. | 
of is Strawberries deſerve a place in the Orchard or Gar- 
y , 
en, 


Plans 
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den, being humble and content with the ſhades and Won th 
droppings of the more lofty Trees. There are va. Nas ar: 
rious kinds of them, as the common Engliſh Stray. Nodor 
berry, much improved by being tranſplanted from Whey 
the Woods to the Garden, the white Wood Stray. Why r 
berry more delicate than the former, the long req Nonce 
Strawverry, the Polenian, and the green Strawbery three 
which is the ſweeteſt of all, and lateſt ripe, But Win 
ſome eſteem, that the beſt of all which hath not long from 
ſince been brought from New England lt is the eat. Nane 
lieſt ripe of all Engliſh Fruit, being ripe many Vea, Su 
the firſt Week in May. They are of the beſt Scarlet 


Dye. and are propagated of Runners, which is a kind Sn 
oi Thread or String which grows out of the Body Mit ye 
of the Plant, which eaſily takes Root at the Points {ſhot | 
or K50ds, and in two or three Months time are fit to War; 
tranſplant ; but the beſt to Plant are thoſe that ſhoot Wſibefo! 
firſt in Spring. They are planted either in Beds or turn 
Borders, and ſhould be well watered, They thrive Wit fo 

beſt in a moiſt Soil, or new broke up freſh Ground, 

or in ſuch places as they have not grown in before, 
eſpecially on the ſides of Melon Banks, where the T: 
2 2oc 


heat of the Sun is convenient to nouriſh them; the 
time of planting them is in May, or September, in 
moiſt Weather. They bear well the Year after they 
are planted, eſpecially if planted in ſingle Rows, and 
thrive much better than if planted thick together 
according to the common way. But if you would 
have Strawberrics in Autumn, the firſt Bloſſoms which 
they put forth may be cut away, and their bearing 
hindred in the Spring, which will make them after- 
wards blow a-new, and bear in their latter Seaſons; 
and in order to get ſome of theſe of a larger Size, 
as ſoon as they have done bearing, let them be cut 
down to the Ground, and cropt as ſoon as they ſpire, 
"till towards the Spring: And when you would have 
them proceed towards bearing, now and then as yo! 
cut them, ſtrew the Powder of dried Cow- dung; Wi 
Pigeons-dung, Sbeeps-dung, or freſh Mould; &c. * Pen: 


\ 
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and Noa them, and water them when there is occaſion. Such 
e va. Nas are red, throvghly ripe, large, and of a pleaſant 
raw. Nodour, are the beſt, being agreeable to the Taſte ; 
from Wihey extinguiſh the heat and ſharpneſs of the Blood, 
trau. by refreſhing the Liver. They ſhould be ſtringed 
red Wonce in two or three Years, and tranſplanted once in 
berry, Wthree or four Years, To preſerve them over the 
Bu: Winter, and cauſe them to come early, cover them 
long from the Froſts with a little Straw, and beſtow ſome 
> ear. Dew Vould on them, - f 
ears, Succory e See Endive, 
Ti Sweet Marjoram. 
kind Sweet Marjoram 1s ſomething tender, and therefore 
Body if you will have it betimes, you muſt raiſe it on a 
oints hot Bed, and in a warm Situation, ſowing of it in a 
fit to Warm dry Seaſon, for if Moiſture comes at the Seed 
{hoot before it has lain ſome time in the Ground it will 
ds or turn to a Jelly, and never grow, it will do the ſame 


hrive Wii ſown in a moiſt Soil. 

ound, WE „ 

efore, WW 3 

e the Tabaceo is raiſed of Seed, which muſt be ſowed in 

; the e good warm Soil ſheltered from the Winds, in which 

er, in Nou ſow the Seeds, mixing of them with Aſhes, that 

r they they may the more equally be ſown : When they 

s, and {Wcgin to appear, they lay Boughs and other things 

zethet Never them, to ſhelter them; and while they are | 
would Nerowing, they prepare another place to remove the 0 
which rlants into, where they plant them two or three 1 
aring root diſtant ; but with vs, in theſe cold Countries, f 
after- they muſt be ſown in a hot Bed. Tis fit to remove f 
ſons; hen it puts forth four or five Leaves. When it 

Size, comes up, it muſt be carefully watched from the 

be cot Materpillars; and once a Month the Weeds howed 

ſpire, up that are about about it: When the ſtock is got 

d have Ie 2 due Heighth, it muſt be cut, except what you 


Leſign for Seed. When it loſes any thing of its ver- 
eure, begins to bow down, or is come to a ſtrong 
'c up. 
on 


as yol 

dung, begin 

Peent, tis ripe, and when 'tis cut, they dry it in a 
| — Hlouſe 
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Houſe upon Poles ; it muſt be often viſited, and not 

hang too thick. The Roots left in the Ground pro. 7h 
duce another crop, but not ſo good as the firſt ; Mr, Nied. 
Worlidge ſays, it Tans Leather as well as Oak-bark. ef it 
| 8 Tanſie. : | 5 ſepar 
Tanſie is raiſed by Seeds, Slips, or parting of the Naom 
Roots ; a Herb hot and cleanſing, but in regard of cable 

of its domineering Reliſh, muſt be ſparingly uſed with 
Mei our cold Sallets. V | Ty 
1-4 Tarragon. ISlips 
15 Tarragon is one of the perfuming, or ſpicy Furai- Nand't 

1 1 tures of our Sallets, being propagated both by Seeds 
1 and rooted Slips, and by ſetting of the tops which WW 7. 
| 5 lſbpring again ſeveral times after they are cut. It en. Mine u 
1 0 dures the Winter, and requires but little waterins Wand t 


in the drieſt of Sammers. When planted in Beds, 
| it requires eight or nine Inches diſtance for each Plant 
8 one from another, and the beſt time for it is nl 
| March or April, which hinders not, but that it may 
be tranſplanted again in the Summer Seaſon, Thx 
beſt for uſe, is that which is freſh and tender, and 
not the Leaves which hang on the Ground, but the 
Tops are to be preferred. 3 
Thiſtle Carauus : See Carduus. 
TE Oy Thorn Apple. 3 

10 Thorn Apple is of two ſorts, the greater, which 
| Tiſes up with a ſtrong round Stalk four or five Foot 
=_ high, branched at the Joints with large, dark, greet 
3 Leaves, jagged about the Edges, having large white 


Dy pl 
Icald« 


Flowers at the Joints, which are ſucceeded by grealffheole 

round thorny Heads, opening, when ripe, into ti1%Mhore 
1a or four parts full of flat blackiſh Seed; and the le, rch, 
A fer differing from the other in the ſmalneſs of Wir, 
ph, Leaves that are ſmooth, indented on the Edges a10Morexr 
bi Stalks, without Branches, the Flowers are not only 
5 big, but more beautiful; the Heads rounder, Milet 
A and harder than the other; the Roots of both die T. 
. Winter, There are other forts not worth mel: abe 
1M eh „prov. 
i 8 75 Thu yi 
Fall 


= — "> 
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1 pro. WM Thyme is of ſeveral ſorts which are multiplied by 
3 Mr, Nreed, that is very ſmall, and thoſe Plants or Stems 
ck. f it that produce ſeveral rooted Slips and Suckers are 


table and neceflary Ornament in a Kitchen-Garden. 
> OT 
Trip Madam is propagated of Seeds, Cuttings, or 
ISlips ; 'tis uſed in Sallads in Spring, while it is young 


Turgi. Maad tender. 1 

Seeds | Turneps. 3 

which Turnebs are of ſeveral ſorts, as the round which is 
It en. the moſt common, the long other wiſe called narrow, 

Lering Wand the yellow. Theſe are uſually nouriſhed in Gar- 

Beds, dens, and are properly Garden Plants, yet they are 


Plant 


ant ery advantageous being ſown in Fields, not only 
is il 


it mei swine, and of late Years, Sheep. They delight in a 
_ Ti: arm, mellow, and light Ground, rather ſandy than 

47 Totherwiſe, not coveting a rich Mould. The Land 
ut the 


Wowed and raked with a Buſh (as I have ſhewed altea- 
dy.) They are ſown at two Seaſons of the Year ; in 
the Spring with other like Kitchen Trade, and alſo 
bout Midſummer and after. Cows and Swine will 
eat them raw, if they are introduced into the Diet, 


which 
e [00k 
green 
white 
great 
three 


ſcalded, and laſt of all raw. Ir is a piece of great 
tple& amongſt us, that the ſowing of them is not 
more proſecuted, ſeeing the Land need not be very 


. rich, and that they may be ſowa as a ſecond Crop 
0 5 alſo, eſpecially after early Peas. They ſopply the 
- " preat want of Fodder that is uſval in Winter, not 


bay for fatning Beaſts, Swine, Ge. but alſo for 


, JOMMilch-Cows. 


die 1 
met; about Midſummer, that they may be ready to im- 
7 1 prove upon the autumnal Rains, which makes them 

J : YOL. II. N much 


ſeparated to replant into Borders, for Thyme is ſel- 
aom planted otherwiſe; a Border of it is a conſide- 


Wor culinary Uſes, but for Food for Cattel, as Cows, 


muſt be finely plowed and harrowed, and the Seed 


dy giving the Tarreps firſt boiled to them, then only 


The Seaſon for ſowing this Plant for the Kitchen, 
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much ſweeter than the Vernal, yet you may ſow in 
April to have Turneps in the Summer ; the ſhallower 
you ſow Turneps, Onions, or any of thoſe ſorts of 
Roots that go but a little way into the Ground, the 
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larger they will be. They muſt not be ſown too 


thick, for that will hinder the growth of the Root; 


but if the over-fatneſs of the Ground, which is a ve. 


ry great fault for Turneps, or over-much wet cauſes 


them to run out into Leaf more than in Root, then 


treading down the Leaves will make them Root the 
better. And if the Roots of them are uſefu] and 
palatable, the Greens or Leaves of ſuch as have been 
ſown late, and lived over the Winter are ſo too, 
They being frequently boiled and eaten with alt 

| Meats, prove an excellent Condiment. 5 
Turneps in Winter, before the great Froſt prevents, 
may be taken up, and cutting off the green Tops, 
you may diſpoſe of them in ſome cool place in Heaps, 
and they will keep a long time, but the beſt way to 

keep them is to cover _ with Sand, 
„ Viualerian. 5 

Valerian 1s of ſeveral ſorts, and is raiſed of Seeds 
or Slips, the Secds ſhould be kept moiſt, and ſown 
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in March and April. It flowers in March and Ari, 


and moſt of the Summer Months. 

5 Violets. 

Violet Plants, as well the double as ſingle ſort, and 
of what Colour ſoever they be, though they produce 


Seed in little reddiſh Shells or Husks, yet they are 


multiplied only by Slips, each Plant or Stock of them 
growing inſenſibly into a Tuft that is divided into 
ſeveral little ones; which being replanted, grow in 
time big enovgh to be likewiſe divided into others, 
The double Violets more particularly ſerve to make 
f.retty Borders in our Kitchen- Gardens, their Flow- 


ers placed on the Superficies of Spring-Sallets making 


4 Very agreeable Figure, 
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MMinter Cherries. 
Winter Cherries ate increaſed from the Roots by 
Sprouts or Runners. 25 
Morinwood. 
Worm ood is multiplied by Seed that is of a pretty 
odd Figure, as being a little bent inward in its ſmal- 
eſt part, and on the other end which is bigger and 
rounder, a little open, and upon which laſt end there 


js 2 little black ſpot. Its Colour is yellowiſh at the 


digger end, and its ſnar per end inclines to black: Its 


[Seed is ſeldom uſed, becauſe it is difficult to fan, it 


deing very little; and therefore when there is occa- 
fon of propagating Wormweaod, its Cuttings, that are 
a little Rooted, are rather made uſe of. It's plant- 
ed on Borders or Edges, in a Line, at two or three 


Lnches diſtance, and five 07 fir deep in the Ground. 
It is good to flip them every Spring, 
every two Years, and to take away their oldeſt and 
decay'd Stocks. The Seed is gathered about Auguſt, 


7 


* 


— 


CHAP. Il 


ILTAVING given an Account of the ſeveral 


11 Herbs, Plants, Oc belonging to the Kitchen- 
Carden, I ſhall, before I proceed to the Deſcription 


df the Orchard and Fruit-trees, take Notice of ſeve- 


4 forts of Flower-trees, Winter-greens, and other 


Shrubs, that will bear the Eroſt, which are both con- 


venient and ornamental for the making of Hedges, 


Walks, and the Partitions of the ſeveral Quarters of 


vardens, Orchard, &c. whoſe ſhelter is of great 
Advantage to preſerve your Gardens warm, as well 
3 tO afford a pleaſant Proſpect to the Eye; I ſhall 
oblerve the ſame: Method wich that of the Kitchen- 


[arcen, and begin with 


M 3 Acacia, 


7, to renew them 
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A. the T. 
Acacia. niſed | 


The French do mightily adorn their Walks with kept u 
the Virginian Acacia It endures all ſharp Seaſons burWiranſp! 
high Winds; which, becauſe of its brittle Nature iMourth 
does not well reſiſt, The Roots which run like Li. NMoſs, 
quot ice under Ground, are apt to emaciate the Soil, 


and therefore not fit for Gardens, It is increaſed by 4b 
Suckers. „„ FF 
= Alaternus, : Imay be 
The Alaternus thrives very well in England, and Tree, 
bears the ſevereſt Froſt. It makes fine Hedges, and ig very ſe 
a quick grower; the Seed ripens in Auguſt, the Bloſ 
ſoms of which afford an early Relief to the Bees $ 
And the Phyllyrea, of which there are five or ſix ſorts, Buck, 
are ſtill more hardy, both which are raiſed of theifWplaces | 
own Seeds or Layers, only the Phyllyrea lies long i reddiſh 
the Ground, and the Alaternus comes up in a Monti if cut o 
after it is ſowed. Being tranſplanted for Hedges or Edpes, 
Standards, they are to be governed by the Shear Jong thi 
and tranſplanted at two Years growth; clip them i hrums 
Spring after Rain, before they grow ſticky, while The Ro 
the Shoots are tender; thus it forms a fine Hedge creaſed. 
planted in fingle Rows at two Foot diſtance, of 4 
Yard thick, and twenty Foot high if you think f Bays 
and farniſhed with Branches to the bottom: Oalackers, 
becauſe of the Winds, it may be neceſſary to ſuppoiſroppin 
it with ſore Wall or Frame, if you let it grow ies to b 
ſuch a Heighth, 5 | ; dweet by 
RD : Almcnſdwarf.  Wone ſt. 
Almonſdwarf is a very humble Shrub, bearing in 4Mthers v 
pril many fine Peach coloured Bloſſoms, Tis a V's and 
Pleaſant Plant, and yields plenty of Cions. ay is t 
Aba Fruticoſa. Fr 0 ſet th 
Althea Fruticoſa, or Shrub- Mallow, of which th*'Wrom pi, 
are two ſorts, the Purple and the White. They ie ſhade 
dure the Winter, and are uſually planted Standards oil it b 
They bring forth their Flowers in Auguſt and MPeſored, 
tember, and laſt 'till the Wet or Cold ſpoils 17 ver ag 
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che Tree is increaſed by Layers, and may alſo be 


raiſed by Seed, which muſt be ſown in February, and 
ithMkcpt well watered after they come up; they may be 
tranſplanted the ſecond Year, and will blow the 
fourth; they are very ſubject to be over-run with 
Moſs, which ſhould be rubbed off, 
Ss Afrbutus. 


11d. It is difficult to be raiſed from the Seeds, but 


aud Tree, endures our Climate, unleſs the Weather be 
_ very ſevere, and makes beautiful Hedges. 

os 5 . 

es; Buck; horn Tree. 
% Bucks-horn Tree, or Virginian Sumach, grows in ſom 
ir places ſix Foot high, the young Branches being of a 


reddiſh Brown, feeling like Velvet, and yielding Milk 


nile rue Roots put forth many Suckers, whereby it is in- 
doMicreaſed. 5 3 „ 

of 4 3 Bays. „ 

f Br are of ſeveral ſorts, and are propagated of 


dockers, Layers and Seeds, or Berries, which ſhould be 
Iropping ripe &er gathered. Pliny orders the Ber- 


dome ſteep them in Wine, but Water does as well; 
others waſh the Seeds from their Mucilage by break- 
ay IS to interr them as you furrow Peas, or rather 


rom piercing Winds. This aromatick Tree loves 


reiß de ſhade, but thrives beſt in hotteſt Gravel, on which 
rds oil it beſt endures the Froſt ; but if it is any way 
Maoored, cut it down to the Ground, and it will re- 
fel raver again, or elſe ic will die. Having paſſed the 


N 3 fil 


Arbutus, or Strawberry Tree, grows common in Jre- 


[may be propagated by Layers. It grows to a goodly | 


lif cut or broken, The Leaves are ſniped about the 
Edges, and at the end of the Branches come forth _ 
long thick and brown Tufts, made of ſoft and woolly 
IThrums, among which appear many ſmall Flowers: 


les to be gathered in February, and ſpread 'till their 
dueet be over, and then to be put in Dung and ſown. 


o ſet them a-part. Defend them the firſt two Years. 
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ig and bruiſing the glutinous Berries: But rhe beſt 


132 
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firſt Diſſiculties, culture about the Roots wonderful. 


ly augments its growth. They ſometimes grow thir. 


ty Foot bigh, and two in Diameter: They are ft! 
both for Arbours and Palliſado Work, if the Gardi. 
ner underſtands when to prune and keep them from 
growing too woody : The Berries are emollient, 


and ſovereign in Diſtempers of the Nerves, they arc 


uſed in Colicks, Gargariſms, Bathes, Salves, Per. 
_ fumes; and ſome uſe the 


| C. 
Telaſtrus. 
Celaſtrus, or Staff Tree, bears a few green Leaves 


all Winter, and is fit to mix with the Pyracantha to 
make an ever-green Hedge. 


Celeſtins. 


Celeſtins or Staff Tree, bears green Leaves all the| 


Winter, and does well to mix with Pyracantha for 

making of ever- green Hedges; 'tis raiſed of Seeds or 

Layers, and is beſt removed in March or April. 
There are Cherry Trees, Peach Trees, and allo t 


and Pear Trees, which bear double Bloſſoms, 


„ Ciſtus. 1 7 

Ciſtus, there are two ſorts of it; Firſt, The ſmal, 
which is a ſhrubby Plant, about a Yard high, with 
two Leaves at every Joint, and Flowers coming forth 


at the end of the Branches three or four together, 


like a ſingle Row, of a fine reddiſh Purple, witi 
many yellow Threads in the middle, which are fuc- 


ceeded by round hairy Heads, containing ſmall brown 


Seeds. Secondly, The Gum Ciſtus that riſes higher, 
and ſpreads more than the former, and is bedewed 


all over with a clammy Moiſture, which artificially 
taken off, is the black ſweet Gum called Laudanum. 


Its Flowers are larger than thoſe of the former. 


They are Plants which continue flowering from % 


to September, and are raiſed from Seeds: But bein! 


4 


not able to endure Cold, they muſt be houſed in 


Winter, 
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Cornel Cherry Tree. 

cone Cherry Tree grows to a good Heighth, in any 
ſort of Ground, and may be railed both of the Seed 
and Slips. 

F. 
„ Fiber, 

Filberts are raiſed of the N uts ſet in the Ground, 
or Suckers from the old Roots, or they may be 
grafted on the common Hazle-nut : They delight in 


a fine, light, mellow Ground, but will grow almoſt 
on any Soil, eſpecially if defended from cold Winds. 
Tis of two ſorts, the White and the Red. There is 


alſo another kind, called the Filbert of Conſtantinople, 


= the Leaves and Fruit whereof are bigger than cither 


of the former; the beſt of them are thoſe with a thin 


G. 
Gelder-roſe.. 5 
 Gelder-roſe is increaſed by Suckers or Cattings, be- 


| ing hardy, and what will grow almoſt in any Soil. 


that is not too dry. 
Granade. 


 Granade, there are three ſorts of them: They dif- 


fer little in Culture from the Alaternus + Conſidera- 


| ble Hedges may be raiſed of them in Southern A- 


ſpeccs: Their Flowers are a glorious Recompence 


for our Pains in pruning them. They mult be dili- 
gently purged of their Wood. If you plant them 


in Gardens to the belt Advantage, keep them to one 


stem, and enrich the Mould with Hogs-dung well 


rotted. Plant them in a warm corner to have Flow- 


ers. If you plant them in Hedge-rows, looſen the 


carth at the Roots, and enrich it Spring and Au— 


tumn, leaving but a few woody Branches. At the 
| Tranf plantation of them they ſhould be well watered. 


H. 


Hypericum Frutex. 
Hypericum Frutex is a Shrub yielding abundance of 


183 


| {inall lender Shoots, which in ay are very chick ſet 
| N 4 with 
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with ſmall white Blofſoms, that the Tree ſeems to be 


all over hoary with Froſt, are covered with Snow. It 


is increaſed by Suckers, and endures all Weathers, 


Feſſamine. 3 
J ſſamine, there are ſeveral ſorts of this Plant; 
Fi ſt, The white Jeſſamine, that bath divers flexible 


Branches proceeding from the bigger Boughs that 


come from the Root ; at the end of white young 
Branches come forth divers Flowers together in x 
Tuft, opening into fine white pointed Leaves, and of 
a ſtrong ſweet Scent, which fall away with us with. 
out Seeding : Secondly, The Catalonian or Spaniſh Jeſ. 


ſ-mine, that is not ſo high as the former, but bigger 


in Branches and Leaves as well as Flowers, which ate 


white when opened, with bluſhed Edges, and ſweetet 


than thoſe of the former : Thirdly, the double Spaniſh 


| Feſſamine, it Flowers white like the firſt, but bigger 


ard double, and conſiſting of two rows of Leaves 
that are ſweet as the former: Fourthly, The yeliow 


Jeſſamine, which upon long Stalks bears ſmall long 


themſelves without the help of ſomething to ſuppott | 


hollow Flowers, ends in five, and ſometimes (ix yel- 


low Leaves, and are ſucceeded by black ſhining Ber- 


ries: Fifthly, The Indian Scarlet Jeſſamine, whoſe 
Branches are ſo flexible as nor to be able to ſuſtain 


them: The Flowers come forth many together at 
the end of the Branches, being long like a Fox-glove, 


opening at the end into five fair broad Leaves, with 


a Stile in the middle of a Saffron colour. The Jef. 
mine Flowers from July to the middle of Auguſt, the 


firſt white and commoa yellow being hardy, and able 


to endvre our Winter and Colds, are increaſcd b) 


Suckers ; but the Indian yellow, or Spaniſh, mult be 
planted in Boxes, or Pots, that they may be hovſed | 


in Winter: They are uſvally increaſed by being grat- 


ted late in the Spring on the common white Feſſamint | 


| by approach; but they may be alſo propagated b) 


Layers or Suckers, 
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Jucca Indian. DEE 
Fucca Indian is increaſed by parting of the Roots, it 
muſt be ſecured in Winter from the Froſts. 
Judas Tree, | 
The Fudas Tree yields a fine purpliſh, bright, red 
Bloſſom 1a the Spring, and 1s increaſed by Layers or 


5 
Laurus Tinus. 1 
Laurus Tinus is a Shrub yielding ſweet- ſcented Tufts 
of white Bloſſoms in the Winter, as well as Summer, 


is eaſily propagated from Suckers or Layers, and 


makes a fine Hedge; bur if tis injured by Froſts, cut 


i down to the Ground, and it will recover again. 


Lentiſc. 


Lentiſe is a beautiful ever-green, thrives abroad with 

| ns with a little Care and Shelter; it may be propaga- 
| ted by Suckers and Layers; it makes the beſt Tooth- 
| pickers in the World, and the Maſtick or Gum is of 


excellent uſe, eſpecially for the Teeth and Gums. 
Lilac. | 


Lilac, or Pipe Tree, which affords fine ſcented Flow 
ers in April or May, and is a Tree yielding plenty of 


Suckers, by which 'tis propagated ; or it may be in- 
creaſed by Slips put into the Ground in March, be- 


| fore the Sap begins to be in Motion, 


M. 
Maternus. 


Maternus is a hardy Shrub, being ſomething of the 
Species of the Phyllyrea, and doth as well for Hedges, 
being as eaſily managed. „„ 


Me zereon. 
Mezereon, or Dwarf. bay, riſes accord ing to its Age 
from one to two, three, or four Foot high in a Buſh 
fall of Branches with whitiſh round pointed Leaves, 
that appear nor 'till the Flowers are paſt, which are 
of a pale Peach colour, ſome others near red, and a 


| third milk-white, and ſweet-ſcented ; they are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſmall Berries, when ripe of a delicate red: 
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The Berries and Seeds are to be ſown in good light 


Earth in Boxes, as ſoon as they are ripe, or elſe ſuch 
Earth laid under theſe fine Shrubs for the Seed a; 
they ripen to fall into, and afterwards covered with | 


the ſame Mould, not too thick. 
„ > Nonths; 
Of Myriles, there is the broad leaf AHhytle, and 


the narrow leaf Myrtle, both very ſweet ſmelling 
Shrubs; but the beſt is that which in Autumn afford; 
plenty of double white Bloſſoms. They are not ſo 


tender, but {mall Defence will make them endure 


| hard Winters. The Plants produced from Layers, 

are the moſt hardy; thoſe from Seeds moſt tender. 
The ſame thing may be obſerved of moſt odoriferous 
Herbs, as Thyme, AMarjoram, Hyſſop, &c. There is a 
fort of Myrtle with a large Leaf, called Spaniſh Ayr. 


tie, that will endure all Weathers, without Shelter; 


but the hardieſt ſort of Myrtle of the other kind is | 


that which comes from Carolina and Virginia; the 
Berries of which being boiled, yield a ſweet or pin- 


guid Subſtance, of a green Colour, which being ſcum- | 
med off, they make Candles of, which give not only 
a clear Light, but a very agreeable Scent ; it thrives | 
| beſt near the Sea, and is raiſed of Seeds or Layers, | 
They ſhould not be planted too cloſe together, be- 
cauſe it will make them Mouldy, nor in too moiſt a } 
place; the beſt tranſplanting of them is in Spring, MW 
that they may have time to get Root in Summer, to 
ſupply the Tree with Sap ſufficient to ſupport it in ! 
Winter, which is, what is neceſſary to be obſerved 
about all Winter greens. Myrtles muſt be well wa- 
' tered both Winter and Summer, or they will not 


ſhoot well, 
2 Night ſhade Tree. 

Night. ſnade Tree riſes with a wooden Stem, a yard 
nigh, green leafed, and has Star-like Flowers, white 


with a yellow Pointel in the middle, ſucceeded by 
{mall green Leaves of a fine red, in December, where 
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in are ſmall white flat Seeds. It endures the Winter, 


and is raiſed by ſowing of the Seeds in Harcb, which 


are apt to come up and grow, eſpecially if ſown | in 


; Pot, and houſed in Winter. 
. 
Oleander. 
Oleander or Roſebay is a Plant bearing ſome of them 
bluiſh, and ſome of them White Flowers, and will 


proſper if ſecured from the moſt violent Cold. This 


Tree is commonly kept in Pots or Tubs, it blows all 
dummer, and when in Flower can hardly be watered 


too much. Tis increaſed by ſlitting of the Twigs 
| in the place where you would have them take Root, 
and laying of them in the Ground, and keeping of 


them indifferent moiſt, and they will Root eaſily. 


. W They are allo increaſed by Suckers that have Roots 


to them, they may be planted out in Summer, and 


| taken up, and put into Pots again towards Winter 


to preſerve them; and this will make them ſtrong, the 


| double ſort; are for the moſt part kept in Glaſs Caſes. 
| P. 


Periploca. 


Periploes, or Peridoca, is 2 Planr that twiſts ; it ſelf 


about a Pole like a Hop, and lives over the Winter, 


and yearly puts ferth ſmall blue Bloſſoms. 'Tis 1 in- | 
f creaſed by Layers. 


Phylhrea. = 3 


Phyllyrea makes an excellent Hedge, ind bears clip- - 
| ping into any Form, eſpecially if ſupported by a Wall 


or Frame: There are five or fix ſorts of it (ſome of 
which are variegated.) Tis raiſed of Layers or Seeds 
which lie long in the Ground before they come up, 


and ſometimes by Slips. The young Plants may belt 


be removed at two Years old, in March or April, 


which may be clipped after Rain in Spring, before it 
| grows ſticky, and while the Shoots are tender. Thus 
it will form a fine Hedge, (though planted but in 
| ſugle Rows, at two Foot diſtance) a Yard in thick- 
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neſs, and twenty Foot high, It will not well beat 


brought into any ſort of Form by clipping, much be- | 


not to grow of any Stature or Bulk, being eaſily in- 
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removing till the coldeſt Seaſons are over. 
Privett. 
Privett is a Plant that hath been in requeſt for adorn. 


ing Walks and Arbours; but is of late diſuſed. 


Pyracant ha. 


Pyracantba, this Tree deſerves a principal place a. 


mong thoſe uſed for Fences, it yielding a very ſtrong 


and firm prickly Branch, and ever-green Leaves, But | 


it thrives beſt in Standards, becauſe with often clip. 


ping it is apt to grow ſticky. It is quick of growth, 


and raiſed either of the bright Coralline- Berries, which 


hang for the moſt part of the Winter on the Trees, 


colon 
and is 


and lie as long in the Ground &er they ſpring as the MW ; 


Hamthoru- berries; or elſe it is raiſed of Suckers or Slips, 
Sabin or Savin will make fine Hedges, and may be 


yond any of the ſorts of Trees commonly made uſe 
of for that purpoſe, eſpecially ſuch as are deſigned 


creaſed by Layers, Cuttings, or Seeds. 
„ en uns Sena Tree, 5 
Sena Tree is of two ſorts, the Barſtard Sena, and 
the Scorpion Sena, both which yield a pleaſant Leaf 
and Flower: They grow but ſlender, and ſo need the 


ſupport of a Wall or Pales; but being tonſile, they 
ma) be reduced to any other Form; and may be rai- | 


ſed by Layers or Seeds. 
Ssocut beruwood. 


| . Spaniſh Broom, | 
Spaniſh Broom is not much unlike the yellow Jeſa- 
mine, only the Flowers are larger. It flowers in q, 
and is increaſed by Seeds or Suckers. 
. Spirea Frutex. e 
Spirea Frutex is a ſmall Tree bearing ſmall Peach- 
| | 3 


Sout hernwood is raiſed of Slips, planted any time in 
Winter. 3 > 


ar 
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coloured Bloſſoms about Auguſt, Tis a hardy Tree, 


and is increafed by Layers. 
Stone-crop Tree. 


The greater Stone-crop Tree is a beautiful green, 


but not common; *tis raiſed of Layers, 


Sweet Bryer, 
Sweet Bryer, that which bears a double Bloſſom is 


much the beſt, it makes very good Hedges, and will 
bear clipping : *Tis eaſily raiſed by Layers, Slirg, or 
| Cuttings. 1 . 


. 
Tamarisk. 


| Tamarisk is a Tree that grows tall and great, be- 

ing increaſed by Suckers and Layers, and uſually plant- 
| ed by thoſe who reſpe& Variety and Pleaſure, Its 

= Wood is alſo medicinal. 


Tamaris is a Tree grows to a conſiderable Heighth, 


# which for its aptneſs to be ſhorn, and governed like 
the Savin and Cyprus, may be reckoned worth propa- 

| gating ; as alſo for its Phyſical Virtues: And though 
in ſome part of Winter it loſes its Verdure, yet it 
| quickly recovers it again ; it may be raiſed of Layers 
3 EL „ 5 


1 
De. Virginian C limber. 


| Virginian Climber, or Marace, comes out of the 
| Ground in May with long round winding Stalks, more 
or leſs, and in Heighth according to the Age. From 
| the Joints come the Leaves, and at each one, from 
| the middle to the top, a Claſper like a Vine, and a 


Flower; alſo the Leaves are of a whitiſh Colour, 
having towards the bottom a Ring of a perfect Peach 


colour, and above and beneath it a white Circle; 
| but the ſtronger part is the Umbrane, which riſes in 
the middle, parting it ſelf into four or five crooked 
{ ſpotted Horns, from the midſt whereof riſes another 
| roundiſh Head that carries three Nails or Bars, big- 
| geſt above, and ſmall at the lower end. It bears Fruit 
{ likea Pomegranate. Its beautiful Flowers ſhew them- 


ſelves 
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ſelves in Auguſt, the Stalk dying to the Ground ee; Of 
ry Winter, ſpringing again from the Roots in May, £ 
which ſhovld be covered and defended from hart I de 
Froſts in Winter. It ſhould be planted in a large 


m 

Pot, to hinder the Roots from running; and for Fu tries. 4 
ſing in Winter, and ſetting in the hot Sun ! in Sum. Mæolds: 

mer, it muſt have the hotteſt place that may be; or jou the 

it will not bear at all. The Pots may be {et in the Nerve t 

Spring in hot Beds to bring them forwards. Greey 


Double Virgins Bower, dens, a 
Double Virgins Bower is a climbing Tree, fit to co: Wought t 
ver {ome place of Repoſe, or to be ſupported v5 Wins to 
Props for that put poſe; it bears many dark, blue, I bout t. 
double Flowers in July or Auguſt, and till the Cold number 
prevents them. You may cut off moſt of the ſmal- Whncans | 
leſt Branches in Winter; it ſhoots early, and ſpreads WM dampn« 
very much in a Summer, and is eaſily increaſed by ger, tl 
Layers : There are of them ſingle, both Purple and ay h 
Red; 8 the double i is moſt eſteemed. Iwarmt! 

W. [Houſe, 

| N vodbine, Or Homey fickle, Ineſ : 
| Honey: ſuckles bear a fine Flower, and eſpecially thoſe plants, 
of the double red fort, and may be brought to cover up _ 
Arbours, or to adorn other parts of the Orchard, Ipractis 
being to beclipped into any Form, and are e ealily 1a. be pra 
150 of nt take Py * coals t 


Ifore tl 

Nuccd. irres, 

Yucca is an American Plant, but bardier than we lass. 

take it to be: It will ſuffer our ſharpeſt Winter with- doors 

out ſetting in Caſes. When it comes to ſome Age it be pla 

bears a Flower of admirable Beauty; and being ea. that 
ly multiplied, might make one of the beſt and mol! 


Weat] 
ornamental Fences in the World for Gardens. made! 


Moſt ſort of Fruit Trees, as Apples, Cherries, Cod. But 
lings, Plumbs, &c. make good Hedges, and afford 2 IGrour 
good shelter, being planted to divide Gardens, Or- Wot W 
chards, Gs. Pep, 


of iF 


the Way of Improving of Land: 
-Y Of | ſuch Plants as leaſt endure the Cola. 


Here being ſeveral Plants exotick to our Cli- 
mate, which are brought out of hotter Coun- 
tries, and are therefore too tender to indure our 
- colds: I ſhall, before I treat of them, deſcribe to 


r joo the Green houſe or Winter Conſervatory to pre- 


© Wirve them in. 3 05 | 
| Green- Houſes are of late built as Ornaments to Gar- 
dens, as well as to preſerve tender Plants; they 


„ Wought to be open to the South, or very little declin- 


ing to the Eaſt or Weft; the heighth or breadth a- 
bout twelve foot, and the length according to the 


1: Wncans be plaiſter'd within with Lime and Hair, for 
ds dampneſs is obſerv'd to continue longer on ſuch Plai- 
0 Ifter, than on Bricks or Wainſcot. One part of it 
8 


Emay have Trils made under the Floor to convey 


Houſe, the better to preſerve it from Cold or Damp- 
neſs: This way of preſerving for the moſt tender 
Plants, being thought much better, than Fire hung 
up or plac'd in holes on the Floor, as hath been 
practis d; tho? in very hard Weather that way may 


fore they are put into the Houſes. Coals of Wood 
Fires, or of Ovens, will ſerve very well: Some uſe 
Glaſs-doors, Caſements, or Chaſes ; but Canvas- 
doors are reckon'd beſt 5; Whatever it be, they are to 


thzt Mats may be ſet up before them in extream hard 


made to take off, and put on at pleaſure, 


| But the cheapeſt ſort of Green-houſe is to dig in dry 


jof Water; as for a Cellar or Vault, about fix foot 
deep, ten foot broad, and of ſuch length as is neceflary 
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number of Plants you intend for it. It muſt by no 


varmth from the Stoves made on the back ſide of the 


be practis'd in other parts of the Houſe, The Char- 
Icoals that are uſed in Pans, muſt be well burnt be- 


Ie plac'd at ſuch diſtance from the Wainſcot-doors, 


Weather. If Canvas-doors be uſed, they may be 
[Ground that is not annoyed with any Spring or ſoak 
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large Boxes or Caſes up and down between them; bu; 
of ſeveral Doors with Hinges fixed thereon, to be 


the better carry off the Rain; and let there be a [oiſ 


and unto the South-end or Fore part of each Door z 
" Rope or two muſt be faſtened, and a Frame of two 


"MP be Art of Husbandry : Or, 


to contain the Plants to be repoſited therein: Wal inp in 
up the ſides with Brick, and at one end of the whole My(:d it 


breadth make a pair of Stairs, the better to carry Myr Cl 


in cloſ 
care as 
City. 
Fruit, 

There 
the Ba 
them. 

a ſwee 
the Re 
ner of 
Sand of 
dig thi 


if a Crain be uſed, a Ladder will do. The Cover 
muſt be made of Feather-edged Boards, in the Nature 


put on Hooks faſtened in a piece of Timber, lying on 
the North ſide, raiſed a Foot or more higher than the 
South-fide, that by a little ſhelving the Cover mij 
put between every pair of Doors for them to reſt on; 


Rails on the North-ſide of the Conſervatory, that | 
the Ropes may be drawn over that one Rail to raiſe 


Aſhes: 

the Doors, and be faſtened to the other Rail, whea ade to 
the Door is at the neceſſary Height. Whereby as the ther w 
Seaſon is, the Doors may be raiſed and ſtand at wha vater 
height you pleaſe, and as few or as many may be o. mem 


pened, to admit the Air or Sun-beams as are neceſſary, 


it on moderately, and at ſome diſtance from the 
Roots, that it may leiſurely ſoak to them. Take of 
ſuch Leaves as wither and grow dry, and open the 
| Mould about your Plants, ſprinkling a little frell 
Mould on them, and upon the Top of that ſom! 


Weather, may be laid on the Top of the Boards, to 


Pots and Caſes, ſo as they may readily have the bene. 
fit both of the Sun and Air, and do not place then 


and withering of the Leaves, warm the Water, and 


fourth 
remov 
Groun 
{et the 
Ia half 
from t. 
They: 
cold, 1 
the Ste 
on the 
they n 
ſome e 
ſhould 
them. 
chinne 
ger. 
Dat 
bear 
'Tiz r: 
YO 


Fern or ſome other kind of Straw, in very ſharp 


prevent the Winds piercing through. Range your 


ſo near as to touch one another ; neither water then 
often, becauſe *tis apt to make them fading and ſickly; 
but when you find a neceſlity for it, by the curling 


mix a little Pigeons and Hen's Dung with it, pouring 


warm Dung; and if any Weeds grow, root them uf: 
Amomum Plinii, ſo called, being a Plant by I 
eſteemed, and by him reported to be naturally — 
To RR 


wed in Perfumes. 


the Kernels of a Pear. 
ner of ways; 
Land of the Stock: If you will ſer the Kernel, you mnt 
dig the Earth two Foot every way, and mingle it with 
Aſhes: Let your Beds be ſhort with Gutters on erery 
ide to drain off the Water. 
ther with the Tops downwards; 
water them every Day; and when they ſpring, ſet 
them in good mellow Earth, and water them cvery 


(fourth or fifth Day; and when they begin to grow, 


Ia half deep, leſt it rot: 
from the North. 
They are grafted in hot Countries, in April; 


[them, if the Fruit grow too thick, 


m 
eie tree delights in a moiſt Gravel. 
ar with us, and are only planted for a Rarity. 


the Way of Improving of Land, 


ing in divers Parts of Aſia, a yielding a rich coſtly Berry 
This Plant is now nurſed up in 


our Climate, by carefully preſerving of itin Winter, 


jn cloſe Conſervatories, where it requires the ſame 
care as the Orange, 


Citron muſt be carefully planted. It always bears 
Fruit, ſome falling, ſome ripe, and ſome unripe, 
There are ſeveral kinds of them. The Leaf is like 


Ithe Bay- leaf, except only that Prickles grow amongſt 


them, The Fruit is yellow, wrinkled without, of 
a {weet Smell, and ſoure Taſte : The Kernels are like 


of the Kernel, the Scion, the Branch, 


Set three Rernels toze- 
and being covered, 


remove them again in the Spring to a gentle moiſt 
Ground, for they delight in a moiſt Soil. 
ſet the Branch, you muſt not ſet it above a Foot and 


It delighteth to be often dug about. 
and in 
„ not under the Bark, but cleaving to 


cold, in May; 
They may be grafted both 


tne Stock near the Root. 


on the Pear and Mulberry ; but when they are grefted, 


they muſt be fenced either with a weather Basket, or 
ſome earthen Veſſel. Such Fruit as you mean to keep 
ſhould be gathered in the Night with the Branches to 
they ſhould be 


The Tree is planted four man- 


If you 
It muſt be well ſheltered 


thinned, which would make the Remainder the lar- 


They ſeldom 


Tis raiſed of Stones which maſt be ; DATES | in Tren- 
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| known in former Ages to the Europeans, and the 
Trees have not been long introduced; and not many 
Years has that more noble Kind, the China Orang, 


Orange Tree. 


of the Garden, eſpecially if the Boxes are ſet upon 
Wheels. They are raiſed of the Kernels ſown in 


furniſheth vs with their Fruits; yet there they have 


_ be planted againſt a South-wall, where they mult be 


the Top well ſecured from Rain, and againſt ſich a 


only the main ſtay ſtanding till next Winter. In the 


Places for that purpoſe may paſs behind your Trees; 


The Art of Husbandry : Or, 


ches a Cubit deep and broad, and the Trench filled yy 
again with any Dung but Goat's-dung. In the midſt 
ſet your Stones, ſo as the ſharper part ſtand upwards 
upon which ſprinkle a little Salt, and cover them 
with Earth well mingled with Dung ; and every Day 
till they appear, water them; they may be removed 
when a Year old : but as they delight in Salt, every 
Year the Ground ſhould be dreſled with it. 
The Sets are not preſently to be put into the] 
Ground, but firſt to be ſet in Earthen-pots, and 
when they have taken root, to be removed. 
Li mou-Trees are to be ordered the ſame way as the 


green 
range 
or Cuc 
with a 
ter do 
of a 1/7 
land 01 
your E 
8 QUantil 
will m 
mixed 
in the 
Orange Tree. Theſe Trees preſersed in ſtrong ay 
Boxes may with eaſe be removed into the Conſerva. MW 1 5 
tory, and thence in Summer placed in ſeveral places ling 0 


leave t 
be uſec 
that ye 
Imity © 
large y 
Trees, 
1 know 
Houſe 

ſeth, h. 
large, 
Flowet 
Fruit, 

You m 
Tree, 

the fra 
Kernels 
fair Pl 
til the 
greate 
Trees, 
ter the 
may b 
plain; 


March, in caſes of rich Earth. Theſe Fruits were un- 


been propagated in Portugal and Spain, which annually 


in a few Years degenerated as to Size and Taſte. 
The Fruit with vs tho' it ripen not ſo well as in Span, 
yet they ferve for many Phyiical Uſes, and the Flowers 
here are more valuable than the Fruit. They may 


well defended on all ſides from the cold Winds, and 
Wall they may ſtand without removing; only in 
Spring you muſt let the Sun and Air in to them bj 
degrees, til] they are left quite open, ſo as to have 


Building of the Wall you may contrive Cavities 
through which the Heat of the Fire made in ſeveral 


or you may have other Fires in this Shed, as in“ 
5 green 


the Way of Improving of Land; 
green Houſe; The moſt proper Earth to plant your 


0range-Tree in, is that which is taken out of a Melon 
„oc Cucumber-bed, and equally mixed or tempered 


Day ter to be ſifted into the Caſes. Inſtead of the Earth 
of a Melon or Cucumber-bed, you may uſe Neats. dung, 
erf Head order it as the Melon Earth. Before you pur 


with a fine loamy Earth, and to to remain all the Win- 
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your Earth into the Caſes, lay on the bottom a good 


the [quantity of Ofzer or Withy-ſticks, or ſuch like, which 
and will make it light; if they are in a ſmall quantity 
nixed throughout, it will be the better. Place them 
the in the green Houſe before any Froſt happen, and in 
thard Weather give them ſome warmth; and as the 
7 Wspriog appears, ſo acquaint them by degrees with the 
r Air, opening of the Doors at Noon firſt, and ſhut- 
av Wing of them again, and ſo by degrees, till you can 
201 leave them open all Day. The ſame Diſcretion muſt 
u n be uſed at the ſetting of them into the Conſervatory; 
chat you do not ſhut them up too cloſe, until Extre- 
bo Imity of Weather require it. As the Trees grow 


ally 


6. know a Gentleman who annually makes a Shed or 


Houſe over his Orange-Trce, and as the Tree encreaſ- 


large you may enlarge your Caſes, and take out the 
e Trees, Earth and all, and place them in new Caſes. 


alt, (ch, he enlargeth his Houſe, and his Trees are very 
pain large, and bear very well. You muſt gather the 
"MF ioners as they blow, leaving but few to knit into 
* Fruit, that your Tree may not ſpend it ſelf too much. 
{ You muſt carefully bruſh the Spiders-webbs off this. 
ny Tree, for they delight to work on them, becauſe of 
chte fragrant Bloſſoms attraQting of the Flies. The 
J 1 Kernels may be planted in hots Beds, and will produce 
un far Plants the ſooner; moderate Heat will ſerve un- 
1 til the Froſts are very hard; then muſt you kindle 
LU Woreater Fires, but let not any Fire come too near your 
5 Trees, nor any Smoak annoy them. When you wa- 
er them do it geatly, and when 'tis needful, which 
15 | may be diſcerned by the Leaf which will ſoon com- 
e olain gire them rather too little than too much; 
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ſonk a little into the Floor; about the middle of it 
is the beſt Stove, and leaſt annoys the Plants. The! 
Water wherewith you water them ought to be pte. 


it with Sheeps or Neats-dung, and let it ſtand two a 


you mult let the forwardeſt Pods grow 'till ripe for 
Seed, though others are pickled for Sauce; they muſt 
be ſown carly, and great Care taken to keep them 
from the Froſts by flowing of them in a hot Bed, and 


Earth. 


der while young; but afterwards are very hardy, 


| Wind, you may place a mat to ſcreen them. Th!) 


The Art of Elusbandry : Or," 


and wet not the Leaves. Renew and alter the Earth are ea! 
as tenderly as yon can, by abating the Upper: part of Wl love b 
it, and ſtirring of it up with a Fork, taking preat I be gra 
Care not to hurt the Roots, and applying the pie. from t 


pared Earth in the room of it, which may be done in I water: 


May aid September. If you kindle any Charccal IF faled, 
when they have done ſmoaking, put them into a Hole! 


pared as wel) as the Earth : You may therefore mix 


three Days in the open Air or Sun; and it will be ft 


for Uſe. 


Guinea Pepper has ſome of it a long, and ſome i} —— 
rovnd Fruit, 'tis ſowed every Year, and therefore 


afterwards tranſplanting of them into a Bed of good 


Pomegranate. The double bloſſomed Pomegranate 
Tree, is eſteemed the rareſt of all flowering Trees; 
they may be planted againſt a warm Wall, being ten- 


ry muc 


They flower in Auguſt, if they are pruned, they gros of ther 


up high; otherwiſe they grow into a thick Buhl 50% 
fall of ſmall Branches, which ſhould be thinned : Bull cients : 
to have them bear well in England, they muſt be otbers 
planted in a Box or Caſe made of Wood, that the) Veligh 
may be houſed in Winter, and in Spring the young to alto 

Sprouts cut off, that it ſpend not it ſelf too much ug Advant 

Wood, *Tis beſt ro keep it to a few or but onz Avenue 

Branch. The Ground ſhould be well enriched wi Flower 
Hogs-dung, for *tis the plenty of Nouriſhment ti thing n 

makes them apt to Bloſſom ; if you do not lou being ; 

them, if you think your Wall ſtands too open to the Ferrer 
Li 


a 
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are eaſily propagated by Layers or Suckers, They 
love both a hot Ground and a warm Air, and may 
be grafted on their own Stock. or Scion, that grow 
from the Roots of the old Tree, they hovld be often 
watered with water in which Hogs: dung has been in- 
filed, and it will make them bear. a 


——— — — 
| BOOK XIV. 


Chap: J. 07 Sore, 


the Orchard and Kitchen-Garden, 


den of Pleaſure or Flower Garden; 
without which not only Courts and 
Palaces are very impertec, but even 
the more retired Havitations are ve- 


ry much wanting in one ot the molt material Parts 
ol them. 


How much Gardens have been admired hy the. An- 
cents: What Expences and Charges the Romans and 
others have been at about them. What Variety of 


Delights and pleaſant Proſpects they have been made 
do afford, when laid out fo as to improve all the 


Advantages of Nature and Art ; where the Groves, 


| Avenves, and Walks are noble. and tree, the Frvits, 
Flowers, and Herbs ranged in due order, and every | 
thing made to conſpire together to delig my: the Senſes, 


being what is too numerous to particularize, and 


| What can be better manifeſted by Experience and Ob- 
ſervation, than indicated by an imperfect Pen; and 
| $3 2 ire. 


> Have already given an Account of 


and ſhall next proceed to the Gar- 
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therefore I ſhall chooſe rather to refer the Reader 
to his own Obſervation, with only this Caution. 
to ſoit things to the Circumſtances of the place, the 
charge of making and maintaining of it, and the quan- 
_ tity of Land deſigned for this purpoſe. 


Chap. II. Of the Situation of the Flower-Guran, 


S i A 
and is 
trench 


Ak the Kitchen-Garden and Orchard, I have al. 

ready given you an Account, and how 'tis to 
be managed and brought into Order; which being W 
made fit for Trees and Herbs, cannot be improper W 
for Flowers or other Rareties ; but as your Garden is] 


a neceſſary concomitant to your Habitation, from 


which, if tis remote, it can neither be pleaſant not 
uſeful; ſo it "tis npon a barren Soil (which is com. 


menly the wholſomeſt for your Houſe) the more 


Charge and Labour muſt be beſtowed upon it to make. 


things thrive, which one would not chuſe, except it 


be for the Advantage of ſome pleaſant Grove, pro- 
ſpect, or the Enjoyment of a good Air; and though MW 
Woods and Water are two of the beſt Ornaments MW 
of an Habitation, and what way be had in moſt 


places, together with a good Air, yet you will fel: 


dom meet with Water and a good Proſpect near each 


other. 5 5 
But if your Place and Situation is fixed, you muſt 


do as you can, and improve the Soil you have to 
the beſt Ad vantage, by conſidering the Nature, pro- 


duct, Advantages, and [Diſadvantages of it. 
If your Soil be dry and warm, a plain flat place i 


beſt for a Garden; but if it be cold and moiſt, then 


a declining or ſhelving piece of Ground that lies to- 
wards the Sun is beſt, becauſe you can the better 


drain off the Water; and upon ſuch Land Trees will | 
_ thrive exceedingly, beſides ſvch Lands common) 


afford good Proſpects, and no form for a Garden cal 


be pleaſanter than the having of one Degree of it 


this 


above another; but 'tis neceſlary in Affairs of 


kind to 


of the 
of thei 
pur poſ 
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| kind to remember to ſuit things to the Circumſtances 
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of the place, the charge of making and maintaining 
of them, and the quantity of Land deſigned for this 


* poſe. 


—— 


; | Chap. III. Of fexeral Sorts of Soil for « Garde, 


Deep rich black Mould is the beſt for all ſorts 
of Garden-ware, if it is warm and eaſy to dig, 


and is the moſt fruitful, eſpecially it well dunged and 
W trenched in Winter. 


Chalkey-Land is very ſweet, and what it produces 


has a good Taſte. 'Tis very agrecable Land to moſt 
W Plants that are not too tender, it being cold in Win- 
| ter, and backward in Summer, but it may be eaſily 
4 corrected, and made ſuitable to all ſorts of Plants 
| and Trees, which commonly bear well vpon it, eſpe- 
| cially when you have a good Depth of Mould detore 
you come at It. 


Marle is a very good Mixture for Garden Ground, 


| ö being much of the Nature of Chalk. 


Sandy. Land is very warm and forward, and agrees 
very well with moſt ſorts of Fruits and Flowers 


| where the Land is not too fandy, where 'tis, it will 
| require a conſtant . of proper Soils to enrich it, 
and fo will Gravel Soils. | 


| Chap. IV. Oo the TERS ( P Garden 


Ground. 


AE black Mould which is the beſt for this UG 
is commonly found in bottoms, or near Kivers, 


| Or great Towns and Villages, where they have by 
| great deal of Dung, Aſhes, Sc. to be conſtantly 
| mending of it with, or elſe where tis made. Earth it 
will in time degenerate into a _red-orick Earth, as 
may be ſeen in moſt of the Fields ahont London. 


Clay-Lands being cold and {lift}, are to be mended 


by Labour, and a Mixture of a contrary Nature, as 


O 4 Dis 
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has been ſhewed before. If you dig them often, the 


of this or any other ſort of Land that has but a ſkal- | 
low Soil; 


warm Applications, and ſuch things as may looſen | 
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Sun, Rain, and Froſts will mellow them, fo as to 
cauſe them to ſhelder into Duſt , 


vet in time they unite with the Clay, and are ſoon 
conv erted into its own Nature. 
Chalk * Lan d < 


„here tis any thing deep; but their Surface being 


commonly ſhallow, you muſt take care to plant on g 


them as ſhallow as you can, and where you can fink 


your Walks, the Earth that comes out of them wil 


help to raiſe your Borders, and add to the Thick. 
neſs of your Soil, which will be a great Improvement 


and as Chalkey-Lands are cold and binding, 


their binding Qualities, are the beſt Manure for them; 


For Chalk, being of a heavy binding Nature, makes 


a very great Improvement of light hot dry Grounds, 

eſpecially having ſoffered a Calcination. 

Lands ſeated on Marle are commonly very rich, 
z1tho'cold and heavy; and you need not doubt of the 


Depth of the Soil, and the more you turn it up and 


expoſe 1 it to the Air, the better it converts into good 
Earth, and any light, warm Mixture | is of great Ad- 
vantage to it. 

| Sandy. Lands are of 0 ſorts, as I] have ſkewed 
already; bot Land that hath a competent Mixtore of 


Sand init is the warmeſt and lighteſt, and according 
co its fatneſs is the beſt to produce Vegetables. Sau- 


dy and gravelly Grounds need a more conſtant ſupply 


of Manure than other Lands, as I ſaid before; bit 
they yield a good increaſe in moiſt Summers, Or where 
Lney may be well manured with Dang : Con- dung, 


Sheeps-dung, and Hogs-dung are the beſt. 


Where you have any Trees, Plants or Flowers that 
ge light in a different Soil, from what your Garden 


is compoſed ot, your belt way is in ſuch places 1 


theſe Lands retain | 
Manure the beſt of any, but they muſt be wel] drain. 


ed; and tho' Chalk and Marle ſweeten them at firſt, | 


vſvally yield good rich Surface | | 


make 3 
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make a Mixture of ſome ſuch ſort of Soil with the 
natural Earth, as your Plants delight in. 


—_— 


Chap. V. Of the Form of Gardens, 


FS 


—— 


1 Sto the Form ] reckon that the beſt, that will 


allow of the moſt Uniformity and Regularity, 


and bring to view at once the greateſt Variety the 
place will afford, which I think the Square, or rather 
the long ſquare Figure will do the beſt ; becauſe in 
| that Form your Walks will be ſtraight, and your 
ck. Trees and Plants ſtand every way in a direct Line. 
| But where you are already limited, by reaſon of the 
. W Situation of your Houſe, and other Boundaries, things 
W miſt be formed and modelled according to ſuch Li- 

mitations as are preſcribed to you. 


You ſhould alſo obſerve to have one principal 


Walk in the Middle of your Garden, which is to lead 
„from one of the Principal or moſt frequented Rooms 
of your Houſe, and if poſſible you ſhould cauſe it to 
terminate in the beſt Proſpect your Situation will af- 
ford; and becauſe of its affording of a Proſpe& do not 
| make it too narrow, which is the fault of moſt Walks 
| that I have ſeen; for the broader they are the more 
| noble (eſpecially where they have a length that will 
bear it) and to ſuch ProſpeRs let not your Incloſure 
bound your Sight, but rather leave it open with ſome 
thin Palliſadoes, or Iron-work. 55 


f your Houſe ſtand on the ſide of a Hill; if you 


muſt make your Garden either above or below it, 
chuſe rather to make it below than above, becauſe the 
Land below will be the richeſt, and beit watered; 
and becauſe you may have a Proſpett of it from every 
| Room of your Houſe ; beſides tis much better to de- 
Lend into a Garden, than to aſcend. -— 


Chap. 


to make them. 
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UR being obliged in theſe cold Countries to 


have Walls for to ripen and ſhelter our Fruit, 


is a great prejudice to the Pleaſantneſs of our Gardens; 


for in the hotter Climates where they do not need 


Walls to ripen their Fruit, their Gardens lie all open, 


where Proſpects may be had, and Water-fences can 


Fruit, as well as to ſecure our Plantations, I ſhall be. 
gin with Brick-walls, as the warmeſt and beſt for 


with ſquare Pillars at equal diſtance, fave a great deal 


of Bricks in being thinner than other Walls, and look 
much handſomer ; which Pannels may be only made 


on one ſide, or on both, as you think fit. 
Next unto Brick, Stone-walls are preferred, eſpe- 
cially the ſquare Hewen- ſtone. The Rough alone is 


very dry and warm, but its unevenneſs is inconve- 


nient to nail Trees to, unleſs you here and there lay 
ſome Timber to nail them to 

All Walls muſt be well coaped, eſpecially thoſe of 
Stone, leſt the wet get into them, which will quickly 
deſtroy them. I ſhall not mention any thing ot Pales, 
becauſe I have already given an Account of th: 


Charge of cleft Pales ; and as for ſawn Pales they are 
as dear, conſidering their laſting, as Brick or Stone; 


except where the one is very dear, and the other yer) 
cheap; beſides they are too low for Fruit. 
And for Earth-walls I ſhall not perſwade any body 
i think Palliſadoes the beſt Fence, 
where any thing of a Proſpect is to be had, as [ fail 


before, and one of the cheapeſt if made the common 


way, and molt ornamental, though you may beltos 


be made; or elſe they bound their Gardens with 
Groves in which are walks, Fountains, Ce. which 
are much pleaſanter to bound the Eye with, than z MW 
dead Wall: But Walls being neceſſary with us for 


Fruit, of the price of which I have already given an | 
Account. Thoſe Walls which are built Pannel-wiſe, W 


great 


\A 
4 
i 
14 
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Y :ccat charge on them, or may make them of Iron, 
. N abich affords the beſt Proſpect; or you may have 
© wooden Barrs ſet in the ſame Form, which are very 
o pandſome and laſting. : 
uit, W Quick Fences are alſo very fine, eſpecially if kept 
ns; well clipped 3 the beſt of which ſort is the Holly; 


ed. 


can for parting of inward Gardens, or Quarters; 
i Codlins, Cherries, Plumbs, Quinces, &c. are very 
1 band ſom, kept clipped ; and ſo are Hedges of Pira- 


anthy, &c. 


for Walks and Partitions may be made alſo of all ſorts 
be- | of Winter-greens, which may be planted about a 
for | Yard diſtance one from another; and you may plant 
none Plant of Laurel, and another of Yew; the one 
ile, being light Green and a broad Leaf, and the other a 


| dark Green and a narrow Leaf: If theſe are clipped 
| ſquare till they come to join each other in a Hedge, 


| ſeveral other Winter-greens that may be thus mixed 
| that will make very fine Walks. „„ 


* 


— 


Chap. VII. Of ſeveral Sorts of Walks. 


| concerning The raiſing of which I have already trea- 


| they will make a fine Chequer-work. There are alſo 
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7 

wy HE Deſign of Gardens being for Recreation 

yh: and Pleaſure, they ought to be accommodated 
ran Weather, and be ſuited with ſoch Walks and 


| Places of Retirement, as may ſuit all Seaſons, and all 
Occaſions ; that ſo when our Laſlitude, the Rain or 
the ſcorching Beams of the Sun, render the open 


| are willing to repeat our Progreſs. 
The beſt Walks in Winter wet Seaſons are reck- 


| being very apt to break and moulder with the Froſt, 


made of a good binding Gravel that will not poach; 


Walks unpleaſant, we may have a Retirement tiil we 


| I think gravel Walks much better where they are 


V hich if you find them to do, mix a good ante 
1 : 1 


| oned thoſe paved with broad Stones; bur ſuch Stones 


; 
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of Sand with it, and it will make it ſolid and fim, yy ay 
and make it the more beautiful, The looſeſt biggeſt I ne. 
grained Sand you can get is beſt for this purpoſe, M and ks 
Some grind or beat Sea-ſhells, and therewith add of the 
thin Coat on the Gravel, which by conſtant rolling W them 
| Incorporates with the Gravel, and prevents its ſtick. MW moiſt 
ing to ones Shooes, Others make uſe of refuſe Bricks, W make 
which they pulverize and ſtrew on their Walks WW ter th 
which gives them a fine Colour and dries up the Moi. Sand, 
ſture. Others pulverize Smith's Cinders, which are W them, 
of a very drying Quality: Gravel-wa\ks are alſo beſt WM it wa: 
for Fruit-Trees, becauſe the Beams or Rays of the MW into t 
Sun reflect from them againſt the Walls. be ſor 
The great Inconvenience thoſe Walks are ſubje& WM roug} 
to, are Weeds and Moiſture, To prevent the Weeds, ander 
you muſt when you firſt make them, dig the Earth WE ſo as 


away deep where you deſign to lay the Gravel; lt 
tis clay Land, or a Soil apt to produce Weeds, yon 

ſhould dig it the deeper, and lay your Gravel the 
thicker. Some pave their Walks all over with large 
Pibbles or Flint-ſtones, and lay their Gravel on the 
Top of them, the courſer Gravel underneath, and 
the fineſt on the Top: You muſt keep them well rolled, 
eſpecially as ſoon after Rain as the Top will be dry e- 
nough not to ſlick tothe Roller, which will make then 
bind z and if they grow Moſly or diſcoloured, you may 
itir them with a Spade as deep as the fineſt Gravel lies, 
and the watering of your Walks with the Brine your 
Meat is falted with,or which is better, with the Liquor 
the . Salters call Bitterne, is very good to kill the 


Worms and Ants (which are commonly very pernid- W 


ous to Walks) and alſo the Weeds, 

Ad as for Moiſture, eſpecially after Froſts, wich 
Jooſening of the Gravel, cauſes long ſcaking Rains [9 
make it ſtick and hang to ones Feet: The beſt cure of 


which, is to lay your Walks very round, and do 


make good Drains where you find the Water to ſettle. 
Walks of Graſs are much to be preferred in Sum. 
mer, and in dry Weather, which may be made m_ 


ſhort 


alſo © 
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by laying of them with Turf, or by raking of ttem 4 
fine, and level, and ſowing of them with Hay-ſeed, 
and keeping of them well rolled, and weeding of them 
Jof the larger ſort of Weeds; the often mowing of 
them will make the Graſs fine. If theſe Walks prove 
moiſt you may lay them a little rounding, which will 
make them caſt off the Water the better; and alſo af= 
| ter they are grazed, cover them with fine Gravel or. 
and, which will dry up the Moiſture on the Top of 

| them, and make the Graſs finer in a little time, than 
W it was before, when once the Stones or Sand is ſunk 
| into the Ground; but till they are, which they will 
be ſome time a doing, they will be but uneven and 
tough; however, if you lay them on againſt Winter 

| and roll them often, the Stones will quickly ſetile, 
ſo as you may be able to mow the Graſs, tho? not ſo 1 
mort as it ought to be at the firſt; A Water-Table 
alſo on each ſide of the Walk is very good to drain 
your Walks, and to keep your Graſs and Weeds 
trom mixing with your Borders, and make your 
Walks the handſomer, and better to the Eye: Thele 
Water. Tables ſhould be new cut once or twice a Year, 
and be cut ſtraight by a Line. „ 

Terraſe-walks are very pleaſant and uſeful, and 
alſo beneficial for the Air, eſpecially where they raiſe 
jou up to a proſpect, and where you have a great 
deal of ſpare Earth, or Rubbiſh, which would elſe 
colt a great deal to remove to another place, as where 
Water is near, and you make Canals or Ponds, Cc. 

On the out- ſide may be a Wall to ſupport it, or on 
| both ſides, or the inſide to the Garden may be made 
W ©cclining, and cloathed with Turf, and may be ſet 

wich Palliſadoes, or with a clipt Hedge. | 


Chap. VIII. Of Arbours, Summer- Houſes, Nec. 


Rbours have been much more in uſe than at 

preſent, becauſe their Seats are apt to be moiſt 
and wet, and ſo unwholſome to ſit on; and therefore 
father prefer cover'd Seats or ſhady Walks, which 
| | nh are 
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are warm in Winter, as well as ſhady in Summer + 


The beſt Tree to plant, for Arbours, is the Horn. 
beam, as I have ſaid before; and for covered Seats 
they may be placed fo as to face each Coaſt, that you 
may according as the Wind or Sun are, place your ſelf 
ſo, as to be defended from them. 


Summer-Houſes may alſo be erected at each Cor. 


ner, and made ſo as to let in the Air on all ſides, or 


to exclude it, as you find it refreſhing, or inconveqj. 


ent by having of Windows, or Doors placed accoid- 
ingly. | 


e 


*. 
„„ 


Chap. IX. Of Water, 


5 \ Good Soil may produce all Sorts of Plants pro- 


per for the Garden or Orchard, and they may 
be ſo ranged as to make it pleaſant and delightful!; 


but a Garden cannot be ſaid to be compleat nor con- 


venient without Water; not only for the pleaſure 


that Ponds, Rivers, and Fountains afford, but alſo 
for the Neceſſity of having of Water at hand on all 


occaſions, eſpecially in dry parching Times; which 


Detect where Water is not at hand, may be ſupplied 


by Springs riſing at a Diſtance, eſpecially where they 


plying of your Fountains ; yet large Streams, Ponds; 


riſe any thing higher than the place you want to have 


the Water conveighed to, and may be brovght in 


Pipes of Elm, which if laid deep are not fo liable to 


break with the Froſts, as Leaden or Earthen pipes 


are. : 
| Earthen-pipes may do well in ſome places: They 
are made about three Foot long, and to fir one into 
another; the Joints of which may be cloſed with à 


Cement of Lime, Linſeed-Oil, and Corton-wooll; 
but theſe Pipes are not to force Water in any height, 


they being apt to break, but to convey Water by 3 


Deſcent ; they are cheap and laſting, 


Though ſmall Streams and Springs are ornamen- 
tal, and neceſlary for watering your Garden, and ſup- 
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or Canals, are more noble and pleaſant, eſpecially if 


made of regular Forms, and their Sides even and le- 
rel with Rows of Trees, or Groves on the ſide of 


chem, or near them. 


Fountains are alſo a great Ornament to Gardens, 
being much more eſteemed in Ita and France, than 


here: There they beſtow very great Coſts and 
charges on them, and make them in very great Va- 
niety of Forms, ſome being made round, others ſquare, 
and ſome oval, and ſome are flat in the bottom, o- 
| thers rounding like a Baſon, ſome being made of 
| Brick, others of Stone, or Lead, and adorned with 
variety of Figures, from which by Pipes they caſt 
Water from ſeveral Parts of them, according to the 
| Contrivance of the Workman : From which, waſte 
pipes muſt be laid to carry off the waſte Water, and 
| to clear them; which Water running into lower 
parts of the Garden, may be made uſe of for Caſ- 
| cades, and other Water-works. Fs ; 
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But in dry places where neither Springs nor Ri- 


vers can be obtained, water may be procured for ne- 
ceſſary Occaſions from the Heavens, by preſerving 
| the Drips of the Houſes, the Water of the decli- 
ning Walks, and the Water-ſhoots of other adjacent 
Lands, which may be reſerved in Ciſterns or Ponds 

ſo as to be of uſe, and to add to the Ornament of 


the Garden. 5 5 
Statues, Obelisks, Dials, and other Ornaments, are 
of uſe to adorn Gardens with, as they are a laſting 


| Ornament for all Seaſons of the Year, when vegeta- 
| ble Ornaments are out. of Seaſon, and afford good 
W Variety to the Eye, eſpecially if placed in Fountains, 
| Fonds, or Groves, where they ſeem more ſurprizing 

than in open places. e 
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that I have. already done about Flower Trees, and 


but they will in a ſeaſonable Spring thrive welle 


largeſt Flowers, only as they are a Flower that blons 
late, as in Auguſt and September, ſo the more Care 
mult be taken of them, they being a Plant to be re- 
newed every Year; they require much Sun, and « i 
light Mould, and when new ſown, they ſhould be 
_ watered, : 
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Chap. I. Of Flowers. 


SAVING given you an Account of the} 


Site, Form, and other Ornaments of x 
Garden: I ſhall proceed to what re. 
mains for the beautifying of it, which 


obſerve the ſame Alphabetical Order, 
Kitchen-Garden Herbs. 


3 African Marygolds. | 
African Marygolds are of three ſorts, and are rai 
ſed of Seed ſown in April, by ſome, in a hot Bed; 


nough without. The Seed ſhould be ſaved of th: 


Amaranth. 

Amaranth Flowers gentle, or Princes Feathers, ate 
of great Variety; but the principal are, 1. The great 
purple Flower with a thick tall Stalk, and man! 


Branches, large green Leaves; and long Spikes . 


rom 


is Flowers; concerning which I ſhall] 


thoſe 
[Narro! 


found 
many 
kinds. 
low I 
ſharp 
ing Ic 
ſhining 
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round hairy Tufts, of a reddiſh Purple, containing 
many ſmall white Seeds, of which there are many 
kinds. 2. The leſler purple Flower with the yel- 


low Leaves, a little reddiſh, broad at the Stock, 
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ſharp pointed, the Stock branched at Top, and bear- | 


ing long, ſoft, and gentle hairy Tufts of a deep 


W ſhining murry Purple. The Seeds are ſmal}, black, 
and ſhining. 3. The Flower of divers Colours, which 


differ little either in Leaves, Stalks, or Seed, only 
that the Flowers are deeper or lighter coloured of 
| Purple Scarlet, or Gold Colour. The Soil wherein 
| they ſhould be ſowed muſt be light and rich; the 
| Seeds ſhould be ſown about the middle of March in 


a hot Bed, and when grown to any Strength, be re- 


with Earth about them, they ſer them about the be- 
ginaing of May, where they may bear Flowers, which 
by this means they will the ſooner do, and alſo ripen 


their Seed the better. The Seed will grow, though 
it be two or three Years old, which you may ſow, 


except you deſire them forward without a hot Bed. 
\ Anemonies, 


Anemonies, or Wind Flowers, are diſtinguiſhed into 


thoſe with broad and hard Leaves, aud thoſe with 
narrow and ſoft ones; of both which ſorts there are 
great Variety of Colours, ſome being double, and 
others ſingle Flowered. 8 5 

They muſt be ſet in a rich Mould, wherewit h 
Neats-dung and Lime ſhould be mingled, that has 


lain together ſome time to rot: And the place ſhould 


be rather ſhady, than have too much of the Sun. 
| The broad Leav'd Anemone Roots ſhould be planted 
about the end of September, and the ſmall Eminences 


which put forth the Leaves be ſet uppermoſt. Thoſe 


with ſmall Leaves mult be ſer after the ſame manner, 
but not ar the ſame time; for being tender Plants, 
they muſt not be put into the Ground till the end 
of OFober at ſooneſt, for fear they ſhould come up 
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they being waſh'd clean and laid on a heap to dry, 
and then taken out, and kept in Papers in ſome dry, 


ble broad Leafed ones bear Seed, as the Orange-tawny, 
which will ſoon yield Variety. To {ow the Seeds 


2 Box filled with Horſe. dung and Earth mixed toge⸗ 
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too early, and the Froſts deſtroy them, from which 
they ſhould be defended with Matts, Tyles, Peaſe. 


ſtraw, Cc. which once in two Days At fartheſt, when 


fair Weather will allow of it, muſt be taken off for 
an Hour, or fo, If the Spring, prove dry, they wil 


require often and gentle watering, They muſt not 


be taken up 'til July, it they proſper well; but i 
their Leaves are few, Flowers ſmall, and Stalks ſhort, 
tis a ſign that they like not the Soil : And therefore 
in this Caſe they ſhould be taken up as ſoon as the 


green Leaves turn yellow, before they are quite dry, 


and be put into Sand in ſome dry place for a Month 


but cold place, till the time of their Planting, 
As to the raiſing new Varietie of them, ſome doy. 


take one or more of the beſt coloured Flowers, and 
keep them a Year withour Planting, and after that, 
plant them again, and when the Seed is ripe or near 
it, cover it with Glaſſes, or any thing that may pre 


vent the Winds blowing of it away when ripe; 9 


ther it when the Wind is in the South, dry the Seed! 
in a Chamber, and lay it where it may not Mould, 


ſw it in March or later, ſteeping of it firlt {ix Hour 
in ſome Wine and Water, which pour off, and dry 
the Seed, that it may not "ſtick together; "ſow it in 


ther, the Secd muſt not be ſowed above half an lich 
deep. The Seeds of theſe Flowers are commonly fit 


to gather in Aua, earlier or later as they Flower! 


which muſt be done as ſoon as ripe and not before 
which is known by the Seed with its Woollineſs, be- 
ginning a little to riſe of it ſelf at the Lower- end of 
the Read, at which time it muſt be gathered and laid 
to dry, a Week or more, and then in a Baſon 0! 
Farthern Veſſel, rabbed with a little Sand or rf 
Earth gently, to ſeparate the Seed from the * ; 

on 
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e. Down that incompaſſes it. When your Seeds come 
up, take care to prevent their being ſcorched with 
the Sun, when you ſee the Leaves begin to grow dry, 
Leave them the firſt Year in the Box they were ſown 


tif have as much Air as you can, eſpecially in Spring; 
arr Wand if they ſtand too dry, water them a little, and 
tor the ſecond Year take them up in a dry Seaſon, and 
then lay them in a dry place *cill September, and the 
Irext Year, keep them all the Year out of the Ground, 
and then plant them in good Earth mixed with Horſe- 
dung that it may be light, plant them about an Inch 
deep in the Ground, and ſtrew over them ſome rot- 
ten Horſe-dung about the ſame thickneſs. 

| : Apples of Love. 


moſt common having long trailing Branches with 


jn, and preſerve them from the Froſts, but let them 


| Apples of Love, of which there are three ſorts, the 


aud rougb Leaves and yellow Joints, ſeccezded by Ap- 
that, les (as they are called) at the Joints, not round, 
near pat bunched, of a pale Orange ſhining Pulp, and Seeds 


yearly ſown about the beginning of April, and muſt 


93 0 N 
Feel be often watered to bring them forward before 
ould, Vinter. | E 
Jours Alophodils. 


J dr 

ir a d, and increaſed as other bulbous Roots are, for 
toge⸗ arleties ſake. > e 

Inch > Huricula s. 

ily H icula's, or Bears Ears, is a Flower that affords 


ad i$ not only beautiful to the Eye, but alſo of plea- 
ant Scent ; the double fort is the moſt rare, ard 
be Windſor Auricula the moſt ſplendid. They blow 


Mithin: The Root dies in Winter, the Seeds are 


Very great Variety of Form as well as of Colour, 


Aſphodils are of no great beauty, but may be plant- 


d ld Abri and May, and ſome of them again about the 
on ond of Auguſt. If you crop off the Buds that offer to 
r di bow late in Autumn, it will cauſe them to yield 
ool en the fairer Flowers in Spring. They delight in 
Dow rich Soil, and ſhady, but not under the Drip of 
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Trees. They muſt be often removed, once in two 


Vears at leaſt, and the Ground inriched, elſe they * 
will decay. The ſtriped and double muſt be remo. ud, 
ved oftner, or elſe they will degenerate, If you ſet Prele 
them in Pots (which is the belt way to preſerre 5 
them) fill the Pots almoſt half full with ſifted Coy. q 0 
dung, and the reſt with a good light Mould enriched ry 
with the ſame Dung. In the Winter, place them in Aur? 
the Sun, but in Summer in the ſhade. Defend then 10 [ 
in Winter from the wet, but for the Cold you need A % 
not regard them. You may raiſe them from th; 2 
Seed by careful gathering of them, and preſervineM ? 
of them in their Umbels till about Augu/? or Septen 35 
ber, when you muſt ſow them in Boxes almoſt fle erv! 
with the Mixture you made for the Plants, and 3. Lag 
bout x Finger thick at the Top with fine ſifted Mel. pe 


Jow Earth, or dried Cow-dung beaten ſmall, and ſich C 
mixed with Earth; in which ſow your Seeds mixt 


with Wood-Aſhes : Then cover them with the fame 5, 


Mixture of Earth ſifted thereon, and about April fol. Ye un 


out where you deſign them. It will do well to water Roots 


them once a Week with the ſame Water which you 


water Orange Trees with, ſome of them will bear 3 
Flowers in April following. When they have done hin Jun 
blowing, wait for a ſhower of Rain, and then take they m 
up your Plants, cut off ſome of the Roots and re quires 
plant them; if it doth not Rain, water them ver ay tr 
well. If the Leaves diſcolour, cover them from ti * 
Sun all the heat of the Day. | e Blag 

Yip, an 
Bacchus bole. the Le: 

Bacchus-bole, 1s a Flower that is not tall, but a ve many 0 

ry full large broad-leafed Flower, being of a fvith a 
light Purple, and a proper white, divided equal 
having the three utmoſt Leaves edged with a crimld Blue 
Colour, bluiſh Bottom, and dark Purple. yields 


woos Batchelors- buttons. | 
Batchelors-battons are raiſed or increaſed by Sl 
They are of three or four forts, _ Beal 
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Bears- Ears Sanicle. 
two Bears-Eats Sanicle 1s almoſt of the Form of an Ari 
they la; tis uſually raiſed of Seed planted in Pots, and 
ell. preler ved as other tender Plants. 
u ſer Bean- tre foil. 


ſerre Pran. trefoil ſo termed from the likeneſs of its 
ow. 


iched 
em in 
them 
need 
1 the 
'Ving 
ptem. 
filed 
nd 4+ 
Mel. 
And 
mixt 
ſame 
I fol. 
them 
vater 
| you 
bear 
done 
take 
1 re 
ver 
n the 


It affords many fine yellow Bloſſoms, and is a very 
pleaſant Flower, It is increaſed by Seeds, Cuttings, 
and Layers ; it requires ſome Artificial Help to ſup- 
port its weak Branches. There are three kinds of 
it; the ſmallelt i is called Cytiſus Secundus Cluſii. 
A 
Bee or Gnat-Flowers are of ſeveral ſorts, and are 


Wouſly to be removed : They are to be taken up, Earth 


ſuch Ground as you removed them from. 
Bell. Flowers. 


ble and ſingle; they are increaſed by parting of the 
Roots, and of Seeds ſown in April. 
Bindmeed 
Bindweed is of two ſorts, the larger and the ſmal- 


in June and Fuly The Roots die in Winter, and ſo 


quires a hot Bed, but the latter will thrive without 
ay trouble. 
Bladder- nut. 


Jop, and kept from Suckers; the Bark is whitiſh, and 


* the Leaf like Elder. leaves, white and ſweet, hanging 


1 fa 
val 
mot 


with a Nut 1 in them; *tis increaſed ot Suckers. 
Blue. borage. 


yields fine blue Flowers. it is a tender Plant, and 
1 | {et 


Leaves to the Herb Trefoil, and its Pods to Beans. 


very beautiful, but tender, and therefore are cauti- 


and all, and you muſt endeavour to plant them in 


Bell. Flowers are of ſeveral ſorts, and are both dou- 


ler; the firſt ſort Flowers in September, and the laſt 
they muſt be annually raiſed of Seed; the firſt ſort re- 

Bladder-nut grows low, if neglected to be pruned 
many on a Stalk, after which come greeniſh Bladders | 


Blue borage leaved, Auricula 1s leaved like Borage, 
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ſet in Pots, and muſt be preſerved in the Conſeryz, 

tory from the Extremity of the Winter. 

e Baſtard-bittany, _ 
Baſtard-bittany is of two ſorts the white and the req 

which grows about two Foot high bearing a reddiſh 


Roots | 
the Sta 
com th 
button 


Flower, having many brown woodiſh Stalks, and on Ciſtu 
the Lower part of them many winged Leaves lire Ciſtus, 
thoſe of the Aſh, but larger, longer, and purpled Myjviſtu 
about the Edges, being of a ſad green Colour. The MGam c 
white is hard to be increaſed, and muſt ſtand in a rich om 1 
Soil, they are increaſed by parting of the Root, they be 
which may be done every year to the red; but to] 
white not above once in two or three years. Coly 
Ds „„ 5 Ifower 
5 bann hes, 
Double Camomile is like the common ſort, only that ce. 
the Leaves are larger and greener, and the Flowers only t. 
bigger and brighter. *Tis more tender than the com. come 
mon ſort, and muſt yearly be renewed by ſetting of Wiz 46 
young Slips thereof in Spring. 5 contir 
et: „„ Candy Laſts. 3 gener 
Candy Tufts muſt yearly be increaſed by Seed, the WM 
Roots periſhing in Winter, | | Cor 
Cardinal flowers. its ra 


Cardinal flowers have large Leaves, from whence from 
ariſe tall hollow Stalks ſer with Leaves, which are Wh ano: h 
ſmaller by degrees as they come nearer to the Top, MW moſt 


from which come forth three Flowers conſiſting of Wing d 
five Leaves, three ſtanding cloſe together hanging ot 
_ down-right, and two turned vp. The reſt which is WW f:ts 


compoſed of many white ſtrings laſts many Years : ]W co»! 
They mult be planted in a Pot in good rich light Earth, Ach. 
and the ſame in Winter; ſet in the Ground under a MW T. 


South-wall three Inches deeper than the Top, and the 


cloathed about on the Top with dry Moſs, and co- there 
vered with a Glaſs, which may be taken off in warm Fibre 
Days, and gentle Showers, to refreſh it, which mul I taker 
be obſerved eſpecially at the firſt ſetting of it out in man, 
Abril. They may be increaſed by parting of 1 1 
FN Pts Roots 
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erva. Ngoots in Auguſt, in rainy weather, or by planting of 
the Stalks that have flowered, which muſt be cur off 
tom the plant the length of three joints, including the 

: red, ¶ button you put into the Ground, 

ddiſh „„ Ciſtus, 

d on WM Ciſtus is of two ſorts, the ſmall ſort, and the Gum- 

like Neu, which is bedewed all over with a clammy ſweet 

pled Noiſture, which artificially taken off is the black 
The Cam called Laudanum, They are Plants which flower 

rich from May to September, and are raiſed of Seeds but 

they being tender muſt be houſed in the Winter. 

Columbines. 

Columbines are of ſeveral forts and colours. They 

awer in the End of May, when few other Flowers 

Jer themſelves: They all bear Seeds, but thoſe 

that come of a ſingle Colour ſhould be nipped off, and 
only the variegated ones left for Seed, or thoſe which 

come of the beſt double Flowers; which being ſown 

in Abril, will bear the ſecond Year. The Roots will 

continue three or four Years; but they are apt to de- 

generate, unleſs the Seed be changed. 

„ Cornſlag. N 

Cornflag is a Plant fit for our Borders, becauſe of 6 

its rambling broad long ſtiff Leaves, the Stalk riſing 

from among them bears many Flowers, one above 

another. They are of ſeveral ſorts, of which the 

moſt remarkable are firſt that of Conſtantinople, have 

ing deep red Flowers, with two white Spots in the 1 

Mouth of each Flower; their Roots afford many Off- 4 


cs ts if they grow long uoremoved. Secondly, The | 
is: WF Cornfl17 with a bright red Flower; and Thirdly, The 5 
th, Ach colour'd ones. N 5 | Y 


They flower in June and the beginning of July, nf 0 


and I the Byzantine being the lateſt : Some of them have 1 
co- there Colours intermixed, they all of them loſe their 9 
"y | Fibres as ſoon as the Stalks are dry, and may then be 1 


taken up and kept out of the Ground free from their 
many Off-ſets, and ſet again in September. 


P 4 Cin. 
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Corn flowers. 


Corn. flowers or Blue- bottles, whereof there are mary| 
Sorts, being raiſed from Seeds differing 


the Seeds ſhould be ſaved in Spring, becauſe the Roors 

periſh every Winter; ſome of them flower in u 

and July, and others in Auguſt, the ſeeds ſhould be 

ſown in March; they require a good Soil, or elſe they 

will not come up. _ 1 
Cowſlips, 


Cowſlips are of various kinds, as thoſe that have 


| Hoſe within a Hoſe, as the double Cowſlip : The 


double green ones, the ſingle green, the tufted, the 


red, the orange, Oc. and ſome of a fine ſcarlet and 


very double; whoſe Flowers mult often change their 


Earth, or they will degenerate and become ſingle, 


The Seeds are to be ſown in a Bed of good Earth in 
September, and they will come up in the Spring; they 


may likewiſe be increaſed by parting of the Roots. 


Crains- bill. 


Crxains bill is of ſeveral ſorts, but the ſort moſt uſed 


in Gardens is the musked kind, 'tis raiſed by Seeds 

or by parting of the Roots. Os 
„„ TCrocus. 5 

Crocus are of divers ſorts, whereof ſome flower in 


February and March, and others in September and Ode. 
ber; They are alſo of great Variety of Colours; when 
they looſe their Leaves they may be taken up and 


kept dry: Thoſe of Autumn till Auguſt, and tho 


of the Spring till October; they are hardy and wil 
proſper any where. But the beſt place to plant the 


Edge of boarded Borders round the Garden, mingling iſ 
the Colour of thoſe of a Seaſon together; as tie 


Spring Crocus's is cloſe to a Wall or Pail, or on the 


White with the Purple, the Gold with the Royal, 
&c. The Seed muſt be kept in the Husk till ſown, 


| and a light rich Groand ſhould be choſen for them: 
They muſt not be placed too thick, they may be i- 
|  ercaſed alſo by Off ſets. n ee 


. Crop! 


in Colours, | 
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Crown- Imperial, 

crown - Imperial hath a great round Root, a long 
eralk and long green Leaves, with a Tuft of ſmall 
ones on the Top, and under that eight or ten Flow-. 
ers of an Orange-colour, There are other ſorts alſo 
as the double, and the yellow ones. They flower in 
March or the beginning of April, being propagated 


by Off-ſets that yearly come from the old Roots, 


which may be taken up after the Stalks are dry, which 


vill be in Jane, and kept out of the Ground till A4. 


guſt. The double Orange-coloured and Yellow ſhew 
fnely intermixed, The double ones bear Seeds from 
which, and from the Yellow, when attainable, you 


E may expect, if ſown, ſome new Varieties, but from 
me common ones there is but little hopes. 


Daffodils- arciſſus, - 


| Daffodils-Narciſſus are of great Variety, of diffe- 
| rent Colours, and ſome are ſingle, others double; 
and ſome bear many Flowers on a Stalk, others but 


one, They flower from the End of March to the be- 


| ginning of May. They are hardy and will grow moſt. 
of them in any ſhady place; moſt ſorts of them ſhould 
be taken up in June, and kept dry till September, and 


then ſet again. To make Varieties of them, the Seeds 
of the beſt ſingle ones, for the double bear none, are 
to be ſown in September, in ſuch places as they may 
ſtand two or three Year before they be remov'd, and 
then taken up in June, and ſer preſently again in good 
Ground ; the ſeeds are ripe when they look black; 
at which time pull them off, and clearing of them 


from the Husk ; lay them by till Auguſt and then ſow | 
them an Inch deep in the Earth, which ſhould not be 


too ſtrong nor ſtiff; they ſhould be ſowed when you 


| expect rain, which if you want, lay a Straw mat o- 
| ver them, and pour water upon it, which ſoaking 
| through, will moiſten the Ground enough; for too 
| much moiſture is not good; which mat ſhould al- 

ways be left on them, except when it rains, or the 


morning- 


e IE WJ 2 7 
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morning dews fall, which are better for ſeeds than 
watering. When they come up, they muſt not be 
medled with the firſt year, except to clear them of 
weeds; and the ground ſhould be covered with dung 
if the Froſt in Winter be very hard; you may cover 
them, but then they ſhould not be uncovered again 
till March. The Seedlings ſhould be taken up about 
the middle of July, when they are two years ol, 
They will be four or five years old before they bear; 
and the firſt year of their blooming they bear not ma. 


ny Flowers, but the next year they come to perfection, 


This Plant requires a good fat Soil, and to ſtandin 
a warm place, becauſe it flowersearly. 
1 5 Dai. 


Daxies are of various ſorts, as the great white, 


the all red, the great red and white Daſie; the abor- 
tive, naked, green, &c. They all flower in un, 
and may ealily be increaſed by parting of the Roots 
in Spring, or Autumn; but they muſt be well water- 
ed, eſpecially if they ſtand too much in the Sun. 
e i „„ 
Dittany is a hardy Plant, and of ſeveral forts, which 
Flowers in June and July, their Seeds being ready to 
gather in Auguſt, which will be all loſt without cafe 
taken to prevent it. It endures long without remos- 
ing, and yields many new Roots which ſhould be ta- 
ken from the old the beginning of March; various 
kinds areraiſed of them from their Seeds ſown in rich 
Earth, ſoon as ripe, as the deep red, white, All 
PWW 3 
EE TT | 
Dog- Fennel has deep dark green Leaves, and broad 
ſpread double white Flowers at the Top of the Bran- 
ches: The Root is only many ſmall ſtrings, which 1s 
increaſed by parting of it in the End of Auguſt, nib- 
ping off the Buds for Flowers as ſoon as they appear. 
JCCVCCCVVVVVVPTT 8 . 
Dogs-Tooth, or Dogs- Tooth-violet is a kind of 54 


tyrion, grows about half a Foot high with one Flos 
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than rat the Top. Of which there are theſe following 
ot he MWorts. 1. Thoſe with white Flowers, 2. with Pur- 


em of le, 3. with Red, 4. with Yellow ; all of them Flow- 
dung r about the End of March, or beginning of April. 
cover They love a good freſh Earth, but not a dunged Soil; 
again Mrhey ſhould be planted in Auguſt e er they put forth 
about New Fibres ; for tho' they loſe the old, they quickly 
old. Necover new ones, wherefore they muſt not be kept 

Nit of the Ground; and when fer, muſt be defended 
t ma. Nrom Rain for a Fortnight, for much Wet will rot 
tion, them. 1 5 


Dorothea. EE. 
Dorothea is a fine Flower of a deep brown Purple, 
curiouſly edged and dapled with red and lighter Pur- 


bite, Mple, with a white bottom. 

1bor- | % è 

April Athiopian Star-flower, ES 
oor Atbiopian Star flower is a beautiful Flower in Au- 


by}, bur it muſt in Winter be preſerved from the 
rigorcus Dolds, by ſome ſhelter ; or the removing 
of it into ſome Garden-houſe. 
Double Feather few. 


care Double Featherfew is like the ſingle, only the Flow- 
nov. ers are thick and double, being white and ſomewhat 
ta- Nellow in the Middle. It's increaſed by lips that run 


to Flowers in Auguſt. | 

5 Flower - de- Luce. 6, 
Flower. de. Luce, of which there are two ſorts; one 
with Bulbous roots, of which there are ſeveral kinds, 
and colours, and the Tuberous rooted ones, of which 


-02d there are as great Variety as of the former. They 
lan- fower in May and June. The Roots of thoſe whoſe 
h is Leaves die, ſhould be taken up and replanted in Sep- 
110- tember, which is the beſt time to remove them. They 
ar, Wire increaſed by parting of the Roots: They delight 


in a good Soil. And ſome ſorts of the Bulbous roots 

being apt to ſhoot forth green Leaves in Winter, 
they ſhould be a little defended from the oy.” Fe 

| Indian 
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ſown in April, in good rich Earth: The beſt time to 
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Indian Fig. 

The Indian Fig is preſerved for the Rarety of it, 

there being no Plant in Nature that puts forth itz racer 

Leaves like it: It muſt be houſed in Winter, and i; 
increaſed by laying down of the Leaves. 

Fox. gloves. plant t 

Fox-gloves are of various ſorts and colours, and der lis 

flower in June and July, and ſome ſorts of them in 

Auguſt. They are raiſed of Seeds which ſhould be 


remove them is in September. They do not bear Flow. this m 
ers till the ſecond Year. that 1 


...-. Fritellaries.. . fermei 

Fritillaries have ſmall round Roots made of two ma) b 
Pieces, as if joined together, from whence ſprings a beds, 
Stalk bearing the Flower. There are great Varietis Let 


of them of divers Colours, and ſome ſingle, and o- belt, 


ther double, of which ſome flower in March, ſome WE 


in Au, May and Auguſt. The Roots loſe their fi. woch 
bres as ſoon as the Stalks are dry; and may then, or Wl? ** 


and kept dry ſome time; though they ſhould not be | rered 


at any time, before the Middle of "Auguſt be taken up, in tn 


taken up too ſoon, nor "kept too long out of the 


Ground, both being apt to weaken them. 85 

] 0 

7 Gentianela. | that 

Gentianella is a low Plant, yielding many blue Floy- 1s tu 
ers in April and Ag. | they 
oi laſtenbury- Thorn, Wo 

 Glaſtenbury- Thorn which bloſſoms in December, as o- ” - 
ther Thorns do in Summer. Irs firſt Original com- i ©? j 
ing, as they ſay, from Glaſtenbury Monaſtery : IB 50 
0 raiſed and Increaſed as the common Thorn, Fa 
Silly. flowers. ke 
Gilly-flowers, or rather July Flowers, from th: N end 
Month they blow in, are of very great Variety : 5 but I 
they may be reduced to theſe four ſorts ; Red and 8 
White, Crimſon and White, Purple and White, iſ = 


Scarlet and White, the various Kinds of which are 
too 


two 
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oo many to enumerate, and therefore I ſhall rather 


hing to be conſidered to make them produce fair large 
Flowers, and many Layers, is the Soil in which you 


plant them, which ſhould be neither too ſtiff nor o- 
ver light. In order to which provide a quantity of 
W-o0d freſh Earth, and mix it witha Third-part of 


Cow-dung, or Sheeps-dung, that hath been long 
made: To which add a ſmall quantity of Lime; lay 
this mixture on a heap, and make the Top of it round 


that it may not take in wet: Let it lie ſo long as to 
ferment well together, turning of it up often that it 
may be mellow before you put it into your Pots, or 
Beds, for planting of your Layers in. Take your 
Elayers off in September or March, which laſt is always 
beſt, and cut from them all the dead Leaves, and the 
[Tops of all that are too long, which take up with as 
much Earth as you can, and ſet them in Pots, or in 
a warm place, where you may cover them in Winter, 


in the afore prepared Earth. They muſt be well wa- 


tered in dry Seaſons, and not too much expoſed to 
the Noon-ſun ; the Morning ſan being eſteemed the 
%%% Toon 
| Some have uſed another ſort of Earth for them, and 
that is the Rubbiſh of a Tan- pit, that by long lying 
is turned into Earth. To one Barrow-full of which 
| they add four of the Earth of Wood-ſtack : But what 
is eſteemed the beſt, eſpecially for Layers, is the Earth 
ia an old rotten Willow. When the Flowers begin 
to ſpindle, all but one or two of the biggeſt, at each 

| Root, ſhould be nipped off, leaving them only to bear 


Flowers, and the (ame thing muſt be obſerved about 
the Bud, which will make the Flowers the fairer, 


and gain the more Layers, by which the Kinds are 
continued and increaſed. The Spindles mult be of- 
ten ryed up, and as they grow in height to ſmall 
| Rods, ſet on purpoſe by them, leſt by their bending 
| they ſhould break, and their Flowers be loſt, 


The 


roceed to their Propagation and Culture. The chief 
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underneath to receive it, and the Layer to be gently 


with one Stem or Stalk, without any Layers; whicl | 


anew, which will preſerve the Root; but when any 
of them die in Pots, they are to be emptied of the 
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The chief Time of laying Gilly-flowers, is in Ful, oh 
when the Flowers are gone which muſt be done thy MM ith y 
The ſtrongeſt Side-ſhoots having Joints ſufficient foriſÞ. l. 
laying, are to be choſen, whoſe ſides and end of Heft to 
Top- leaves are to be cut off; the undermoſt part, nd kef 
the middlemoſt Joints are to be cut off half through tn t 
and the Stalk from thence ſlit through the Middle uM. thi 
wards to the next Joint; the Earth is to be opened The 
pril, 


bent down into it, with a ſmall Hoop-ſtick to keep: coun 


it down, the End of the Layer being bent upward; re . 


that ſo the ſlit may he kept open when covered with. g: 
Earth, which muſt be kept well watered, eſpecially MW;me 1 


if the Seaſon be dry. It will make them root the ſoon. Mind th 


er, ſo as that you may remove them. with the Earth, Wer of 


about the beginning of September following into Pos the 
or Beds of the aforeſaid Earth, which muſt be ſhaded W131 
and gently watered; but too much Water may de Ming be 


apt to rot them, wherefore they are to be ſhelterel Nhe. 
from Rain with Boards, ſupported with Forks an! Whroi;c 


Sticks laid or them, but not too near leſt they ſhould Wwe! 


periſh for want of Air. Care alſo is to be had in Wi th 


tranſplanting of them, that the Layers are not ſet Wvhir 


too deep, which is what bath occaſioned the lols of Pu 


many. And if any ſhould not have taken root, you / ti 


may lay them a new, and make the Cut a little deeper, Nrore 
and fo let them remain till Spring, and you may then enn 
Plant them out as you ſee fit. VVV hem 

Some of theſe Flowers, in Summer, ſhoot up but yypari 


if ſuffered to blow, the Root dies : Wherefore the 
Spindle muſt be cut off in time, that it may ſprout 


old Earth, and new put in before another Flower b 
planted therein. If Roots produce too many Layers, 
In good Flowers, three or four are enough to be laid. 
When your Gilliflowc: s blow, if they break the Pod, 
open it with a Penknife or Lancet at each Binn 
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low as the Flower has burſt it, and bind it about with 


Jah, 
thus: 
nt fo 
of the 
Art 0 
Ough, 
e up. 
Pened 


ith your Tongue and it will ſtick together. The 
i Flowers are to be kept for Seeds, and their Pods 


Ioſe the Seed, which is ripe when black and the Cod dry. 


2ently ril, if the Froſts are over, on indifferent good 

o keep round mix'd with Aſhes in a place which has only 
varts hc Morning sun; the Seeds mult be taken from the 

winnen double Flowers, and be daily watered till they 

cls Wome up ſometimes ; they muſt not be ſown too thick, 

10on. Ind the ame Earth ſhould be ſifted over them a quar- 

zart, er of an Inch thick that you prepared for the planting 

Pots r chem in; the Seedlings, when grown to a conſi- 
haded Mperable heighth, may in Auguſt or September follow- 

ay de ng he removed into Beds, where they muſt ſtand till 

. they flower. If you have any Gilliflowers that are 

'S an 


hould 
ad in 
"It. ſet 
os of 
you 
epet, 
then 


Powers on them that are more choice, but graft them 


ug t to be renewed once in two Years at leaſt; for 
ore appropriated part of the Earth and Soil. They 


im begin to wither, then you may water them 
Iparingly, 
H. 


1 Hearts. eaſe, 5 
| Hearts-eaſe is a ſort of Violet that blows all Sum- 


p but 
vbich WM 
e the 
Drout 
1 any 


f the NI be increaſed by parting of the Roots ; it requires 


ver Is i £60d Soil. | 

yers, i |  EHellebore, - AY 

or 8 - Hellcbore is of ſeveral ſorts ; as the Black, which 
0 L 


50 Powers at Chriſtmas, and the White and Red, which 
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narrow flip of Gold beaters's Skin, which moiſten 


eft to ſtand as long as may be for danger of Froſt, 
nd kept as much as poſſible from Wet: The Stems, 
with the Pods, muſt be cut off and dried ſo as not to 


| The beſt time to ſow the Seed is the beginning of 


broken, ſmall, or ſingle, you may graft other Gilli- 


dn the moſt woody part of the Stalk, the beſt way is 
Wbip-grafting. The Earth about your Gilliflowers | 


by that time they will have exhauſted the better and 


annot be kept too dry in Winter, except you find 


Wer, and often in Winter; it ſows it ſelf, and may 


flowers 
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' neſs, and are very ornamental, eſpecially the U9 
ble, whereof there are various Colours, they ſhoul 


Italian Honey-Suckle, which grows ſomewhat like th 
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flowers in June: Their Roots are compoſed of diverg 
long brown Strings running deep in the Ground, from 
whoſe big End the Leaves and Flowers ariſe, They 


may be increaſed by parting the Roots in Spring; 
and as they are hardy and abide long without remoy. 
ing, they ſhould at firſt be planted in good Ground 


Hepatica or Liver wort. 
Hepatica or Liverwort, is a very fine Flower 
tis of two forts, the ſingle and the double; 


never riſeth high, yet yields variety of Bloſſons 


in March, of which the White is moſt valued ; they 
are raiſed of the Seed of the ſingle ones, which mu 


be very ripe before you gather it. Keep the Ground 
moiſt till they come up, and then houſe them, forli 
they are very tender when young; and when theylf 
are houſed, they muſt be watered once in five or (Ml 


days, and that not too much. You may tranſplant 


them when they are a year old into a ſandy ſoil, a li. 
tle dunged ; they may alſo be increaſed by partiny 
of the Roots ; they deſerve your Labour and Cars 
which is not much to plant and propagate. 


Honey-Suckle, 
Honey-Suckle : Of this Plant there are three forts; 
firſt, the Common One, 2dly, that called the Double 
One, producing a multitude of ſweet Flowers gron- 
ing ſeveral Stories one above another. 3. The Rel 


Wild or Common One, but has redder Branches, tht 
Flower longer and better formed than thoſe of ths 
former, being of a fine red colour before they art 
fully grown, but afterwards more yellow about tis 


Edges. They flower in May and June, and are © 


ſily increaſed of Layers or Cuttings, 
os VVV 1 
Hollihocks far exceed the Poppies for their Durable 


and kept moil 
Vest 
and 


be ſown in good Earth an Inch deep, 
till they are ſome heighth ; They are ſown one 


whic 
becat 
by SI 


H 


Aar. 
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nad flower the next; they may be removed in ” 
aſt or September from your Seminary, they being 

raiſed of Seeds, into their proper places of growth, 


ring which ſhould be near ſome Shelter from the Wind 
moyM becauſe of their Height; they may alſo be increaſed 
ound by Shoots cut off of the Stem. 

5 Hollow Roots. 
ower Hollow Roots are of ſeveral forts, they come up in 
e; i arch, and flower in April, and fade away again in 


long ; they may be kept out of the Ground two or 


they three Months ; they increaſe very much in any Soil, 
mul but they like the ſandy beſt, if not too much expo- 
round ſed to the Sun, 3 1 Do 
n, for Humble Plant, 


n the The Humble Plant, ſo called, becauſe ſo ſoon as 
or U you touch it, it proſtrates it ſelf on the Ground, 
(plane and in ſhort time elevates it ſelf again; 'tis raiſed in 
a li- Na hot Bed, being preſerved with great Care, it being 


artingW one of the moſt tender Exoticks we have. 
Care F „„ 
Hyacinths, or Facinths, are all bulbous Rooted, ex- ; 


{cept the tuberous Rooted Indian Hyacinth, which we 
reſerve for the Conſervatory. The forts of them 
which are Muſcaries or Grape- flowers, whereof there 


ſorts j 
Double 


grow. are great Diverſities, as Yellow, Aſh- coloured, Red, 

1c Rei bite, Blue, and Sky- coloured, &c. and alſo the 

ke the fair baired branched Jacinth, the fair curled haired 

es, tie Y inth, the Blue, White, and Bluiſh, ſtarry Hyacinth 

of tb Peru, and the blue filly leaved ſtarry Hyacinth, 

Ky Acetat yields fair Flowers on large Stalks. Theſe flow- i 
ut tholer in Aday, and may be removed in Auguſt; they | 
are e loſe not their Fibres, and ſo are not to be kept long 


out of the Ground, 5 . LR 
But there are ſeveral ſorts of them that loſe their 0 


urableWfibres, and may be kept longer out of the Ground, 
e Do end are to be preferred to the other, for that they 
ſhoul0icome early in the Year, as from February to April, be- 
l wy Ing very ſweet and well coloured. = 
e a 

and 
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Party-flowering. They may be raiſed of Seed, which 
muſt be ſown in Auguſt in very rich Ground: They 


the Froſt ; they are alſo increaſed by litting the 
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Some are more double, as well White as Blue, 
and therefore are to be eſteemed becauſe of their 


come vp in Spring, and ſometimes in Winter; they 
ſhoyld be covered with Straw to preſerve them fron 


Bulb with a Penknife on four Sides, but not ſo deep 


as the Heart. The Seedlings ſhould be taken up a. bh 
bout Midſummer when the Seed is black, and laye 1 
in a dry place; and as ſoon as they are quite dry 3 * 
they ſhould be replanted. They begin to blow the "A 
fourth Year ; they ſhould be planted in a lean Soi, len 
without any Dung. : 55 Win 
Indian. . 44 5 
Indian or Garden. Creſſes, may be raiſed of Seed in - 
hot Beds, if you deſire them forward; elſe if you * d 
ſow them in April in good Garden Ground, they wil = 
thrive very well; they are from a Flower become bete 
good Sallad. 55 Ne 
N 8 Indian Reed. N 200d 
Indian Reed has fair large green Leaves coming MI” 
from the Joints of the Stalks, which bear divers Ju 
Flowers on the Top, like the Corn. Flag, of a bright H bees 
Crimſon Colour, being ſucceeded by three ſquare long 
Heads, containing Seeds. It bath a white tuberots Thor 
Root, by parting of which 'tis increaſed, There 5 rec 
alſo a ſort with yellow Flowers, they muſt be ſet Hare 
Boxes of good Earth, often watered, and houſed Mc... 
Winter, for one Night's Froſt deſtroys them. 
= ON =, pO Fu 
Jriſes are both bulbous and tuberous Rooted: THA g 
Bulbous afford very great Variety, ſome of them f have 
the Perſian) flowering in February or March, others like 1 
in April, May, June, and July. There are ſome Aare! 
them very fair and beautiful, their Colours are take, 
ther Blue, Purple, Aſh-coloured, Peach. coloured ye... 


Yellow, White, or Variegated, Their Roots = 


Blue, 
their 
Which 
They 
they 
from 
9 the 


deep 


up a. 

layed 
e dry] 
W the 


1 Soil 


ed in 
f you 
y wil 
ome 2 


oming 


divers 
bright 
ſquare 
Jerols 
ere 1 
ſet il 
ſed 10 


. The 
em (a 
others 


better. 


| BE increaſed by parting the Roots, 
taken up about Midſummer once in two or three 
Years whether they be green or not, you muſt lay 
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be taken up as ſoon as the Leaves begin to wither, 


for ſoon after they are quite withered, 
will iſſue out more Fibres, and then it "will be too 
te to remove them, otherwiſe you may keep them 
dry *rill Auguſt or September, They delight in gocd 
Ground, but not too fich, on a ſunny Bank, but not 
too hot: The Eaſtern Aſpe& is the beſt. 

Thoſe with tuberous Roots are not altogether fo 
various as the Bolbous, yet they afford many curi- 


is vulgarly called The Toad Flag from its dark mar- 


| bled Flower. This Species of them ovght to be care- 
[filly ordered, elſe it will not thrive wel]; 
warm and rich Soil to be planted in, and becauſe tis 
W2pt to ſhoot forth green Leaves before Winter, it 
expects to be a little ſheltered from the Cold. Theſe 
may be taken vp when the Leaves begin to dry, and 
kept ſome time in the Houſe, and then replanted in 


It requires 


September or October, which will make them thrive the 


8000 Ground. 
Fucca- India. 

Jucca- India hath a large Tuberous Root and Fi- 
bres, whence ſprings a great round Tuft of hard, 
long, hollew, green Leaves, with Points as ſharp a5 
Thorns. Its Flowers conſiſt of ſix Leaves, being of 
a reddiſh bluſh Colour. It muſt be ſet in Boxes that 


e large and deep, and houſed in Winter, though 
ome lay it will endure our Climate. 


Junquils. 
Junquilts are a kind of Daffodils, and are of ſeve- 
dal ſorts, as the ſingle and the double, and thoſe that 


the Bolbs 
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us Flowers, the beſt whereof is the Chalcedonian I. 


The other ſorts of Tuberoſe Rooted ones 
are much more hardy, and increaſe N in 


have many Flowers on a Stalk, and muſt be ordered 


ke them; they Flower about April and May, and 


2 them 


They ſhould be 
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them in a dry place without cutting off the Leaves, 


and plant them again in Aguſt. 
. L 


Ladies 5 lipper. 


Ladies Slipper is a Flower valued by moſt Floriſts, | 
although wild in many Places of the North of Eg. | 
land : It yieldeth its Flowers early in Summer, is a 
hardy Plant in reſpect of cold, but not very apt to 


be increaſed. 5 
Ladies Smock. 


Ladies Smock has ſmall ſtringy Roots that run in | 
the Ground, and comes vp in divers places, by part. 


ing of which it may be increaſed. 
: Larbs Heels, 


Lark Heels are of ſeveral ſorts, as well double as 
ſingle, though but one kind is worth preſerving, and 
that is the double upright Larks Heel with jagged | 
Leaves, tall upright ſtalked, branched at top, and 
hear ing many double Flowers, ſome Purple, and ſome | 
Blue, Cc. and ſome Roots now and then produce 
ſtriped and variegated Flowers with Blue, White, | 
©'c. The Seeds ſucceed the Flowers in {mall hard Pods 
that are black and round, which being ſowed, will | 
produce ſome ſingle, but moſtly double Flowers: 
The Roots in Winter periſh, they flower ſooner or | 
later, according as they are fown, The uſual time | 
of ſowing them is the beginning of April; but to get | 


good Seed ſome may be ſown as ſoon as ripe in 
| places defended from long Froſts, and one of theſe 
Winter Plants is worth ten of thoſe planted in the 
Spring. VVV 

Lenti ſe. 


Lentiſe 1s a beautiful Ever-green, that thrives 2. 


broad with us with a little Care and Shelter ; it may 

be propagated by Suckers and Layers, | 
1 - ; 55 50 

Lily Of this Plant there are divers kinds, as, I. 

1 he Fiery Red Lily, that bears many fair Flowers on a0 


high Stalk, of a fiery Red at the top, but at the bot- 
— ä — ——— tom 


Ver y | 
in Ph. 
Roots 


in the 


Lit 
ſake c 


| Pulſe 
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tom declining to an Orange. colour, with ſmall black 
Specks. 2. The Double Red Lily, having Orange co- 
loured ſingle Flowers, with little brown Specks on 
the ſides, and ſometimes but one fair double Flower. 
z. The Yellow Lily, which is the moſt eſteemed of 
any, being a fine Gold- colour. 4. The common 
White one, which is like the Red. 5. The Mhite 
Lily of Conſtantinople, ſmaller every way than the 
laſt, but bears a great many more Flowers. 6. The 
Double White Lily, which is like the common {att ex- 


cept in Flowers, which are conſtantly Double, and 


{:1dom open but in fair Weather. 7. The Perſian 


Lily, rooted like the Crown Imperial, beſet with 


Leaves to the middle of the Stalk, and from thence 


to the top with many ſmall Flowers hanging their 
Heads : Theſe (except the laſt, which Flower in 


May) put forth their Flowers in June They are 
Increaſed by parting of the Roots, which hold their 
Fibres, and therefore ſhould not be often removed, 
but when there is occaſion ; the belt time is when the 
Stalks are quite dried down, for then the Roots have 
feweſt Fibres. They may be raiſed of Seed, but then 
they are long before they blow. They ought to be 
ſet hve Inches deep, and their Roots uncovered eve- 
ry Year without ſtirring the Fibres of the old Roots; 
the young ones may be parted from them, with on- 
ly an addition of new rich Earth put to them, which 


geil much advance the fairneſs of their Flowers. 


They ſhould be taken up once in four or five Years. 
„ Lilies of the Valley. ; 
Lilies of the Valley, though wild in ſome places are 


very much valued for their rich Scent and Uſetulneſs _ 


in Phyſick ; They are increaſed by parting of their 
Roots, and delight in a moiſt rich Soil, and to grow 


in the Shade, They Flower in ay. 


 Lupines. 
Lupines are here annually ſown in Gardens for the 


; ſake ot their Flowers, but in Italy "tis an ordinary 
Falſe ſown in the Field for their Cattle. They are 
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of two ſorts, the greater and the leſſer, ſome of 
which are Blue, White, and Yellow, which laſt is 
moſt valued for its Sweetneſs They are annually tg | 


be ſown in April. 
Lychnis. 


| Lychnzs or Calcedon are ſingle and double, the fin. | 
ple only bear Seed, but the double may be increaſed | 
by dividing of the Root in Auguſt, or by ſetting of | 
the Sralk, as is ſaid of the Cardinal Flower, They | 
delight in a good Soil. i 


0 
Atallows of the Garden. 


Malloms of the Garden, is a fair large Flower, much | 
diverſify'd in their Form and Colour ; the time of | 
its Flowering is in Auguſt and September, when the | 
Flowers are paſt ; the Seeds are contained in round 


flat Heads, and as they Flower late, the firſt Flowers 


myſt be preſerved for Seed; for though the Plant is | 


of ſome continuance, it is chiefly raiſed from Seed 
ſown the beginning of April, which will bear Floy- 
ers the ſecond Year. 1 
Martagon See Lilies. 
Marvel of Peru. 
Marvel of Peru, fo termed from its wonderful Va- 
riety of Flowers on the ſame Root : They Flower 


f om the beginning of Auguſt *rill Winter, being de- 


ſtroyed by the Froſts : The Seeds ſhould be fer the 
beginning of April, and from their hot Beds remo- 
ved into rich Earth, where they may have the bene- 
fr of the sun: Upon their failure to Flower the fir 
Year, Horſe-dung' and Litter muſt be laid on then 
before the Froſts, and. ſo be covered all Winter, and 
they will Flower the ſooner the ſucceeding Year, 
and the Roots of the beſt kind, when they have done 
Flowering, may be taken up and dried, and wrapped 
vp in Woollen Rags, and ſo kept from Moiſture al 
Winter, and being ſet the beginning of March wil 
proſper and bear, | 1 8 
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: Maracoc. 

Muacor, uſually termed the Paſſion-Flower This 
plant is eacreaſed by Suckers naturally coming from 
it, and if the Root be preſerved from the Extremi- 
ty of Froſte, it will Flower the better, it ſhould elſe 
be planted againſt a South Wall. They Flower in 
Auguſt. Snails as naturally affect this Plant as they 


ef | 


t is 


1 


ſin. | 
{ed | 


Marum Syriacum, and therefore care muſt be taken 
to defend them. | 
. Ae S 's. 
| Meadow Saffron is of ſeveral Sorts and Colours, 
and is both double and fingle. Their Roots ſhould 
be taken up about the middle of July, and ſet about 
the end of Auguſt or beginning of September, will ſud- 
denly put forth Fibres, and ſoon after Flowers, be- 


dry Roots of all others; they are eaſily planted, the 
Roots loſing their Fibres, which may be taken up as 


| out of Ground, 'cill the time of planting : They will 
thrive almoſt in any Soil, tho they affect moiſt beſt. 
By I 


wer Wl the Leaves of which appear not ”cill the Flowers are 
de. WM paſt, which are of a pale Peach Colour, ſome near 
the Red, and others quite White. They are ſucceeded 
mo- Wl by ſmall Berries that are of a fine Red when ripe, 


Farth in Boxes as ſoon as ripe, or elſe ſuch Earth 


to fall into; and afterwards to be covered with the 
lame Mould, but not too thick, 
Moly. 


| 35 the Great Ay of Homer, the Indian Maly, the 
Moly of Hungary, Serpents Moly, the Tillow Mol, Spas 


dess Moly, the Sweet Moly of Montpelier, &c. The 
3 24 Roots 


[| ſoon as the green Leaves are dried down, and kept 


Mextreon grows about three or four Foot high, 


ih Purple Moly, Spaniſh Silver-capped Moly, Dioſco- 


23 


do the Fruit of the NeGarine Tree, and as Cats do 


ing firſt blown from the time of the ſetting of the 


| The Berries and Seeds are to be ſown in good light 


laid under the Shrubs for the Seeds, as they ripzn 


Maly, or Wild Garlick, 1s of ſeveral Sorts or Kinds, 


1 
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Roots are tender, and mult be carefully defendea vary! 
from Froſts. 5 ned 

As for the time of their flowering, the Joy f 
Homer flowers in May, and continues till 7uly, and 


ſo do all the reſt except the laſt, which is late in Eve 
September. They loſe their Fibres, and may be taken Nit be 
up when the Stalks are dry, and the biggeſt Rootz Ml new | 
preſerved to ſet again, caſting away all the (may MW foms. 
Off ſets, wherewith many of them are apt to be muſt 
peſtered, eſpecially it they ſtand long vnremoyeq MW long 
They are hardy, and will thrive in any Soil. dome 
oF Land 
Shrub Nig biſhade. MW vces. 
Sbrub Nightſhade has a woody Stock and Branches, WW 
dark fad green Leaves, and flowers like that of the Peo 
common Nig hiſhade; it is increaſed by Layers, and the d 
flowers the end of May. bears 
Nonſuch. are 0 
Nonſuch is diſtinguiſhed into two ſorts, the fingle WM Peony 
Non ſuch Flower of Conſtantinople, or Flower of Briſtd, N ted © 
which bears a great Head of many Scarlet Flowers, The 
whereof there is another, which only differs in the ratio 
Colour of the Flowers, that at firſt are of a Bluſh ing p 
Colour, but grow paler, and a third with white Leave 
Flowers. And the double rich Scarlet Nonſuch, which N doub 
is a large double- headed Flower of the richeſt Scarlet Writ « 
Colour: They flower the latter end of June; they feu 


are a hardy Plant, but proſper the worſt in hot ot 
too rank Ground, They continue long, and are in- WM Tis 1 
creaſed by taking young Roots from the old at the Wi 
end of March, when they come up with many Heads, Wſ'e |: 
each of which divided with ſome ſhare of Roots will whit. 
grow, and ſoon come to bear Flowers. = 
N 1 55 Noli me tangere. ed 
Noli me tangere may be planted among your Flow. out f 
ers, for the Rarity of it; becauſe its Pods, though 
not fully ripe, if you offer to take them between pro 
your Fingers, will fly to pieces, and cauſe the 10 uh 
5 1 wa 
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iry to ſtartle et the Snap. This Plant is annually 
r2iſed cf Seeds, and only propagated for Fancy lake, 


8 f 
Everlaſting Peaſe is ſo called; becauſe, although 


it be firſt raiſed of Seed, yet it annually produces 


new Branches, which furniſhes you with many Bloſ- 
ſms. ?Tis eaſily propagated by the Seed which 
muſt be ſown early in the Spring : For the Seed is 
long in coming vp, and muſt be kept well weeded. 
Some think it would be a great Improvement to ſow 


Land with it, becauſe of the great Bulk one Seed pro- 
I duces. RD 


Peony. 


Peony is a Plant of ſeveral ſorts, as the ſingle and 
the double. The firſt is very uſeful in Phyſick, and 


bears a Flower of a purple red Colour. The ſecond 


are of ſeveral ſorts; as, Firſt, The double purple 
Peony, which is ſomething ſmaller than the common 

red one, and the Leaves of a whiter green. Secondly, 
The double Carnation Peony of a bright ſhining Car- 
[nation Colour, at the firſt opening, but daily wax- | 
[ing paler, 'till almoſt white, but never drops tne 
Leaves, which wither on the Stalk. Thirdly, The 
double bluſh or white Peony large flowered, and at 
firſt opening, tinctured with a light bluſh, but in a 


few Days turns perfectly white, and continves ſo, 


Jong before it decays, and then withers on the Stalk : 
| Tis the beſt ſort yet come to our Knowledge. Fourth- 
I, The double ſtriped Peony, that is ſmaller than 
the laſt, and the Flowers of a fine red, ſtriped with 
white, laſts long, 5 

All the ſeveral ſorts of them flower in May, are 
bardy Plants, and endure long in the Ground with- 
out ſtirring. The only time to remove them is OFo- 
ler; none of theſe Roots will grow but ſuch as have 
ESpronts or Buds to them, which yon may part from 
the main Root, which ſpreads in the Ground. The 
ction ; 


which 


and drops no Leaf. 


4 
* 

% 
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excellent Perfume; and when ont of Bloſſom they 
may be clipped by a Line, which will keep your 
Borders even and ſtraight. They flower in Jun, 


coloured one, which flowers in May, They yield 


to ſpread. 
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which being ſown very thin in September, and let ; 
ſtand two Years where ſown, will produce them. 
| | 21 


and ſometimes Varieties. 
| Perriwincle. 


Perriwincle is a low creeping Plant, ſome bearing 
white, ſome blue Flowers; it will grow in any ſha. | 
dy place, or under the dropping of Trees, and its | 
Leaves are always green, There is alſo a ſort of it. 
whoſe Leaves are very finely gilded, which will make | 


a fine ſhow under gilded Trees, 
Eh, Pins. 


Pinks, though a mean Flower, yet the common | 
red ſort, or the double ones planted on the Edges of 


your Walks, againſt the ſides of your Banks; will 


not only preſerve your Banks from mouldring down, 


but when in Bloſſom are a great Ornament, and an 


and are commonly raiſed of Seed, ſowed in Mart, 
or planted out by parting of the Roots which are apt 


5 Poppies. 5 
Poppies are a fine Flower for Colour, only of an ill 


Scent, and not laſting : They are of divers Colours, | 


and very double, as Red, Purple, White, and ſome 
Striped ; but the moſt eſteemed is the fine Golden 


much Seed, by which you may increaſe them, which 
ſhould be ſaved in March, or they will encreaſe them- 
{elves by the falling of the Seed. 
Londim Pride, 

London Pride is a pretty fancy, and does well for 
Borders; tis increaſed by parting of the Roots. 
„ res. ooo 
Primroſe is an early ſpringing Flower, of which 
there are great Varieties; as the double Pale, Yel- 
low, ſiogle Green, ſingle Yellow, the Red; the Scat. 
let, the red Hoſe in Hoſe, the double Red, Cc. Th 
[7s =; | ee 
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oog Stalk, of a pure white and ſweet Scent. 


well dunged, 
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wed ſown in September, or in a Bed of good Earth, 
will come up at Spring; or you may iner caſe them by 


Queens G 2 
Queen's Gilliflower, or Dame's Violets, are of ſeveral 
forts; as the ſingle with a pale Bluſh, the ſingle 
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white, the double White. Like the ſingle, only there 


zre many Flowers on a Branch, ſtanding, thick on a 


ne 
Por pliſh differi ing only in the Colour of the Flow— 


ers, that are of a fine pleaſant, light, reddiſh Purple; 


and the double ſtri ped, which is moſt eſteemed. 
Theſe Plants wer the Teginning of June, and 
blow till the end of %; being ecably raiſed from 


any Slip or Branch, which ſet in the Ground at Spring, 


and ſhaded, and watered, will grow : But the Buds 
| of it muſt be nipped off as ſoon as they appear, for 
Flowers; otherwiſe they will blow and kill the Root, 


. 
Ranunculus. 


| Ranunculus's are to be ordered like Anemonics. They 


q excel all Flowers in the Richneſs of their Colours; 
| nor is there any Flowers ſo fine ard fair, as the ar- 


ger ſorts of them, of which there are g eat Variety; 


35 the double White, Crow-foct of Candia, the Cloth 


of Silver Crow- foot, the double yellow Crow-foot 
or Aſian Ranuntulus, the double Red one "of Aſia, the 


[riped ones, the Movſter of Rome very lich and dou- 


ble, the Monſter ſtriped, the Purcin of Rome, the 


Morvila, the Ferius, the Ferius Trache, the Ranunculus 
of Aleppo. The beſt of the ſingle ones are the Gol- 
den Ranunculus ſtriped with Scarlet. The Roſa Frize, 


the Roman, the African, the Beſanon, the Mel. dore, the . 


| Panniſan, the Diaonian, &c. 


They muſt be planted in a very 1ich dry Earth, 


00 


f and about Midſummer taken up and 
kept dry in Papers or Boxes till they are ſet again, 
hich ſhould be done in December, for they come up 
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too ſoon if ſet earlier, and are deſtroyed by the Frofte' 
unleſs they be daily covered and carefully aireq * 
and then in ſuch caſe you may plant them in Other 1 
They ſhovld be planted about two Inches deep, Somel 
commend the mixing of Human dung with the Soil 
you ſet them in. When they come up in March or. 
April, they ſhould be often watered. Their Leave, 
once nipt by the Froſt, which their brown Colour 
will diſcover, often kills them to the Root; but co. 
vering of them often recovers them. If you would 
keep them long in Flower, cover thera from the heat 
of the Sun only, when they have almoſt done Flower. 
ing uncover them that they may dry in the open 
Air, and according as the Weather is, dry or moil, 
they ſhould be taken up ſooner or later; and when! 
they are taken up, put them in a dry place, ſo as to 
let them be thorow dry before you put them into 
Boxes, leaſt they grow Mouldy, which will cauſe 
them to rot when you replant then. 

FETs „% 0T.. on oE: 
Rockets delight in a dry Soil, and are increaſed by 
Seed, which often ſows it ſelf, or by Slips or Cut. 
tings, 5 1 N 
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: | Scabious, - Sp 
Scabious, the common fort grows wild, but thoſe Wi The 
| planted in Gardens are of ſeveral ſorts, the Whit , 22 
 Flowered Scabious, the Red Scabious of Auſtria, and the BW? P 


Indian Scabious : Theſe Plants commonly die after 
their Seeding. The two firſt Flower about J 
and the other in September, ſo that to get good Seed 
from them, the beſt way is the beginning of June to 
remove the young Plants, to keep them from run 
ning into Flower the firſt Vear, which will cauſe them 
to bring Flowers ſooner the next, and ſo have time 
to ripen the Seeds. The Seeds muſt be gathered 
from the firſt Flowers, and ſowed in March. In dt. 
Weather you may water them; they live ſometime, 
the Winter over when 'tis not too ſevere. 


Sow 
Purple 
hat F 
0 tha 
Dri 1 


Senſall 
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volte Senſible Plant. 


+ rue Senſible Plant, ſo called, by reaſon that as ſoon 
ws s you touch it, the Leaf ſhrinks up together, and 


1 2 little time dilates it ſelf again: And the Humble 
7lant, ſo called, becauſe as ſoon as you touch it, it 
ptoſtrates it ſelf on the Ground, and in a ſhort time 
clevates it ſelf again: They are both of them raiſed 


Soil! 
h or 
eavez 
)lour! 
C co- 
'Ould 
heat 
wer. 


the moſt tender Exotick we have. 
. Snap- Dragon. |; 
Snap- Dragon or Calves-Snout, ſo called, from the 
form of its Bloſſom, It has ſome pretty Diverſities, 


75 35 the White Snap- Dragon, which is very common; 
per Itde White variegated one, the Red, which is of two 
16 1 or three ſorts, and the Vellow: They flower from 


into 


ak being all raiſed of Seeds, and bear Flowers the ſecond 


Year, when the old Roots commonly periſh, yet the 
Slips being taken off and ſet, will grow; the beſt 


1 by 


Cu- WY B 


Snow. Drops. 3 


hoſe 
ite 


re e parting the Roots. 

iter . Som- Bread, 5 Lal 
% w. Bread is of ſeveral ſorts, as the bright ſhining 
el Norple, the Vernal one, the pale Purple, and thoſe 


hat Flower in Spring, alſo White ones ſingle, Cc. 
0 that ſome of the ſorts are always in Flower from 
þril to October. They are increaſed by dividing of 


16 (0 
[Uſ- 


= Lie Root, which you may do in April, or about the 
rd Widdle of Fuly, by cutting of them into three or 
or pieces; each piece will grow, only you muſt 


ne; mind not to cut them too often; they ſhould be 


1 the Conſervatory, they will blow in Winter, if not, 


chey ſhould be covered a little from the Froſts. Spring 


e 


«RS 


in hot Beds, and preſerved with great Care, being 


May to July, and the Seeds are ripe in Auguſt, they 


Ibcing thoſe that do not riſe to Flower, and the beſt 
time of ſetting them is the end of May or beginning 


| Snow-Drops, ſo called, becauſe they ſhew their Snow | 
White Flowers ſometimes in Faxuary, for which ear- 
ly blowing they are eſteemed. They are increaſed 


Planted, and on good Ground, if they are kept in 


4 
ö 
1 
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Spring Cyclamens. 


The Spring Cyclamens are the beſt, eſpecially thel 
double ones: They ſeldom increaſe by Roots, aud! 
therefore are raiſed by Seeds; the Heid of the V1 
lel that contains them, after the Flowers are paſt 


ſhrink down and wind the Stalks in a Scrowl about 
them, and lieth on the Ground hid under the Leaves 


where they grow great and round, containing ſome} 
{mall Seeds, which as ſoon as ripe muſt be ſown int 


Pots or Boxes in good light Earth, and covered near 


a2. Finger thick. When they are ſprung vp, and the! 
ſmall Leaves dried down, ſome more of the {ine 


Earth is to be put upon them; and after the ſecond 


Year they muſt be removed, where they may ſtand 


and bear Flowers; fer them about nine Inches aſunder, 
Oper | SEE Sy 
Spider. Wart. The Italian and the Savey are the 
only ones fit for your choice. They Flower about 
the beginning of June. They. are hardy, Plants, and 
live and thrive in any Soil, but beſt in a moiſt one. 
Or po BED); 5d  ; | Reel 1 
Star. Flowers ate of ſeveral ſorts, as the Star. Fler 
of Arabia, the great white Star- Flower of Bethlehem, 


the Star- Flower of Naples, the yellow Star- Flower of 


ee, 5 8 
Ihe Arabian Flowers in May, that of Naples and 
the Tillom in April, and ſome ſorts of them not dil 
Auguſt, They loſe their Fibres, ſo that the Rot 
may be taken vp as ſoon as the Stalks are dry, and 
kept out of the Ground until the end of Septemirr, 
except the Yellow, which will keep ont but 4 little 
time; and the Arabian and Atbhiopian are ſo tender 
as not to endure the Severity of a long Froſt, tor 
which reaſon they ſhould: be planted in Boxes, and 
fer in rich Earth; but the reſt are hardy. 
S ͤ1tock. Gilli flowers. : a 
Stock Gilliflowers are uſually diſtinguiſhed into fog! 
and double ones: The ſingle are only valuable i! 
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F cioguiſhed into, 1. The double Szock-Gilliflower with 
2. The double ſtriped with White, 


Another double one not raiſed from Seed. 4. The 
Yellow, whoſe Seeds produce double Yellow ones. 
They begin to flower in April, and flouriſh in May, 
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nd ſo continue to do *till the Froſts check chem. 


To raiſe them, procure good Seed, and of the right 
kind, which the Seed of thoſe ſingle ones that bear 
ine Leaves in a Bloſſom are ſaid to afford; and alſo 
the White ſingle ones, and the Yellow double ones, 
and the older you take your Seed from, the better; 
theſe are to be ſown at the Full of the Moon in A. 
til or in Auguſt, provided you keep them from the 


cold and wet, they muſt not be ſown too thick, they de- 


light in a good light Earth, and when grown three or 
four Inches high, muſt be removed into other Earth, or 


they may be ſet again in the ſame Earth, afcer turn- 


ing of it, and mixing ſome Sand with it; which muſt 
[be done ſpeedily upon their taking up, that they 


may be ſer again preſently at convenient Diſtances, 
and in ſome time ſerve them ſo again to prevent their 
growing high ; by which means they will grow more 
hardy, grow low, and ſpread in Branches ; which 
will make them endure the Winter, and be better to 


[remove in Spring, than ſuch as run up with long 


Ytalks, which ſeldom eſcape the Winter Froſts. It 


may be ſeen in Spring by the Buds, which will be 
double and which ſingle, for the former will have 


their Buds rounder and bigger than the others; them 
remove with care, not breaking off the Roots, but 
taking up a Clod of Earth with them, and ſet them 


in your Flower Garden, where they (hall abide all 


summer in good Earth; where being ſbaded, they 


will grow and bear Flowers as well as if not removed 

lat all. Thoſe that are ſingle may ſtand to bear Seed, 

chat muſt be yearly ſown to preſerve the kinds; for 

lafter they bave born Flowers they are apt to die, but 

may be preſerved by Slips or Cuttings, that willgrow | 

and bear Flowers the next Spring. The ou of 
; oing 
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ſtance from the Stock, flit at the end of the Slip, 
about half an Inch, in three or four places; then! 


the inward Wood, turning up the Bark, which muſt 
with the Bark ſpread out on each tide or end thereof: 


which cover up, and ſhade and water for ſometime 
and the Ground being good it will grow and bent 


— ———ů—— — — —— = 
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doing of which, is in March to chooſe ſuch Brauche 
as do not bear Flowers, which being cut ſome di. 


— 


peel the Rind back as far as it is flit, and take away 
be ſer three Inches in the Ground, by making of , 
round Hole that depth, and putting the Slip into jr 


} 
J 
) 


ſome prefer June for ſetting the Slips in. If you take lM 7 
away the blowing Sprigs the preceding Autumy, it with 
will much further their Duration. If you ſet them mon 
in Pots they ſhould be houſed in Winter, and kept 1:10: 
as dry as you can, except you find them drooping, MW thon 
which if yon do, you may moiſten them a little, juſt M ſend 
to keep them alive and no more. 7 Roo! 
Lo ep ae Flowers. :: ©. „ Purp 
Sun Flowers, ſome of them muſt be ſown eren Hof“ 
Year, and others will keep always, and are increaſed with 
by dividing of the Root, thoſe raiſed of Seed are 24, 
ſown the beginning of 4pril in a good Soil, they love Roo 
the Sun and Air. „ 1 the! 
„ Sweet Williams. „ 
Sweet Williams, or Sweet Johns, are of ſeveral ſorts, Atte 
bur the Double and the Velvet are chiefly worti | 
your piopagating ; every Slip of them ſet in Spring; Ti 
will grow. They flower in July, and if their Seel or le 
be kept and ſown, other Varieties of them may be Pots 
gained, which muſt be ſown in April ; they do not ten [ 
Flower 'till the ſecond Year: They do very well toy” 2 
ſow in Borders, and make 4 fine ſnew. ys ou 
. | = FIN 7 
„ Ale. © 15 ; the f 
The Thorn Apple is of two ſorts, the greater, which our 
riſes up with a ſtrong round Stalk, four or five Foo ure 
high, branched at the Joints with large dark greet va 
Leaves, jagged about the Edges, and having oy . * 
| | cp 
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Root dies as ſoon as the Seed is ripe. 
| Purple Flower, whoſe Root periſheth. The Toad Flaxũ 
of Valentia is yellow Flowered; and brown Toad Flax 
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bell-faſhioned white Flowers at the Joinfs, are ſuc- 
ceeded by great round prickly green Heads, opening 
when ripe into three or four Parts, and ful} of blac- 
kih fat Seeds. And the leſſer, differing from the 
other in the ſmalneſs of the Leaves thar are ſmooth, 
rent at the Edges, and Stalks without Branches; the 
Flowers are not ſo big but more beautiful, the Heads 
founder, leſs and harder than the other, The Roots 
of both die in Winter, They are common, and will 
grow any where, being raiſed of Seeds. 

Toad Flax. 
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' Toad Flax are of ſeveral ſorts, as, the Wild Flax 


with a white Flower, broader leaved than {the com- 
mon Flax, whoſe Root will abide many Years. The 


Tellow Flowered Flax, whoſe Roots are durable, for 


though the Branches die in Winter, the Root will 
ſend vp new ones next Spring. The Toad Flax, whoſe 


with reddiſh Flowers. They Flower in Fuly and Au- 


Tube Roſe. ds 

Tube Roſe, the Stalks run up four Foot high more 
or leſs, the common way of planting of them is in 
Pots in March, in good Earth, well mixed with rot- 


ten Dung, they ſhould be ſet in the Houſe *cill April 


Is over, and kept dry *till you ſee them ſpindle, and 
then you muſt water them, and ſet them in the open 


hang them up in a dry place. 


The Sweet 


guſt, and the Seed is ripe ſoon after: Such whoſe 
Roots abide the Winter are fit to be fet together, 
the reſt to be ſet with Seedlings in ſome place open 
to the Sun. They come up dry and need but little 
—S 5 - __ 


Air, or you may put them in a hot Bed, which is 
the ſureſt way to have them early; when they have 
done blowing, lay the Pot on its fide that no moi- 
ſture may come to it, that the Plant may grow dry, 
end when the Leaves are dry take them out, and 


Tulips 
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and the Ground being good it will grow and bear 


away the blowing Sprigs the preceding Autumn it 
will much further their Duration. If you ſet them 
in Pots they ſhould be houſed in Winter, and kept 
-as dry as you can, except you find them drooping, 


— —— — 
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— 


doing of which, is in March to chooſe ſuch wel 
as do not bear Flowers, which being cut ſome di. 


Slip | 


ſtance from the Stock, flit at the end of the 
about half an Inch, in three or four places; then 
peel the Rind back as far as it is flit, and take away 


the igward Wood, turning up the Bark, which myp! 
be ſer three Inches in the Ground, by making of , 
round Hole that depth, and putting the Slip into ir 


with the Bark ſpread out on each hide or end thereof: 


which cover up, and ſhade and water for ſometime 


ſome prefer June for ſetting the Slips in. If you take 


which if you do, you may moiſten them a little, juſt 
to keep them alive and no more. ” 

OE Sun Flowers, 

Sun Flowers, ſome of them muſt be ſown every 
Year, and others will keep always, and are increaſed 
by dividing of the Root, thoſe raiſed of Seed are 


| ſown the beginning of April in a good Soil, they love 
the Sun and Air. ” 


Sweet Williams, 


Sweet Williams, or Sweet Johns, are of ſeveral forts, 
bur the Double and the Velvet are chiefly worth 
your piopagating ; every Slip of them ſet in Spring; 


will grow. They flower in July, and if their See! 
be kept and ſown, other Varieties of them may be 
gained, which muſt be ſown in April; they do not 
Flower 'till the ſeccnd Year: They do very well to 
ſow in Borders, and make . fine ſhew. 

Thorn Apple. 
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The Thorn Apple is of two forts, the greater, which | 


riſes up with a ſtrong round Stalk, four or five Fot 


high, branched at the Joints with large dark gre 
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bell-faſnioned white Flowers at the Joints, are ſuc- 
ceeded by great round prickly green Heads, opening 
when ripe into three or four Parts, and full of blac- 


hin flat Seeds. And the leſſer, differing from the 
other in the ſmalneſs of the Leaves thar are ſmooth, 


rent, at the Edges, atid Stalks without Branches; the 
Flowers are not ſo big but more beautiful, the Heads 
rounder, leſs and harder than the other, The Roots 
of both die in Winter, 
grow any where, being raiſed of Seeds. 
| Toad Flax. WE 
Toad Flax are of ſeveral forts, as, the Wild Flax 
with a white Flower, broader leaved than "the com- 
mon Flax, whoſe Root will abide many Years. The 


ellow Flowered Flax, whoſe Roots are durable, for 


thongh the Branches die in Winter, the Root will 
ſend up new ones next Spring. The Toad Flax, whoſe 


| Root dies as ſoon as the Seed is ripe. The Sweet 
Purple Flower, whoſe Root periſheth. The Toad Flax 
of Valentia is yellow Flowered; and brown Toad Flax 


[Roots abide the Winter are fit to be fet together, 


with reddiſh Flowers. They Flower in Fuly and Au- 
guſt, and the Seed is ripe ſoon after: Such whoſe 


the reſt to be ſet with Seedlings in ſome place open 


to the Sun. 
Attendance. 


„ Tl ube Roſe. 2 5 
Tube Roſe, the Stalks run up four Foot high more 
or leſs, the common way of planting of them is in 


Pots in March, in good Earth, well mixed with rot- 
ten Dung, they ſhould be ſet in the Houſe till Aprii 


is over, and kept dry 'till you ſee them ſpindle, and 
[then you muſt water them, and ſet them in the open 
Air, or you may put them in a hot Bed, Which is 
the ſureſt way to have them early; when they have 


3 
5 
o 


which done blowing, lay the Pot on its fide that no moi- 
ſture may come to it, that the Plant may grow dry, 


and when the Leaves are dry take them out, and 


hang them up in a dry place. 


YOL. IL. Tulips 


They are common, and will 
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They me up dry and need but little 
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Tulips. 1 
Tulips afford ſuch great Variety that it would be I ge. 


endleſs to make a Catalogue of their ſeveral ſorts M Re 
ſince every Year produces new kinds of them. Their ter 


Colours being from the deepeſt Dye to the pureſt MW har 
White, intermixed with the brighteſt Yellow, the bel 
tranſcendenteſt Scarlet, the graveſt Purple, with o. f 
ther Compounds inclining to Green and Blue, &; MW a, 
I ſhall therefore only name a few of the principal aud jon 
beſt of them, and begin with the Precoces or ea are 
blowing Tulips, of which forts may be reckoned flo 
The Floriſante, which is low Flowered, of a pale mat 
Aeſh Colour, marked with ſome Crimſon and pale ir | 
Yellow, and the bottom Bluiſh, The Blindenu WM fide 
middle ſixed, the Tops of whoſe Leaves are of a peaſe. as 
bloſſom: colour, the ſides White, Yellow, and Blui MW in | 
The General Aelwilk, well marked with Carnation to] 
White and Yellow. The Morillion Cramoſine of 4 - 
bright Crimſon or Scarlet and pure White. Te the 
Periſhot of a ſhining bloiſh Colour often marked with ſqu 
White. The Fair Ann of a Claret Colour with boy 
Flakes of White. The Omen, a fair large well-formed deſi 
Flower, of a pale Roſe colour, with many Veins of the 
Crimſon with great Stripes of. White, Ihe Gala pen 
the Superintendant, the Aurora, &c. „„ lou! 
The next are thoſe called the Mediat, or mil Lea 

. Flowering Tulips, as the General Eſſex, which is Orang fad: 
coloured ſtriped with Yeilow, and the bottom of its 
purple. The Pluto of a footy Orange-colour, vari ther 
bly marked with light and dark Yellow, The 4M by 
Rebbin Paragon of a ſullen Red, marked with DW that 
colour, Crimſon, and White, The Royal Tudta, 0 don 
a fad Red-colour about the Edges, whipped vi bad 
. Crimſon, and ſtriped with pale Yellow. Cara req 
Flambi ant, a pale Scarlet marked with White, 4M by 
 rillion of Antwerp, a pale Scarlet and pale Yellow. 598 whi 
* Branc, a dark brown Crimſon well marked and ſti aboy 
you 


with White; with many others. 
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_ Only tis to be noted, That the white Yellow and 


Red never change, but there are Tulips of different 
Reds, ſome deeper, ſome lighter, and ſome are glit- 


tering, and others of a dull Colour; if any of theſe 


have a good bottom, let them ſtand for Seed, the 


beſt Colours being raiſed from them. 


The times of their Flowering 1s the latter end of 


March, April, and May; and to continue them the 


longer, pretty ſtrong Hazle Rods bended Archways 
are ſtuck in the Allys, of ſuch an height that the 


Flowers may not reach them; over Which a Tilt, 


made of Cap - paper, is laid, ſo ſtarched together, that 
it may be wide enough to reach the middle of each 


ſide, with Rods paſted along the ſides of this Tilt, 
| 8s in Maps, to roll it up, and to each Rod a String 
| in the middle to tie to the Bows over the Flowers 


to keep the Wind from raiſing or blowing it off, 
As to the planting Tulips, make your Beds for 


them of freſh light Earth, a Foot deep, and a Yard 


ſquare, which will contain thirty Roots placed at a- 
bout three or four Inches diſtance ; but ſuch as are 
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deſigned for Seed muſt be ſunk two Inches lower than 


| the others, leſt their Stalks dry before the Seed ri- 
pen; and do not ſet two Flowers of the ſame Co- 


lour together, When the others put forth their 


Leaves, if any of them do not appear, or their Leaves 


fade, the Earth is to be opened to the bottom to find 
its Diſtemper ; and if the Root be moiſt and ſquaſhy 


there is no hopes of it; but if hard, *tis recoverable 


by applying dry Sand and Soot to it, but not to blow 
that Lear: And when *tis taken up, which muſt be 
done as ſoon as the Fibres are gone, care muſt be 


had to keep it ſree from Moiſture, till the Seaſon 
: Tulips may be increaſed 
by parting of the Off-ſets, when you take them up, 
which being tender and ſmall, ſhould be replanted 

about the latter end of Auguſt, or a Fortnight after 
Jour taking of them up; you may leave them two 
Tear in the Ground without taking of them up, pro- 
vided 


require it to be ſet again. 


R 2 


| 
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vided you Weed them well, and keep the Beds clean; | 


Tulip. 


Tulip Roots need no watering, but when they be. 
gin to Flower yon may ſhelter them with Tilts, e. 
ſpecially in the Night, to keep off the ſharpneſs of | 
the Froſts; ſuch as hang their Heads muſt be tied 
up to ſinall Rods that will juſt reach the Flowers, | 


When they drop their Leaves, break off the Pods 
of all bot what are intended for Seed, which muſt be 
clean, three edged ones, and of ſuch Flowers as arc 
large and ſtrong, and the bottoms either Blue, Dark, 
or Pw ple, theſe muſt ſtand longer than the reſt be- 
cauſe of the Seeds ripening. As ſoon as the Stalks 
of the Tulips are dry and withered, the Roots will 
loſe their Fibres, at which time they muſt be taken 
up every Year, but not when the Sun ſhines too hot, 
eſpecially thoſe of any value, and every ſort put by 
themſelves, that you may know how to ſet them a. 
gain without Confuſion ; which you may know how 
to do by laying them on diſtin Papers on which 
their Names are writ, They muſt be laid in the 
Sun to dry, and then put into Boxes and kept in a 
dry Room, and once in a Fortnight or three Weeks 
be looked on to ſee that they do not Mould, which it 
they are not gently aided and aired in the Sun ſome- 
times they will be apt todo, which will ſpoil the Roots: 
If any of them are ſhciveled or crumpled, and fee! 
ſott, it is a fign of their decaying ; to prevent which, 

wrap them up in Wooll dipped in Saller Oyl, and 
place them where the Warmth of the Sun may jul 
reach them: About the end of Auguſt ſet them in 
the Earth, and mix Wood-Aſhes and Soot with ſome 
fine Moald and place about them. They ſhould be 
covered with a Pot that no Wet may hurt them til 
the Fibres are put forth, which will be at the cn! 
of September or not at all, about which time the o. 
ther Roots ſbobld be ſet in the ſame manner and 
form; and if they are all the Winter kept from to 
much Moiſture it will do well, the Sun then not be. 
a --* 109 
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ing able to dry them, and Froſts coming on may 
occaſion their rotting. and ſpoil them. Tulips are 
ſubject to the Canker, which you may know by their 
Leaves lying down, rolling up, and wrinkling, which 
when you find you | muſt cut them off to prevent the 


ill Effects of it falling into the Root, and if you take 


vp the Root too ſoon they will grow withered in 
two or three Days; which, when you obſerve, lay 


them in the Ground in a place where no Rain can 


fall upon them z let them lie ſeven or eight Days, 
and when you ſee them recovered, and grow cloſe 
and firm, lay them up, and put ſome dry Earth aver 
them, and they will keep well. But if you take up 
put them into Boxes, 
and cover them with dry Earth that they may not 
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dry too ſoon, but by Degrees, and let the Box ſtand 


in a dry Room, and in about three Weeks or a 


Months time the Earth that is about them will dry, at 


| which time it ſhould be taken away, and the Bulbs 
| left bare, and by that time they will be fit to keep 
If you dung 
the Earth you plant them in, it ſhould be wich Neat's 
| Dung that has lain ſo long as to he rotten, 


till the time of tranſplanting of them. 


The 
belt Compaſition, it the Earth he not naturally light 


enough for them, is two parts of Neat's Dung, two 
| parts of freſh Earth, 
| where 'tis to be had, for want of which, Brook Sand 
vill do, which ſhould be well mixed and turned up 
together, before it be laid into the Tulip Bed. To 
| make them continue long in Flower, cover them 


and two parts of Sea Sand 


from the San and Rain; but you muſt mind, that 
when they ſhed their Flowers they be uncovered a- 


gain, that the Rain and Air may come at them, be- 
cauſe at that time the Roots grow moiſt, and ſtand 

in need of the greateſt Refreſhing, 
| To raiſe Variety of Tulips, the belt way is by fa- 
| Ving of the Seed, which are ripe, when the Pods be- 
$ gin to open at the Top, which cut off with the Stalks 
tram che Root, and keep the Pods upright that the 
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Seed do not fall out of them, which you May ſet in 


a ſunny Window, to perfect the ripening of them, 


and fo let them remain till September, or thereabouts, 
and then ſeparate the Seed from the Chaff, which | 
ſow in Boxes of about fix Inches deep, ſome Lime in 

September or October at fartheſt : Four Inches of which | 


fill with the fineſt ſifted Mould that can be por, 


which muſt be light and rich, and rather ridled in | 


than preſſed down of an equal Thickneſs; upon which 
ſow your Seeds about half an Inch aſunder ; then let 
more of the ſame Earth be ridled over them, Not 
above half an Inch thick if you ſow it in Boxes; 
but if you ſow the Seed in Beds, empty them four 
Inches deep of their old Earth, laying Tiles flat on 
the place you emptied ; on which Tiles ſift ſome of 
your fineſt Earth, and order your Seed as before is 
directed in Boxes: When March comes it will be 
convenient to water the Seeds a little. The Violet 
coloured Tulip ſtriped: with White, is by many e- 
ſteemed the beſt Colonr to raiſe Seed of, which muſt 
not be ſown on heavy Lands, 

The Seeds being thus managed, the Roots of each 


ſnould be taken vp every Year *till they Flower; as 


ſoon as their Leaves are dry, and kept free from 
moiſture, or being too dry, till the latter end of 
Auguſt, and then be ſet again at wider Diſtances 


the ” third Year they may produce two Leaves, and 


when they do they will Flower, and after the firſt 
Year they may be ſet in a deeper Soil, and richer 
Earth; a rich Soil being what will make them thrire 


beſt, and a barren one Flower beſt; the Change of 


Soil i Is what muſt be obſerved for them ſome time. 
a} > 

Maſtick Tyme is a Plant of a curiovs Scent, and 
vulgaily known, apt to be increaſed by Slips, and 2 
apt to be deſtroyed dy Cold ; , but tis worth you! 
Care t0 prefer ve 1 it. 


Vu 
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et in V. 
ny a Violet Morian. 
outs Violet Morian, or Canterbury Bells, come vp the firſt 
vhich ear, the whole Plant dies as ſoon as the Sceds are 
ne in Wipe; 'of which *is raiſed, which ſhould be ſown in 
vhich April, and afterwards removed where the Plants may 
pot, ſtand to bear Flowers, 
din | W. 
hich Wall Flowers. | 
n let Wall Flowers are of ſeveral ſorts, as the common 
not Ones, the great ſingle Ones, the great double Ones, 
ves; the ſingle White, the double White, the double Red, 
four WM and the pale Yellow, all which forts flower about 
t on the latter end of March, and in April and M. 9. They 
je of MW are increaſed or continued by Slips planted in March, 
re is which ſhould be ſer againſt a South Wall, whereunto 
be WM they ſhould be faſtened and defended from Froſts and 
iolet ME hard Weather , Eſpecially the double Ones. 
y e. Wolfs- Bane, 
muſt Walfs Bane is an early Flower, and may be removed 
| at any time, Tis increaſed by parting of the Roots. 
each WM © | 
„ os E agg 1Þ2 a7 Sb ar "if 2 
5065 W ZE 2822 8 8 8 
d of 
ces; 'B O 0 K XIV. 
and — — 
wr - | 
cher Chap. I. Of en | 
rive . 
e of 3 VING treated of the Kitchen- Gar- 


den, I ſhall next conſider the Orchard, 

I there being nothing more proſicable | 
153, than the Planting of Fruit Trees; of 
X 


and 
d 2s 
your 


- & which Worceſte: (hire, Herefordſhire. Gh 


[ ceſterſhire, Kent, and many other Places, 
can give us ample Inſtances: And therefore it will 
be neceſſary, more particularly, to conſider the Im- 
| provement that is to be made of this part of Hul 

5 R 4 bandry, 


1 
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bandry, and the Advantages of it, which conliſt in | 


M6rals 
many Particulars : As, in pr 


Firſt, In the Univerſality of it, there being hardly {vice 
any Soil, but one ſort of Fruit Trees or other may chards 
be raiſed on them, eſpecially if judiciouſiy managed, Miſe tt 
Secondly, The uſe of Fruit is alſo Univerſal, both part c 
for eating and drinking, there being hardly any Places, Wo lar. 
where of late Years, Fruit is not much made uſe of, ihe C 
eſpecially the Juice for Cyder ; which being made of Wit it ſt 
good Fruit, and well prepared, is a moſt delicious Miter pa 
wholeſome Liquor, aid moſt natural to our Engliſh Wit, an 
Bodies, there being no County in England that hath Trees 
afforded longer lived People than the Cyder Counties, Was on 
The greateſt Inconvenience that attends it, is, that it Wot it | 
is a very tickliſh Liquor, and requires a great deal of {Wile 
Art and Skill to manage, as I ſhall have occaſion to I (ha 
ſhew hereafter. „%% nrucs 15 | Leav 
Thirdly, In the Charges and Expences of it, which I Land 
are very ſmall, eſpecially if compared with that of come 
other parts of Husbandry, there being bardly any Wjo! 
more required than the trouble of gathering them, Nalſo 
after a few Years at firſt, which is a very incenſde- WM they 
_ rable Charge to the Profit and Advantage that ac- JW And 
crues to the Owner afterwards, Mr. Hartlib, in his Lene 
Legacy, telling vs of the Benefit of Fruit Trees, ſays, baue 
© That they afford curious Walks, Food for Cattel I tois 
* it Spring, Summer, and Winter, Fuel for the Fire, WM pret: 
Shade from the Heat, Phyſick for the Sick, Refreſh- I like. 
ment for the Sound, Plenty of Food for Man, and bave 
* that not of the worſt, and Drink alſo of the belt, I Lan 
sand all this without mrch Labour, Care, or Colt. ge 
o that conſidering the great Expence of the other Wl lider 
parts of Husbandry ; as alſo the Charge of Plowing, t 
Sowing, Reaping, Inning, and Thraſhing of Corn, it tree 
will come much ſhort. of the Profit of Fruit Trees; E 
nay, many times Fruit amounts to more than Com Wii 
will yield, though the Charges were not deducted. WP Tre 
And ] cannot but think Fruit- trees a great Impr97e 1 EY 


meut of the Land where they are planted, in Fon „ 1 
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| Graſs which grows nnderneath them will be forwarder 
in Spring than any other, and if mow'd will yield 


vice che quantity of Hay: But the mowing of Or- 


W:13rds being prejudicial to the Trees, ſhall rather ad- 
ie the keeping of it ſhort fed with Cattle the fore- 


part of the Summer (eſpecially if your Plantation is 
ſo large that you cannot keep it conſtantly dug) which - 
the Cattel will then eat as well as other Grals ; and 
if it ſhould grow rank, and get a head of you the lat- 
er part of the Year, let it but ſtand till the Froſt nips 


lit. and the Cattle will be glad of it: But I think 


Trees may be ſo planted both in Orchards and Fields 


Jas only ro ſhade the Graſs, and prevent the burning 
of it in Summer, and to drop on the Graſs but very 
little, which is the only occaſion of its Sourneſs, as 


[ ſhall endeavour to ſhew afterwards. And thai the 
Leaves of Trees are a very great Improvement of 


Land, may be ſeen by ſmall Incloſures, which are 
commonly richer and more fruitful than large Fields 
adjoining to them, tho' of the ſame Soil; of which 


alſo Woods are an evidence, by the Improvement 


[they make of any fort of Soil they are planted on. 
And that Fruit-trees are a great Improvement of 
Land, is the Opinion not only of the Ancients, who 
| have compoſed many large Volumes to encourage 
this Work, giving it the greateſt Encominms, and 
| preferring it before moſt other Employments ; but 
E likewiſe of Mr, Blith. Mr. Auſten, and all others that. 
| have writ lately on this Subject, in that they cauſe 
Land to yield a double Crop, and increaſe the Advan- 
tage of its common Produce of Graſs too. And be- 
ſides the Ad vantage that accrnes to the private Owner, 
it would be of benefit to the Pablick to have Fruit- 
trees much more propagated than they are, in that 
it would hinder tne vaſt Conſumption of French 
ines, which is the enriching of a Foreigner, by a 
Trade very prejudicial to this Nation, and inſtead of 
n might procure to us a conſiderable foreign Trade, 
ol no leſs Advantage than the other has been preju- 


dicial. 
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dicial, In order therefore to advance and promote 
this uſeful part of Husbandry, I ſhall firſt begin with 
the Seminary and Nurſery, as what is the firſt Work 
to be taken care of where you have not the opporty. 


nity of buying Trees, or that you deſign the raiſing | t 
of them your ſelf. 


Chap. Il. Of the Seminary and Nurſery far 
Fruit-Trees. 1 


nE Seminary and Nurſery of Fruit Trees is to 
be order'd much after the ſame way as is before 
deicribed for Foreſt-trees: As firſt, You muſt toward; 
October cleanſe the Ground of Weeds, Roots, Ce. 
which you deſign for this purpoſe: And note, that 
wet or very ſtiff Clay, and Land rich with Dung, is 
not good for this Uſe. Make the Mould very fine, | 
and where you can get Crab-ſtocks enough in the 
Woods, you may plant your Nurſery with them, 
but if your Nurſery be large, and they are hard to get, 
your dependency muſt be upon thoſe you raiſe in your 
Seminary, which are eſteem'd the beſt. The way of 
doing of which, is to keep the Stones of ſuch Fruit 
as are early ripe in Sand till OFober ; and then ſtretch- 
ing of a Line croſs your Beds, if you make Beds for 
them, prick Woles by it about a hand's breadth di- 
tant one from another, ſetting of the Stones abolt 
three Inches deep; and having finiſhed one Row, te- 
move your Line to another, which muſt be about a 
Foot diſtance from the former: And ſo you may fo 
on with your ſetting of them if you raiſe your Seeds 
on Beds; but if not, your Rows muſt be two Fool 
or more diſtant from one another, that ſo you mij 
have liberty to go between to weed them, obſerving 
to keep each ſort by themſelves. All kind of Nuts, 
c. may be ſet in the ſame manner: And for Stocks 
raiſed from the Seeds of Kernels, of Apples, Pei! 
or Crabs, ſome propoſe this Method ; which 1s, alteſ 3 
having made any Cyder, Verjuice, or Perry, to Fa wot 

| | m 


mote Ie Muſt, which is the Subſtance of the Fruit, after 
with Nie Juice is preſſed out, and the ſame Day, or next 
frer, before it heats, have the Seeds ſifted out of it 
ith a Riddle, on a clean Floor or Cloth, which ſow 
bon as may be upon Beds of fine Earth very thick, 
or ſome being bruis'd in the grinding or pounding, 
nd others not being ripe, many will never come up; 
pon them ſift fine Mould about two Fingers thick, 
ying White-thornsor Furze on them till the Ground 
;{ctrled, to prevent the Birds or Fowls from ſcrap- 


15 to ag of them up: And, to keep them warm in the 
tore Vinter, lay ſome Fern or Straw on them, which you 
vards Hfnoſt be ſure to remove in Spring, before the Seeds 
Ge. x2in to ſhoot, which is commonly in May, and like- 


that Wiiſe to keep them well weeded ; and if the Summer 


8, 1 Whappen to be dry, they may be ſometimes watered. 
line, pe careful likewiſe to ſet Traps for the Moles and 
| tie hide, which are very greedy of them; or you way, 
hem Es ſome ſay, poiſon the Mice with pounded Glals 


o get, 
your 
ay of 
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mixed with Butter and Oatmeal and caſt in bits upon 
the Beds. : 85 3 


hriving Trees, tho' in Herefordſhire they reckon the 
ennet-Moyl, or Cydodine Stock (as they call it) to 
be the beſt Stock to preſerve the Guſt of any delicate 
Apple, it being obſervable, that the Wild-ſtock en- 
Wlivens the dull Apple, and the Gennet-Moyl ſweetens 


[is ſomething altered by the Stock, either for the 
better or worſe. EE | 


110; To be furniſhed with ſuch variety of Stocks as is ne- 
ur reſſary for the ſeveral ſorts of Fruit - trees that you 
4 pre to raiſe, the Seminary ought to be filled with ſuch 


Es are raiſed of Peach-ſtones, Plumb-ſtones, Cherry- 
tones, Quince-ſtocks, Oc. or of ſuch as are raiſcd 
wot Suckers from the ſame, which are as good accord- 


Wo 


and improves the over-tart Apple, but that the Tree 
laſts not ſo long as if grafted on a Crab-ſtock ; and 
ho the Fruit doth always take after the Graft, yet 
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The beſt Stocks to graft on are thoſe that are raiſed Crab- 
bf the Kernels of Wildings, and Crabs of the molt /?? 


G 
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ing to what each ſort of Tree requires; of which 1, 
ſhall give an Account hereafter. - 

94ince= But the beſt and moſt expeditious way to raiſe 4} 
ſtocks. great quantity of Quince-ſtocks for your Nurſery, ig] 
_ to cut down an old Quince-tiee in March within two! 
Inches of the Ground, this will cauſe a mulcicude of 

Suckers to riſe from the Roots, When they are 

grown half a Yard high, cover them a Foot thick with] 

good Earth, which in dry times muſt be watered ;| 

and as ſoon as they have put forth Roots in Winter, 
remove them into the Nurſery ; where in a Year ot 

two, they will bz ready to graft with Pears, | 

Plumb. . Plumb-ſtocks and Cherry-ſtocks may be raiſed 
ſtocks. from Suckers as well as from Stones, and alſo the ſame} 
HD, way, as is above directed for Quinces, only you muſt 
| have regard to the kinds from whence they proceed, 
becauſe of the ſorts you graft or inoculate on. 

| Cherries may be grafted on Plumbs, and Plumbs 

on Cherries, or Apples, or Pears, and they will take | 

and grow the firſt, year; but they are apt to die the 

next; and therefore if a Scion were taken from the firlt } 

years Shoot, and grafted again on a proper ftock, 

Tam apt to think ſome Improvement might be made 

i „„ 5 1 

re. Pear-ſtocks may alſo be raiſed of Suckers, aud 
flocks, tranſplanted like the former; but thoſe that are raiſel 
; of Seeds or Stones are ſteemed much better than tile 
raiſed from Snckers or Roots. 

Removing _ Theſe Stocks when they are two Years old, or 
of Stocks, One Year, according to ſome, are belt to be removed 
into the Nurſery, tho' they are never ſo {mal}, pro- 

vided they make but large Shoots ; where after they 

come to make ſtrong Shoots, they may be grafted, 
inoculated, &c. according to their Nature, and tt 

Uſe you deſign them for, obſerving to cut off the 
down-right Roots, and the Tops and ſide Branches 

of the Plants, leaving of them about a Foot above ti 
Ground, and letting neither the Roots de too lone, 


nor ſet too deep, becauſy they will be remored * 
5 | 155 ; | | ward: 
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Jaards with the more eaſe: And it it neceſſary to re- 


Move Seed plants often as well as Foreſt- trees, becauſe 


Ears 4 os  - HY «4 rs · EET ak 4... * 


©» 


"My chat means they get good Roots, which otherwiſe . 
Wy thruſt down only with one ſingle Root, nor will 


hey bear well without it: And alſo all ſtone-Fruit 
hould be ſown quickly after gathering ; for if you 


Wicep them long after, they will be two Years before 
Whey come up; if they have not all the moiſture of 
te Winter to rot the ſhells, the Kernel will not come 
Ip. And obſerve to ſet the biggeſt and leaſt by 
Y iemſelves in different places. 55 


Frvit-Trees being of ſeyeral kinds, and raiſed and 
increaſed ſeveral ways, as by grafting, inoculating, 
or budding, ſome by Seeds or Nuts, and others by 
layers, Cuttings, Suckers, Slips, Cc. according to 
the nature of them; and you having furniſhed your 
ſelf with ſeveral ſorts of Stocks for theſe purpoſes : 
[ſhall in the next place endeavour to ſhew the man- 
ner of uſing them, and the particular Ways and Me- 
thods uſed for the raiſing of each ſeveral ſort of 
Trees, and begin with Grafting. 


Chap. III. Of Grafting of Trans — 


$ HOOSE your Grafts from a good bearing 
Branch, and from an old Tree rather than a 
young one, and covet not one that is too ſlender, leſt 
the Sun and Wind dry it too much, and cauſe it to 
wither. The beſt Scions are reckon'd ſuch as are of 
the Jaſt Year's Wood, and that have ſome of the for- 
mer Year's Wood to them, which is ſtronger to put 
into the Stock than the laſt Year's Wood, and is reck- 
ond to advance the bearing of the Graft ; but a Graft 
only of the laſt Year's Shoot will do very well; tho' 
in Herefordſhire they commonly chuſe a large Graft : 
However, thoſe Scions are eſteemed the beſt, whoſe 
| buds are nor far aſunder, which uſually determines the 
length of the Graft. Eel 


| Andas the Stock is more or leſs thriving, and is 


D — 


capable of yielding of more or leſs Sap, ſo let che 
. Grafr 
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are ſufficien;, 1 am told that a Scion grafted with 


times of the Year, either by beginning eatly in th 
Autumn, or by budding in the Summer; yet th( 
principal time for Grafting is the Month of Febyyry 
for Cherries, Pears, Plumbs, and forward Fruits, an Graf 


Spring, it will be the better. 


he Art of Husbandry : Or, 


Graft haut more Buds; but ordinarily three or fou which 1 


much h 
the top on, will bear ſooner thaa if the Top Auge to 
cut off. = | I Standar 

And tho' you may graft and inoculate at mo grafted 
remove 
grafted 
Year, 


March for Apples. Mild open Weather is beſt, au Stock, | 


molt propitious for this Work, but by no mean mer: t 
graft in wet Weather; and if you ſtay till you ca 


Stock, 
Graft 1 
Point, 
ing is c 


be pretty certain of the Froſts being over, tho it b 
to the beginning or middle of April, if tis a lat 


| _ Obſerve that a Graft cut ſome time before, a Be cz 
ſtuck in the Ground, and then grafted at the riſing off your ye 
the Sap, takes better than thoſe that are grafted (M the Bar 
ſoon as cut, and Grafts from an old Tree ſhould b above f 
taken ſooner than from a young one, becauſe 
Note alſo, that the Scions or Grafts of Plumbs o dly, ar 

_ Cherries are not to be cut ſo thin as thoſe of Apples off and the 
Pears „% up Onli 
As to the Succeſs of Grafting, the main point is i cutting 
join the inſide of the Bark of the Scion and t he ind ſetting 
of the Bark of the Stock together, that fo the are gra 
that runs between the Bark and the Wood, may they h 
communicated from the one to the other, eſpecial Bur, a 
towards the bottom of the Scion. Separa 
Chooſe the ſtraiteſt and ſmootheſt part of . Peel ol 
Stock for the place where you intend to graft, but i thus if 
the Stock be all knotty or crooked (which ſome eſteeſ graft a 
no Impediment) rectiſie it with the fitteſt poſture i Stem, 
the Graft you can; and if your Stock be ſmall, Gray To 
it about fix Inches above the Ground; but it it provid 
large, and where Cattle come, it is beſt to place fo cle 
above their reach: In which way of Grafcing the de cut 
is a great Advantage to ſome ſort of Apples, in th þ 185 8 
G. 


ir cauſes them to partake more of the Sap of the £19 


Ki 5 
7 
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which makes the Fruit of a ſharp brisk Taſte, and 
oY noch helps ſweet Apples, and is a particular Advan- 
J t:2c to Golden-Pippens ; tho? for young Trees for 
Ctandards it's not fo practicable, becauſe Trees ſo 
crafted cannot be ſo well removed: But if your Stock be 
removed it ſhould ſtand at leaſt three Years before 't is 


Year, 


Stock, becauſe that is the moſt boſterous Wind in Sum- 
mer: 'by which means the Wind will blow it to the 
Stock, and not from it, which is the way that the 
Graft will beſt bear the Force of it : but as to this 
Point, the Shelter that the Grafts have | in their ſtand- 
ing is chiefly to be regarded. 

Be careful that the Rain get not into the Cleft of 
your young grafted Stocks, but Keep them clay'd till 
the Bark is grown over them, and leave not the Grafts 


bly, and expoſes it more to the ſhocks of the Wind, 
and the hurt of the Birds. 


cutting off the Branch a little below a Bur-knot, and 
ſetting of it without any more Ceremony; but it they 


they have cover'd the Head, are cut off below the 
Bur, and ſet, it is much the beſt way; only in the 
Separation you ſhould cut a little below the Bur, and 
peel off or prick the Bark almoſt to the Knot. And 
thus if the Branch have more Knots than one, you may 
graft and cut off yearly till within half a Foot of the 
dtem, which you may graft likewiſe, and fo let it ſtand, 
To perform this Work well, it is neceſſary to be 
provided with a good ſtrong Knife, with a thick Back, 


co cut off the Head of the large Stocks; a little Mallet 


the Grafts. You muſt likewiſe have a ſtock of Clay 
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grafted , except It makes very large Shoots the ſecond | 


Graft your <cions on the South-weſt ſide of the 


Only the Gennet-Moyl is commonly propagated: by 


aregrafted firſt as they grow on the Tree, and when 


to cleave the Stocks with; a neat ſmall Hand- ſaw, 


and a grafting Chiſel, and a ſharp Pen-knife to cut 


well 
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above four or kve Inches in length above the Stock, 
becauſe its being long occaſions its drawing more fee. 


The Art of Hushandry : r, 


well mix'd with Horſe- dung to prevent its freezing, Stock 
and with Tanners Hair to prevent its cracking, Baſe. J Clay, 
ſtrings or Woollen Yarn to tie Grafts with, and 3 the e 
ſmall Hand- basket to carry them in, with ſuch other princi 
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lnſtruments and Materials as you judge neceſſary, ac. M Th 

cording tothe way and manner of grafting that you the f 

deſign to uſe, which is perform'd ſeveral ways, as, greate 
ch? Fiſt, By grafting in the Cleft, which is the mot you cl 
calling. known and ancient way, and the moſt uſed for the Cleft 
middle-ſiz d Stocks: The way of doing of which F of a 
firſt to ſaw off the Head of the Stock in a ſmooth point. 

place, and for Wall-trees or Dwarf. trees to grait jou o! 

them within four Fingers of the Ground, and for tailW the St. 
Standards higher, as yon think convenient, or your for th 

Stocks will give way to do. Pare away with yourW the ro 

Knife the roughneſs the Saw hath left on the Head of Graft, 

the Stock, and cleave the Head a little on one fide of round 

the Pith, and put therein your grafting Chiſel, or al the Ri 
Wedge, to keep the Cleft open, which cut ſmooth the out 


with your ſharp Knife, that the top may be level andMlthe G 
even, except on one ſide, which muſt be cut a little thereo 
ſloping; then cut the Graft on both ſides ſmooth audi like to 


even from ſome Knot or Bud, in form of a Wedge made 
ſuitable to the Cleft, with a ſmall Shoulder on ea Stock, 
ſide ; which Graft ſo cut, place exactly in the Clcit MWcloſel y 
lo as that the inward Bark of the Scion may joyn ti with C 
the inward part of the Bark, or Rind of the Stoch ther. 
cloſely, wherein lies the principal skill and care of ii This 
Grafter if he expects an anſwerable ſucceſs of his l the Sto 
bour, as was ſaid before: Then draw out your graf. is chick 
ing Chiſel, or Wedge; but if the Stock pinch hard tock 
leſt it ſhould endanger the dividing of the Rind of th the ſoo! 
Graft from the Wood, to the utter ſpoiling of it, E The 
the inner fide of the Graft that is within the Woddibe pert 
of the Stock be left the thicker, that ſo the wood\MF*o be de 
part of the Graft may bear the ſtreſs, or rather Jeet the 
a ſmall Wedge in the Stock to keep it from pinc"i0ang ; th 
the Graft too hard, and then you may leave the ode flo 
fide of the Graft a little thicker, eſpecially in Call oulde 


So vol 


7 


Stocks. Cover the Head of the Stock with temper'd 
„ clay, or with ſoft Wax, to preſerve it not only from 
\Y the extreamity of the cold and dying Winds, but 


er N principally from the Wer. | 


00 


ereater Stocks, and differs only in this, that where 
oft] 


jou cleave the Stock and faſten the Gratts within the 
he Cleft in the other way; here you with a ſmall Wedge 
is. of a flat balf-rovund Form, cut tapering to a thin 


x1 point, made of Ivory or Box, or other hard Wood, 
at jou only force the Wedge in between the Rind and 
al the Stock, till you have made a Paſſage wide enough 
our for the Graft ; after the Head thereof is ſawn off, and 
our the roughneſs pared away, then you are to take the 


1 of Graft, and at che ſhoulder or groſs part of it cut it 


: of round with your ſmall Grafting-knite, and take off 
r aff the Rind wholly downwards, preſerving as much of 
oth the ourward Rind as you can; then cut the Wood of 


and the Graft about an Inch long, and take away half 


itte thereof to the Pith, and the other half taper away 
and 
dee, 


CaCl 


made with your Wedge between the Bark and the 
Stock, that the ſhouldering of the Graft may join 


Aci doſely to the Wood and Rind of the Stock, and then 

yu (0 with Clay and Horſe-dung cover it as you do the o- 

sto ther. 1 *** 

u This way is with moſt conveniency to be uſed when 

$ L the Stock is too big to be clefr, and where the Bark 

raf. is chick. Here you may ſet many Grafts in the ſame 

hard MWtock with good ſucceſs ; and the more you put in, 

of the the ſooner the Bark will cover the Wound, 

t. The third way of Grafting that is made uſe of is to ppy;p 
N ood8ve performed ſomewhat later than the other, and is graf ting, 
v 000d be done two ways; Firſt, By cutting off the Head 

jener the Stock, and ſmoothing of it, as in Cleft-graft- 
ching; then cut the Graft from a Knot or Bud on one 

e ode floping, about an lach and a half long, with a 

oy proulder, but not deep, that it may reſt on the top 

doch 
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The ſecond way of grafting, and much like unto Rind 
the former, is grafting in the Rind or Bark of the grafting: 


like to the Form of the Wedge, ſet it in the place you 
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Grafting 
by Ap- 
progeh 
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of the Stock; the Graft muſt be cut from the ſhoul. | 
dering ſmooth and even, ſloping by degrees that the 


tend t 
lower end be thin; place the ſhoulder on the head of lengtl 


the Stock, and mark the length of the cut part of the re ; 
Graft, and with your Knife cut away ſo much of the n 
Stock as the Graft did cover (but not any of the Wood te n 
of the Stock:) place both together, that the cut part 35 
of both may join, and the Sap unite the one in the o. MI 1 
ther; and bind them cloſe together, and defend | z 4 
them from the Rain with tempered Clay or Wax, foke 
Ff EI 8 
The other way of Whip-grafting is, where the a0 ; 
Grafts and the Stocks are of one equal ſize: The Stock to th hy 
muſt be cut ſloping upwards from one ſide to theo. fg 
ther, and the Graft after the ſame manner from the 488 
ſhoulder downwards, that the Graft may exa&tly join, 1the 
with the Stock in every part, and ſo bind, and Clay Hor $1 55 
or Wax them, as before. . 1 
Theſe ways of Whip-grafting (eſpecially the firſt) the firſt 
are accounted the beſt; firſt, becauſe you need not orig 
wait the growing of your Stocks, for Cleft-graſting of res 
requires greater Stocks than Whip-grafting Goth: 3 
Secondly, This way 1njureth leſs the Stock and Graft hich lik, 
than the other: Thirdly, the Wound is ſooner heal draft 
ed, and upon that account better defended from the ede 
nipping of rhe Weather, which the cleft Stock is in- era 
cident unto: Fourthly, this way is more facile both Theſs 
to be learned and performed. Ns Ithers th 
The fourth way of Grafting is by Approach « mer 
Ablactation: And this is per formed later than the orſe : 
former ways; to wit, about the Month of April, al Tho 12 
cording to the Forwardneſs of the Spring. It's to bx bing + 
done where the Stock yon intend to graft on, and tie —— 
Tree from which you take your Graft, ſtand fo neal Where 
together that they may be joyned : Upon which «Wa 10 
count it is commonly practiſed upon Orange and Erve ther 


mon Trees, and other rare Plants that are projer Wd to th 
in Caſes, and may upon that account be joyned . De Graf 


the more facility, Take the Sprig or Branch 50e mot; 


& 
Y S 
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end to grafr, and pare away about three Inches in 
e length of the Rind and Wood near unto the very 


pic; cut alſo the Stock or Branch on which you in- 
© W tend to gratt the ſame, after the ſame manner, that 


© WM they may evenly joyn each to other, and that the Saps 


1 J may meet; and ſo bind and cover them with Clay 


TY or Wax, as before. 


WM As ſoon as you find the Graft and Stock to unite, 


d nnd to be incorporated together, cut off the Head 


„of the Stock (hitherto left on) four Inches above the 


binding, and in March following the remaining Stub 
alſo, and the Cion or Graft underneath, and cloſe 
4 W to the grafted place, that it may ſubſiſt by the Stock 
only. . | 4 EXT” 

ie come uſe to cut off the Head of the Stock at firſt; 
n and then to joyn the Cion thereunto after the manner 
of Sboulder-grafting, differing only in not ſevering 
the Cion from its Stock. Both ways are good, but 
the firſt moſt ſucceſsful. This manner of Grafting 


"ike any other way; as, for Oranges, Limons, Pome- 
* ranates, Vines, Jeſſamines, Althea Frutex, and 
0 


ich like. By this way alſo may Attempts be made 


e graft Trees of different kinds one on another, as 
by Fruic-bearing Trees on thoſe that bear not, and 
1 lower-trees on Fruit- trees, and ſuch like. 

0 


| Theſe are the moſt uſual ways of Grafting; ſome 


4 prmer; and where they differ, it's rather for the 
Worſe, and therefore not worth the mentioning, 


* abind towards Midſummer, leſt the Band injure 
dei Where their Heads are fo great that they are ſub- 
bai to the Violence of the Winds, it is good to pres 
d q rrethem by tying a Stick to the Stock which may ex- 
eu ed to the top of the Graft, to which you may bind 
11 Wc Graft the firſt Vear; The beſt thriving Grafts 


hs r e Witids. 


Fa 
A 


b principally uſed for ſuch Plants as are not apt to 


dthers there are, but they differ very little from the 


Thoſe Grafts that are bound you muſt obſerve to 


F< colt in danger; afterwards they rately ſuffer by 
92 Steafts 
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Reo 
grafting. 


well, you may plant this Tree where you have a mind 


The rt of Husbandry : Or, 


Grafts are alſo ſubje& to be injured by Birds: | eafior 
which may be prevented by binding ſome ſmall Buſhes | Graft 


about the tops of the Stocks. incre; 


There is another way of Grafting that hath not I rihm 
been ſo long in vſe as the former, which is, to take Ne 
Graft or Sprig of the Trze you deſi ign to propagete, being 
and a ſmall piece of the Root of another Tree of the great 
ſame kind, or very near it, or the pieces of Roots MW plante 
that you cut off of ſuch Trees as you tranſplant, and : 
Whip-graft them together; and binding of then 


it hall ſtand, or ina Nurſery, which piece of Rog 
will draw Sap and feed the Graft, as doth the Stock 
the other way. 

Only you muſt obſerve to unite the two But. ends] 
of the Graft and Root, and that the Rind of the Root 
join to the Rind of the Graft. 


will ca 
to plan 
miſs ta 
being 
; Jn the . 


By this means the Roots of one Crab- ſtock or Ar But | 
ple-ſtock will ſerve for twenty or thirty Apple-graftsWpe fur! 
and in like manner of a Cherry or Merry Stock, rafts 

as many Cherry-grafrs; and ſo of Pears, Plumbs, r Land 

Thus may you alſo raiſe a Nurſery of Fruit-treerovide 
inſtead of Stocks, by planting of them there wii ho' wit 
they are too {mall to be planted abroad. great: 

his is alſo the beſt way to raiſe tender Trees Mich 9 
will hardly endure grafting in the Stock, becauſ , you fi 
this way they are not expoſed to the injuries of ti You rece 
Sun, Wind and Rain. Wfterway 

Ic is alſo probable, that Fruits may be melionufnds oft 
by grafting them on Roots of a different kind, becalh® from! 
they are more apt to take this way than any "other W Stray 

The Trees thus grafted are reckoned to bear ſoi 1nd an 
er, and to be more eaſily dwarfed than any ot them. 


| becauſe part of the very Graft is within the Grow 
which being taken off from a bearing Sprig or Bra 
will bloſſom and bear ſuddenly, In cale the Roo 
able to maintain it. . 
The only Objection againſt this way is this, . A 
the young Tree grow wy at the firſt, which * 1 
cage 
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cafioned by the ſmallneſs of the Root that feeds the 


increaſe of the Roots, from whence it hath its Nou- 

riſhment. Eo . | 
Nevertheleſs this Work is eaſily perform'd, Roots 

being more plentiful than Stocks, and may be done in 


* great quantities in a little time within Doors, and then 
tz planted very eaſily with a ſlender Dibble in your Nur- 


ſery, and will in time ſufficiently recompence your 
pains. If you tranſplant a Tree that the grafting 


Graft to the South, and the cut to the North, and it 
will cauſe it to heal the better. Slips are not ſo good 
to plant or graft on as ſeedlings, becauſe they often 
Wiſs taking of Root; and if they do grow, the Root 


pn the Ground, and grows but ſlowly. 


pe furniſh'd with good Fruit, and good Bearers, 
rafts may be carried with a little care either by Sea 


provided they are buried in Earth, and kept moiſt, 


great while, ſo as that I my ſelf had ſome Pear- Grafts 
zich grew well that were ſent from Paris: Only 
you find them any thing dry, lay them as ſoon as 


Wfterwards in moiſt Earth; or you may ſtick the large 
Nds of them in Clay tying a Rag about them to keep 
from falling off, and to wrap the other end in Hay 


ind and Bruiſes, and is a good way for tranſporting 
them. . „ 


- * 
— a 
* „ — 
2 . 7 


. 
' ways of Grafting hefore treated of, and differs 
h b * the other ways, * it is performed * 


8 Chap. IV. Of Inoculation. 


® 
A 
Fo 


Graft ; for in all Trees the Head muſt attend the 


place is not well grown over, place the back of the 


being part of the old Wood, it often doats, and rots 


W But for the Encouragement of thoſe that deſire to 


pr Land, and will keep good from Ober to March, 


ho' without any thing put to them: They will keep 
ou receive them, in Water twenty four hours, and 


& Straw Bands, which will ſecure them from the 


Nocylation is by ſome prefer'd before any of the 
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the Sap is at the fulleſt in Summer, and the other 
ſorts of graftingare before the Sap aſcends, or at leaſt 
in any great quantity. Alſo by this way of inocy. 1 
lating ſeveral ſorts of Fruits and Trees may be pro. 
pagated and meliorated, which by grafting cannot be 
done, as the Apricock, Peach and Nectarine, which 
rarely thrive any other way, becauſe few Stocks can 
feed the Graft with Sap ſo early in the Spring as the | 
Graft requires, which makes it fruſtrate your Ex. 
pectation; but being rightly inoculated in the fulneſ; | 
_ of the Sap rarely fails. 3 9 
The Stocks on which you are to inoculate are to 
be of the ſame kind as before, and in the next Chapter 
is directed to graft ou. 
Ihe time for this Work is uſvally from Midſum- 
mer to the middle of July, when the Sap is moſt in 


the Stock. Some Trees, in ſome Places, and in ſome 


Years you may inoculate from Mid-Auay to Mid Auguſt. 
As to the time of the Day, it is beſt in the Evening 
of a fair Day, in a dry Seaſon; for Rain falling onthe 


Buds before they have taken will deſtroy moſt of them, 

The Buds you intend to inoculate ſhould neither 
be too young or tender, nor yet too old, but young 
ones are beſt; the Apricock Buds are ready ſooneſt, 
they muſt be taken from ſtrong and well-grown Shoots 


of the ſame Year, and from the ſtrongelt and bigęeſt 


end of the ſame Shoots. 
If Buds be not at hand, the Stalks containing then 
may be carried many Miles, and kept two or three 


Days, being wrap'd in freſh and moiſt Leaves and 


Graſs to keep them cool: If you think they are a lit- 
tle wither'd, lay the Stalks in cold Water two ol 
three hours, and that, if any thing, will revive them 
and make them come clean off the Branches. 


cut half way and made ſharp and ſmooth at the end,; 


to divide the Bud and Rind from the Stalk, Wollen 


Larn, Baſs-matt, or ſuch like, to bind them nitha 4 
JJͤ FEW ms os yrs, Ty; | bes x hel I 


| Bud {q 
Having your Buds and Inſtruments ready for your N Which! 


Work, uz. a ſharp pointed Knife or Penknife, 3 Cu 
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then on ſome ſmooth part of the Stock, either near 


or farther from the Ground, according as you intend 
J ic, either for a Dwarf-Tree, or for the Wall, or a 
standard, cut the Rind of the Stock overthwart, and 


from the middle thereof gently ſlit the Bark or Rind 
about an Inch long, in form of a T, not wounding of 
the Stock; then nimbly prepare the Bud by cutting 


off the Leaf and leaving of the Bark about half an Inch 


above and below the Bud, and ſharpen that end of 


the Bark below the Bud, like a Shield or Eſcutcheon, 
mat it may the more eaſily go down and unite be- 
W twcen the Bark and the Stock: Then with your Quill 
take off the Bark and Bud dextrouſly, that you leave 
dot the Root behind; for if you ſee a hole under the 
| Bud on the inſide, the Root is left behind, therefore 
W calt it away and prepare another; when your Bud is 
| ready, raile the Bark of the Stock on each ſide of the 
W {lit (preſerving as carefully as you can the inner thin 
[Rind of the Stock) put in with care the Shield or Bud 
| between the Bark and Stock, thruſting it down until 
the top join to the croſs- cut, then bind it cloſe with 
Yarn, &c. but not on the Bud it ſelf, 
There is another way of Inoculation more ready 
than this, and more ſucceſsful, and differs from the 
former only in that the Bark is ſlit upwards from the 
croſs- cut and the Shield or Bud put upwards, leaving 
the lower end longer than may ſei ve; and when it is 
in its place, cut off that which is ſuperfluous, and join 
the Bark of the Bud to the Bark of the Stock, and 
bind it as before, which ſooner and more ſucceſsfully 
takes than the other. In Inoculating you may put two 
JJC 


You may alſo cut the edges of the Bark about the 


Bud ſquare, and bind it faſt, and it will ſucceed well; 
uhich is the readier way, and eaſier. 2 


About three Weeks or a Month's time after your 


© inoculation you may unbind the Buds, left the binding 
Eire the Bud and Stock. 


"$4 When 
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all times of the Year, Of Apples there are great 


Crab, that being eſteemed the beſt and hardieſt Stock 


rhe Red-ſtreak, the Golden Pippin, c. are reported io 
be; but it being very rare that any can be raiſed this va, 
moſt Kernels producing Fruit of a wild, auſtere, ſharp 3 
Taſte, tending rather to the wildneſs of the Stock 
which the Tree was grafted, than that of the Graf 3 a. 
though many of them may ſeem fair, yet they mr of * 
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When you unbind them you may diſcern which are 


good and have taken, and which not, the good will 1 


appear verdant, and well colour'd, and the other © are mor 


en the 


dead and wither'd. | 


In March following cut off the Stock three Fingers | 
above the Bud, and the next Year cut it cloſe, that 
the Bud may cover the Stock as Grafts uſually do. 


Chap. V. 
. raiſing of Frait-Trees, 


place conſider the ſeveral ſorts of Fruit-Trees and 
what Ways and Methòds are the beſt and moſt proper 


for the propagation of each of them: I ſhall begin | 


with the Apple, as it deſerves the preheminence, 
both upon the account of its Univerſality and Uſeful- 
neſs, being both Meat and Drink, it may be had at 


Variety, and for ſeveral Uſes; but as Apples and 

Pears and other ſorts of Fruit are of ſeveral kinds, | 

ſnall have occaſion to mention a great number of them 

hereafter, and at preſent, only take notice of ſome pe- 
culiar Apples and Pears proper for Cyder and Perry, 
Apples are commonly raiſed by grafting upon tie 


for them, and the leaſt ſubje& to Canker; they take belt 
when grafted in the Cleft or Bark, except the Genie 
Moy le, which will grow of Burrs, as | have mentioned 
before, and the Codlin, which may be raiſed of Sucke!s 
or Slips, tho? indeed moſt of our beſt Fruit has bee 
produc'd from the Kernel, being a kind of Wilding,® 


briskne! 
ed Fruit 


which h 


MW new kit 


them uf 


Incoura 


Of the Ways and Methods uſed for the 


of this 


: ZW cond, o 
K AVIN G already ſhew'd how to furniſh your 

Seminary with Stocks, and the method of 
Gratting, Inoculating, Oc. of them, I ſhail in the next 


it upon 


delight 
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I jrickneſs of Spirit, and are more woody than the graft- 
ea Fruit, being alſo much longer before they bear, and 
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are more unfruitful ; for the often grafting of Trees up- 


which hath occaſion'd many to endeavour the raiſing of 


Jon the ſame kind, is eſteem'd a meliorating of them, 


ew kinds of Apples, and other Fruits, by grafting of 


them upon different Stocks, which way I think deſerves 


Incouragement; if any ſhould attain to any ſort of Graft 
of this kind, I think it would be convenient at the ſe- 


MW cond, or at fartheſt, at the third Year's growth, to graft 
it upon a Stock of a more natural kind to ir, for Nature 
delights more in an advance than going backwards, By 
a failure in this Point I loſt ſeveral Grafts that I believe 
| would have been of Advantage had [ been aware of the 
| ſudden Blaſt that took them the third Year. I think Ex- 
W periments of this kind more likely to ſucceed by try- 
ing a dry or an inſipid Fruit upon a pungent vigorous 
| Sap, than the contrary ; but for the gaining of a new 
Species of Apples, tho? tis rare to have them take, yet 
(I think the doing of it by Seeds and Kernels the moſt 
likely way, becauſe many have been procur'd that way. 
have obtained four ſeveral ſorts of this kind my ſelf. 
| Iam told that Apples, may alſo be raiſed of Layers; if 
you cut the Layer when you put it in the Earth, as you 
do the Layer of a Gilli-flower ; and let them be two 
| Years in the Ground before you take them up, and that 
ſuch will bear ſooner than thoſe that are grafred. 
| Next unto Apples I think Pears may come in the Piber 
| ſecond place, and would be much more uſeful than 
they are, were ſuch care taken to improve the Juice of 
them as might be; in one thing they are to be pre- 
ferr'd, that they proſper in cold, moiſt, hungry, ſto- 
ny and gravelly Land, where Apples will not hear ſo 
well; they are beſt graited the ſame way as the Ap- 
ple, and upon the wild Pear-ſtock raiſed of their Ker- 
| nels ior Standards; but for Dwarf or Wall- Trees the 
Quince- ſtock is eſteem'd the beſt, but then they ſnould 
be planted in moiſt Ground ; they will grow likewiſe 
| When grafted on the White Thorn, but not ſo well 
= FR $09 . | „ ; 28 


raiſed. 
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as on the former; they may likewiſe be buded on 
their own kind; and if Winter Pears, or any ſort of 
latter Fruit, be grafted on the earlieſt Pears, or ear. 
lieſt Fruit of the king, it will forward and help them | 
very much. They may be grafted when the bloſſom 


Cherries, 
how 7 at- 


ſed. 


Plumbs, 


hom vai- 
ſedl. 


Medlars. 


. Filberts. | 


Pumces, 
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1s on them. 


Cherries are a fine summer. Fruit, and are of ſeveral 
ſorts; they do beſt grafted on the Black-Cherry- ſtock, | 
or the Merry-ſtock, which may be raiſed in great 
quantities from Cherry-ſtones ; Su kers alſo from the 


Roots of the Wild or Red-Cherry, will do well; 


they are commonly grafted about a Yard from the 


Ground by whip-grafting ; they may likewile be bud- 
ded or inoculated on their own kind. DE 

Plumbs are of ſeveral forts, and commonly cleſt- 
grafted on any Stocks of their own kind, except the 


Damaſcen ; but one of the beſt ſorts to graft them 


on is the Pear-Plumb ; tho' I have often found them 


to prove well raifed only from the Stones, eſpecially | 


Damaſcens, 3 
 Medlars may be cleft, or Stock- grafted, on the 
5 - Thorn, but prove beſt on the Pear or Quince- 
ILOCKR, 5, | | CON 
Filberts may be cleft-grafted on the common Nut, 
and Serviſes on their own kind, or propagated b 
Suckers, Layers or Seeds, 5 
Quinces may be cleft-grafted on their own kind, of 


kow rais d raiſed of Slips or Layers, and of Cuttings; they de. 


light in a moiſt Soil, If you have a Quince- Tree 
which grows ſo low that you can by plaſhing, 01 0 
cherwiſe bring it to the Ground, do it the beginnt 


of the Winter, and cover it with Earth, except tht 


two ends of the Boughs; and every twig will pit 


forth Roots, which being cut off and tranſplanted wil 
make a Tree; they may be alſo Inoculated which 
will make them bear the ſooner. If they are planted 


on dry Ground, they ſhould be planted in 00 


They are better grafted in the ſtock than in the bar na 
Apricock 3 
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on Apricocks are uſually inoculated in Plumb- ſtocks, Apricocks, 
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of ¶ taiſed either from Suckers that have not been grafted % rat. 


r- M before, or Stones; thoſe of the White Pear -Plumb 
m rc eſteemed the beſt, and thoſe of any other great 


ed. 


mite or Red Plumb that hath large Leaves and Shoots _ 
tre very good for the budding of Apricocks or Peaches. 


al lam told that an Apricock, inoculated on a Peach, 
k, MW mightily improves the Fruit. I have known Apri- 
at WF cocks bear very well that were only raiſed of Stones, 
he WE but their Roots are reckon'd very ſpungy, and ſo not 
M; apt to continue long. Apricocks do well alſo in 


he standards; but as they bloſſom very early againſt a 


d- Wall, ſo they are very much in danger from the 

Proſts, againſt which they ſhould be ſhelter'd with 
t | Matts, or other ſhelter, when they are in Bloom. 
he vou may alſo plant them in ſeveral Aſpects, and by 
mM WF that means have them ripe in ſeveral Seaſons, 


m W They thrive beſt on a light ſoil if inoculated on a 


7 W Plumb-ſtock ; but the beſt for a heavy Soil are thoſe 
noculated on an Apricock-ſtock, raiſed of the ſtone. 


e Peaches are of ſeveral ſorts, and are raiſed the ſame 
e. way with Apricocks, and delight in the ſame Soil, 
and do beſt grafted on Apricock-ſtocks, -— 

| Nedtarines delight in the ſame Soil as Apricocks 
and Peaches; they are raiſed by Inoculation, the beſt 
| Stock for which is that raiſed of the Peach- ſtone. 

| Figs are of ſeveral forts, they are multiply'd of 
| Suckers, and delight in a warm moiſt Soil. : 

| Figs may be increaſed by Cuttings, Layers or Suck- 
ers, and are to be planted againſt a Houſe or Wall, 
where they may have Sun to ripen them. They may 
be raiſed to the Wall like other Trees, but muſt not 
be pruned more than needs muſt. „„ 
If you plant ſome ſmall Fig- Trees in Pots or large 
| Boxes, as you do Orange-Trees, and put them in 
| lome houſe (from the beginning of November until A- 


may have early Figs if when you ſet them out, you ſet 
F them under a South- wall, and keep them watered once a 


Week, 


pril) without any Fire, or any other Curioſity ; you 
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Oranges 


and Li- 
#N0W So 


| from Cold, and commit them early to their ſhelter, 
where they may intirely be preſerved from the Froſt; | 
you may give them a gentle Stow, and attemper the 


one Winter Seaſon ; and when they can well ſupport 


are intirely paſt, you may acquaint them with the 


you may ſet open the Windows, and ſhut them again 
in the Evening till all danger is paſt, and then you 
may bring them forth and expoſe them boldly to tit 
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Week. U am told that if you lay a quantityof Walnyt: 


ſhells round the Roots of a Fig-Tree, and cover them 
with good Earth till they rot, they will cauſe the Fig. | 
tree not only to bear, but to produce large Fruits. 

Orange and Limon Trees, in hot Countries, are 
raiſed of Slips, but they will not grow ſo here; they 
are commonly grafted or inoculated, or are raiſed by 
ſowing their Pippins or Seeds in Boxes, and when 


they are two Years old tranſplant them in Caſes, eve- 


ry one in a Caſe by it ſelf fill'd with rich Melon. bed 


Mould mingled with Loam, refined and matured by 


it, you may either inoculate or graft them by approach 
in the Spring of the Year. Bediligent to ſecure them 


Air with a Fire of Charcoal during the extream rigour 

of the Winter, in caſe you ſuſpe& the Froſt has at 

all invaded them. %%% 
But ſo ſoon as the Spring appears, and the Froſts 


Air by degrees, beginning firſt to open the Doors of 
the Conſervatory in the heat of the Day, and ſhut- 
ting them again at Night; and ſo by little and little 


Air during all the Summer following. 5 

As theſe Trees grow big you may change and es- 
large their Caſes, but be ſure to take them out Earti 
and all, raiſing the ſtringy and fibrous Roots a little 
with a Knife before you replace them, ſupplying what 
their new Caſes may want with the fore-deſcribed 


| Mould. Some when they alter their Caſes denude 
them of all the Earth, conceiving it exhauſted and il 
ſipid, but it is to the extream prejudice of the Tree, 


and doth ſet it ſo far back that à Year or to wil 
hardly recover it, Te 
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You may gather the Flowers every Day to prevent 
their knotting into Fruit, ſparing only ſome of the 
faireſt and beſt placed for Fruit, and as many as you 
conceive the Tree can well nouriſh. - 8 

The Spiders do extreamly affect to ſpread their Toils 


:mong the Branches and Leaves of this Tree, becauſe 


the Flies ſo much frequent their Flowers and Leaves, 
which attract them with their Redolency and juice; 
toremedy this, uſe ſuch a Bruſh as is made to cleanſe 


W Pictures withal from Duſt, but treat them tenderly. 
| Mr. Hartlib condemns us much for neglecting the 4/monds; 
propagating of Almond-Trees, which (faith he) grow 
very well and bear good Fruit, he having, as he ſays, 
| ſeen divers Buſhels on one Tree in his Brother's Or- 
| chard; they grow large and upright, and need not the 


; W iclp of a Wall. The Almonds are in ſome ſweet, 


and in others a little bitter; but I am told, that often 
removing of them makes them grow ſweeter ; the 
Tree is chiefly received for the Beauty of its Flowers, 
which being early, and of a fair, pale, reddiſh Co- 
lour, make a fine (how in a Garden. 


They are raiſed by ſetting of the Nut in the Shell | 


in the Month of October or February, which ſhould be 
laid in ſoft dung, a day or two before you plant them; 
and when they come up they ſhould be watered once a 
Week, till they grow pretty large: they may alſo be 
taiſed by ſlips from the Roots; they delight in the 
Sun, and a dry Soil; and grow barren in a fat one. 


You may increaſe ſeveral Sorts of Fruits, by ma- 


| king choice of a convenient Branch, or Shoot of an 
indifferent ſize ; which about Midſummer, ſometimes 
£4 little ſooner, and ſometimes later, according as 
the Weather proves, when the Sap is very high, 
which in ſo me Trees is ſooner and in ſome later; a lit- 
| tle above the place you think beſt, apply a pretty 
quantity of well-rempered Mortar round about it, and 
make ſuch proviſion with convenient tying of a Cloath 
about. it as may cauſe the Mortar not to fall off, ei- 
| ther by the waſhing of the Rain or otherwiſe, and 


cover 
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cover it with Clay, which form ſo on the Top, thay | of ther 
it may a little receive the Moiſture in caſe of Rain. Itbem h 
and then cut the Bark off round about the Branch under ches as 
the place where the Clay is, about two or three Inches Is are t 
wide, and in the Clay or Mortar, it will either put MSW r 
forth root, or prepare it ſo for rooting, that being [be mad 
cut off about the beginning of Planting- ſeaſon, it wil Nter on 
grow, which ſometimes may be done about the latter Nou can 
End of September, or beginning of OZober. You muſt when it 
obſerve in planting of it to pro portion the Top to {Mull ci 
the Root, and not to leave too much for the young [always 
Root to feed, and plant it in good Ground with the If it ha 
Mortar on, which is to be made of Clay, fine Earth, and N but If 1 
a little Dung, which muſt be clapped to the bared els Br: 
place as well as to the Bark that is about it, and the ep W. 
Ball made as big as a Foot-ball, It muſt be ſet pretty Mun 
deep, and kept often watering. ſtrengt 
Pear - Trees bave commonly more brittle Roots tu . BY * 
Apple-trees, and therefore more care ſhovld be had ees, 
in taken of them up, and the Roots of ſuch Apple. Ner tbe 
trees, or ſtocks as have been raiſed of kernels, are like Wy" in 
wiſe more brittle than thoſe raiſed of the Crab ot rſt, h 
Wilding, Jo tran 
Medlars are raiſed beſt by grafting on a ſerviſe Tree; MW... 
the great Dutch Medlar is the beſt, and a good bear- i hap. 


er; they are alſo raiſed of the ſtone and ſome times 
from Suckers, but when ſowed they require a great WW, _ 
deal of time, before they bear. Neither is the Fruit WW H 


ſo large as when grafted; they are commonly planted . N 
„ near the Water, but they thrive and bear well in other en- Pr. 
Dl | | e SEED be man 
| places, | 
% | oi 3 1 3 . omme 
1 | Ea eg a pe oe et io og Do 
' Chap. VI. Of Dwarf, Wall and Standard Treis Pere! 

VOu Trees being grafted or inoculated on pte. 15 


per Stocks, the next thing to be confider'd, "Wh. 


which are to be for Dwarfs, Walls and Standards 3 
that a propet Method may be uſed about eseh fort, ter, be 
2 | 


the ordering of which conſiſts moſtly in the prun'”; Be 
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Jof them: Dwarf Trees muſt be pruned ſo as to make 
F:icm hollow, and to branch low into as many Bran- 
„ches as you can: The ſame care muſt be taken of ſuch 
Iss are to plant againſt Walls; only as the one are to 

grow round, the others are, as much as you can, to 
1 be made to grow flat, that they may ſpread the bet- 
il ter on the Wall; but for the Standards, as ſoon as 
you can, you are to reduce them to one Branch, which 
u Irben it comes to the intended heighth you deſire, you 
muſt cut the top of it to cauſe it to head at that place, 


he if it have ſtrength enough you may prune it clear up: 
bot if weak, leave according to its ſtrength, more or 
«a W's Branches to grow out of the ſides, and check the 
he ep which ſtrengthens the Body: and ſo will the 
Mrength. 7 
| By this means being provided with all ſorts of 


11n „ : ; 
s Trees, it will in the next place be convenient to conſi- 
le. er the Methods to be uſed for the Planting of them 


out, in doing of which it will be neceſſary to know, 


o tranſplant the Trees, 


ee; N 
a. Chap. VII. Of the manner of cultivating Ground 
nes for an Orchard. 1 


H E natural Soil of an Orchard is more to be re- 
1 garded than that of a Garden, becauſe the Gar- 
den- Product rooteth but ſhallow, and ſo may eaſily 
be manur'd to the depth that is required tor Garden- 
Commodities; but Fruit-trees growing large and 
tooting deep, ought to have a deep and rich Soil, 
here your conveniency will allow of it. 

And if the Land that you intend to plant be a Turf, 


art, How and looſe ; and the deeper you plow it the bet- 


always conſidering the ſtrength of the Body, which 


dr Creen-ſwerd, you will do well to plow it two 
ears before you ſet the Trees in it, to make it mel- 
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Ipruning of the Head, when once the Body is of a good 


frſt, how to order the Ground, and ſecondly, how 


ins Jer, becauſe the Trees will have the better Opportu- 
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nity to Root; and if you lay dung or Manure on is © Wint: 
the plowing will mix it the better with the natural I fight. 


Soil, and it will be much the better to dig if you deſign Bur 
to ſet. Beans, Peas or other Commodities with your Groun 
Trees, which is the beſt way of advaticing the Growth carry 
of your Trees; and if you would have your TreesMthoſe | 
to thrive, you mult take care that your Trees be not N unpro 
too near together, and that no ſort of Plants be nexrMyour s 
them, which may deprive them of their Nouriſhmen Wehard : 
or any way hinder thoſe Refreſhings and Helps thu that v 
they might otherwiſe receive by the Rain or Dew, soil,) 
Take care to keep the Earth about your Trees a. ther in, 
ways light and clean, and often cultivated, ſo aso where 
mend and clean it as often as it requires. tand; 
Earth that is hot or dry muſt be dug or tilled i to tan 
Summer - time, either a little before, or whilſt it rains, {Mfore. 

or ſoon after; at which time you can neither Till iii Rair 
too often nor too deep, becauſe the doing of it i end th 
hot Weather will kill ſuch Herbs or Flowers as grow Withe Snc 

in it, except they are water'd; but cold, ſtrong ad 
moiſt Earth is beſt to be tilled in dry Weather, only Ch: 
there are ſome Grounds that will not work till Rin : 
comes. 8 5 . IT Ha 
The frequent ſtirring of the Earth prevents i Tr 
goodneſs from being waſted by the growth and nov-WWor Fru 
riſnment of ill Plants; but ſuch ſtirrings are not {Mer abc 
nough without pulling of the Weeds up: For ill Wehre to | 
that uſually grow in Summer and Autumn, multipi ing of 
without end if they are ſuffered to run to Seed. f Fru 
the time that the Trees bloſſom and the Vines ſnooꝗrhat at! 
the Earth is no: to be meddled with, As f 
To dry Earth a large Culture or Tillage may plant in 
allow'd the beginning of Winter, and the like, tance, 
ſoon as it is paſt, that the Snow, and Rain of t1hat by 
Winter and Spring may eaſily ſink into the Earth; dey ar 
to ſtrong and moiſt Earth a ſmall Tillage in OG dviſe t 
only, to remove the Weeds, is beſt, and to ge. be 
large Tillage in Spring when the greateſt Rains ime t! 


over, and if you Trench heavy moiſt ground again Non v 
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n it- Winter, your firſt breaking of it up ought to be 


V 

ſign Bar if your Orchard is ſituated in a ſandy or dry 
our Ground, endeavour by the help of ſome Gutters to 
with carry off all the Water that falls in haſty Showers to 
reesM thoſe Places that are manur'd, that none of it may be 
norMunproficably waſted in the Walks or Allies, but if 
1ear your Soil is ſtrong and fat, drain it off from the Or- 
ent, chard as much as you can. And if your Land lie flat, 
that that wet is apt to ſtand upon it, or if tis a ſhallow 
oil, you may ſomething help it in plowing, by ga- 
5 al. thering of the Land always up in and near the Place 
5 to MW where you intend the rows of Trees ſhall afterwards 


to ſtand, and draw off the Moiſture, as was ſaid be- 
fore. TOE _ 


roy the Snow as much as you can from about your Trees. 
ener rn nmr ect — 
* Chap. VIII. Of the Tranſplanting of Trees. 

a a 


Have already given ſeveral Directions for the 
Tranſplanting of Foreſt-Trees, which will ſerve 


Nec about Fruit-Trees at preſent, is the diſtance they 


"ceWpre to be planted at, and what may tend to the ma- 
tip ing of them the more fruitfol; the ſeldom bearing 
Alt Fruit being one of the greateſt Diſcouragements 

good that attends Planting. Re 


| As for Standards of Apples or Pedrs, I am not for 
Planting of them nearer than forty Foot; which di- 
[tance, if any one think too far for an Orchard, and 
What by the thriving of their Trees (eſpecially while 


Edviſe them to plant Gherry-Trees, Codlins, Plumbs, 
Vc. between, becauſe in about thirty or forty Years 
ime they will be decaying, and fo by cutting them 


pain Wown will make way for the other Trees, the largeſt 
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ſtand ; which will make the Soil deep where they are 


W Rain-water ſinks not ſo deep into Land as Snow, 
and therefore in moiſt Land it is a good way to remove 


Wor Frvit-Trees alſo, and therefore what I ſhall conſi- 


They are young) they ſhall ſuſtain loſs, 1 ſhould rather 
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of Apple and Pear-Trees, aad the room that the 


have being what | think doth much contribute to their he Tre: 


al. 
Tee. 


| be leſs prejudicial to the Graſs; but for the prevent. 
Lands from the dropping of the Trees, I ſhall propoſe 


to plant all your Trees in rows from Eaſt to Wet: 


bearing and thriving, in that they receive the more he highs 


Benefit and Refreſhment of the Sun and Air, and hae ether; 

the more room for their Roots to ſpread by their di. Nat they 
ſtance from each other, and the Fruit is much the ber Ney Wan 
ter. But if you plant them 1n Fields or Paſtures, fifty piream 


or ſixty Foot diſtance will do well, becauſe they wil" oth 
"read th 


ary co 
me ma) 
xeclally 
znnot bu 
recs CO 


ing of any Inconveniency that may come to Paſture. 
one thing that I have already hinted at, which iz, 


Let the Trees and rows be forty Foot one from ang. 


ther, and let all the Trees, by pruning of them, be. 4110! 
made to grow like a Fan, or to ſpread in the Gs Walls 
Form as if they were to grow againſt a Wall, only in Femme 
that the Stem muſt be taller : This I think will pre. pping \ 
vent the prejudice that the dropping of Trees will dofP*) 11© © 
to the Graſs, and will ſhade the Land from burning," of V 
and improve it by the falling of the Leaves, and wü bean 
alſo cauſe the Fruit to ripen much better than if they <25 adv 
grew in the common Form, of which laſt Particula mate; 
I have had the Experience of two or three Trees tu ent 
kept trimm'd after the ſame manner on pur poſe fu koune 
tryal., 5 „ qe plan! 
Cherries, Plumbs, Quinces, and ſuch like Treez elles of 
may be planted at fifteen or twenty Foot diſt auc, 5 Fruit 
which is ſufficient. „„ We +! toc 
It will be neceſſary at every three or four Years endif But to 
to lay about aged Trees ſome Soil, eſpecially Limeot taken | 
Chalk, which is done by uncovering the Mould witt-i itfulne 
in a little of the Roots, and applying of it, and tie“, tha 
covering of them again with Earth; the beſt Scaſol we h. 
for which Work is the beginning of Winter, thil Fars tog 
the Rains way waſh it ro the Roots before the heat keateſt 
of the Summer invades it. 5 I befor 
But Wall- trees ſhovld be planted at ſuch diſtance aon 
as the heighth or breadth of the Wall, the Nature ; 1 * 

5 te e 


de ee, 


WM? 
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he higher the Wall the nearer the Trees, may be to- 
Wether ; and the lower the Wall the farther diſtance, 
hat they may have room to ſpread in breadth where 


De Tree, and the Nature of the Ground requires, 
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* hey want it in heighth ; eſpecially Vines, which re- 
eres more ſpacious and ample place to ſpread againſt 
vill 4" other Fruit, it being certain, that the more they 
ne read the better they bear and thrive, which is con- 
re. Nrary to the Opinion of all Foreign Parts: And the 
of We may be obſerv'd of moſt other Wall-Fruit, e- 


ef not but think moſt of our Walls too low, and our 

o. Nees commonly planted too thick. And, : 

bel Having occaſion to find fault with the common ſort als for | 
ne Walls for Fruits, it gives me an opportunity of Fruit. 


Wcommending the Propoſal made by Mr. Fatio for 


co lie expos'd to the direct Beams of the Sun: This 


N | 
1 pn-beams from one Wall to another, muſt be of 
beat ad vantage for the ripening of Fruit in our cold 


riment made by a Friend of mine, who had a Wall, 
e Foundation of which being bad, oblig'd him on 


lefſes of about a Yard from the Wall, which caus'd 
6 Fruit to ripen much ſooner than it did before: His 
Vall ſtood a little facing to the Eaſtward of the South. 


xecially Pears and A pricocks, upon which account 1 


pping Walls, that ſo what is planted againſt them 


rt of Walls, breaking the Wind and reflecting the 
Limate z to which [ ſhall only add an accidental Ex- 


be planted fide, between each Tree, to make But- 


But to proceed to what I think the great Point to o 
taken care of about Fruit-trees, which is the Un- Unfruze- 
pitfulneſs of them, it being often many Years toge- fulnejs of | 


beer, that both Apples, Pears and other Fruits fail, Trees 


we have of late experienc'd for ſeven or eight 


bears together; which Inconveniency being one of the 


en estelt Diſcouragements that attends Planting, as I 

Wd before, it may not be amiſs a little te conſider the 
oc: on of this Unfruitfulneſs, and likewiſe to pro- 
Pic ſome Remedies for the ſame, Now the Unfruit- 
Ineſs of thaſe Trees commonly proceeds, 
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Qccafion'd Firſt, From Blaſts occaſion d by the Winds, 23 I 
by Blaſtre many times from the Eaſt- wind in the Spring, which! ing o 


coming after Rain, when the Bloſſoms are wet, and M ferves 


Want of 


Rain. 


Sitaat ions. 


great quantities of Fruit when all their Neighbours? 
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bringing of Froſts with it, ſhrivels up the Leaves! 
of the Bloſſoms and ſpoils them, If a Weſt-wing | 
| ſucceeds it commonly brings Caterpillars; the beſt | 


Remedies againſt which are good Shelter, to prereat | 
the Froſts ; and the burning of Straw, Hawm, G. 
to kill the other, but a great means to have Fruit all} 


Years, is where you have the Conveniency of diffe-f 
rent Situations, that ſo when a Blaſt comes by one 
Wind, you may have another under ſhelter from it; 


and tho' the South Aſpect is the beſt for ripening of 
Fruit, yet the moſt conſtant bearing Orchard that! 
have wet with, is an Orchard belonging to a ſmal 
Farm! have in Hertfordſlure that is not above a Rood 


of Ground which 1s ſituated on the ſide of an Hill that 
faces the North-Eaſt: The Soil is a kind of a yellow 


Tile-Clay, and the Weſt end of it is ſhelter'd by the 


| Houſe, and the South ſide by high Trees, but the 
North fide and Eaſt end is wholly expoſed to thoſe 
Winds. 

tions where l now live, | may, when the Trees grow 


But having a conveniency of ſeveral Situs 


up, which I have lately planted, be able to give a 
better account of this particular; for Experiments 
of this kind muſt rather be try'd in the South Parts of 
England than North, eſpecially for North or Wel 


| Secondly, The want of Rain juſt at Bloſſoming-time 
often occaſions the dropping off of the Bloſſoms for 
want of Sap to nourich them, eſpecially in di 
Grovnds ; and therefore I have heard of ſome in Eſſex 
' whoſe Orchards were upon a dry Soil, that have h 
bout them have fail'd, only upon this account, chi 
they kept their Trees water'd at Bloſſoming time: 
and of a Gentleman who had an Orchard planted 0! 
the ſide of a Hill that he could Water when he wolle 
which hardly ever fail'd. 5 
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The third occaſion of Unfruitfulneſs is the not ſuit- 171 
Ing of your Fruit and Soil together, a Point that de- 1 11 0 
ſer ves more particular Obſervations than 1 have been 
yet able to make, and what I would deſire the Aſſiſt- | 
ance of ſuch in as are willing to promote this Work, . 
being ſatisfied that not only ſome fort of Fruits hear Ui 
better on ſome Soils than others, but allo that they -M 
chrive much better; however in the mean time | ſhall ö 

| adviſe them that plant an Orchard, to enquire what 
W fort of Soil their Neighbours Orchards are of, and 
what ſort of Fruits bear beſt in thoſe Soils, and ac- 
cordingly to ſtock themſelves with that ſort of Fruit. 

But a great hindrance to a due enquiry into this 
| uſeful part of Husbandry i is the variety of Names 
that are in many places given to one and the ſame A p- 
ple or Pear, and therefore where any one hath a good 
| bearing Fruit, I would adviſe them to be ſure of the 
Name of them from ſome experienc'd Gardeners, 
land then a certain Judgment may be made of them. 
the And if you find the Ground wherein you plant your 
hoſe I fruit trees not ſuitable to the Nature of the Tree, it 
tus: may be alter'd by applying of Earth, Clay or Sard 
ron Wof a different Nature to your Soil. 
A fourth Reaſon of the Unfruitfulneſs of Fruit- From bar: 
trees is the Barreaneſs of the Soil they are planted on, renneſs of it 
for I cannot but think it as neceſſary to dung, Orchards e Sil. 
as Plowed Lands, that fo the Dung may waſh to the Ip 7 
Roots of the Trees to nouriſh them ; this I reckon 
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tin Was the reaſon of the fruitfulneſs of the Orchard men- 
for tion d by Mr. Hartlib in his Legacy, when he adviſed 
dry the turning of the Waſh of a Sheep-common to the 
[ex Roots of the Trees, which, he ſays, occaſioned ſuch 


g fruitfulneſs to an Orchard that belong'd to a Farm 
bat an Acquaintance of his held, that the Occupier 
got an Eſtate out of the Farm by it, which before was 


ime io dear rented, that it had likely to have ruined him. 
1 008A nd I knew a Farmer in Kent that uſed to fay, that 
ou he had often obſerv'd it, that whenever he let his 


2 Hogs £0 Into his Orchard untung, to root about the 
* 1 Trees, 
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From 
Moſs. 


ker. 


coal-aſnhes, Horſe dung, Oc. If from Moiſture, drain 


if they are ſmall, it is the beſt way in very woll 
Weather to draw them up higher ; but if they are 


way carries ſome probability with ir, becauſe bollo# 
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Trees, and to dung them, he had always a Crop offlr;ces, « 
Fruit; and it is certain, for Fruit-trees no Dung is stem "I 
ſo good as Hogs-dung, which Mr. Worlidge confirm de rea 
in his Vinetum Britannicum ; and tho' they may ſpolfWrrees, 
ſome Graſs in Winter, it is eaſily levell'd in Spring ; 


Hogs-dung is likew iſe an excellent Medicine for a Can = 50 


and ſom 
upright 
is there 
when le 
beſt wa) 
mer tim 
way to 
done W 
lin June. 


Fifthly, Moſs is very prejudicial to the bearing 
of Fruit-trees; and is commonly occaſion'd by the 
coldneſs of the Land the Trees grow on, whether it 
is wet or dry, or their being planted too deep; and 
if it proceed from the coldneſs of the Land, lay Ses 


the Land well; but if it proceed from deep planting, 


too large, for that there is no remedy but replanting MM bowie 
of them, or to plant new in their places. To cute one ye: 
the Moſs, in Staffordſhire, I am told, they burn of MWyyere * 
the Moſs of their Trees about December with a wiſpkike 
of Straw ; but the common way is, to rub it off c piph 
young Trees with a Hair-Cloth, or to ſcrape it of Which Ex: 
with a wooden Inſtrument that may not hurt the Bark being nm 
of the Trees, I knew one that had an Apple-treeWhith an 
very much run over with Moſs, and he made a Sti to have 
under it, in which he fatted Hogs, and it cured it. Mitch h 
But as Moſs is ſometimes cauſed from the want of dap he mol 
which is the reaſon that old Trees are common I (a 
more Moſſy than young, it is good to lop off ſeveral Hrrees c 
of the Branches of ſuch Trees, which will make then pr. Be 
proſper the better, and be leſs Moſſy; eſpecialy Met Tre: 
where Trees are Moſly that grow on dry Ground. The 
Sixthly, Many Trees run altogether to Wood and:ils a 
Branches, and ſeldom bear any Fruit; to remed nich 
- which Inconveniency, ſome propoſe hacking of tbe ater! 
Tree, or to cut Croſſes or other Stroaks upon tikWfore pi 
Bark, to give ſome check to the Sap; others propoſe plantin 
to bore a Hole through the Body of the Tree; Mend hat 
Lye 
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p offl res, or ſuch-3s are hurt or decay'd in the Body or 
18 is Hstem, are more apt to bear than found ones. The 
rm | 
pail 
ing 
Lan 


Trees, and for the putting of Stones or Wedges in 
them; for Trees blown aſide by the Wind, or by 


r1N2W:pright : The reaſon of which may be the Check that 
tne: thereby given to the Sap running into the Branches, 
hen leſs Sap might do to produce Fruit; but the 
audi delt way is to prune off ſome of the Branches in Sum- 
Ses mer time, when the Sap is in them, which is the beſt 


ral way to abate their Luxuriancy ; but this muſt be 
iu, done with Judgment, the belt time of doing which is 


Wl i TMR 


ing 
ure 
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tie 
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where Variety is, you will ſeldom fail of having ſome 
Bake, -.- LE : a ] ́ 

Eightly, Another thing to be conſider'd, is, to plant 
ſuch Fruit as will hang on the Trees, till ripe, there 
being many ſorts of Fruit that will ſhake off almoſt 


to have the S. W. ſide of your Orchard well ſhelter'd 


ate moſt troubleſome about the latter end of Summer. 
u 1 ſhall here add ſomething concerning the fencing of 
al Trees out of Mr. Evelyn, communicated unto him from 
Ie 


Dr. Beal, which will be of advantage to the planting 


Aer Trees in Fields for ſecuring of them from Cattel. 


0&2 ils at great Charges, or by Hedges and Buſhes, 
ed l hich every other Year muſt be renew'd, and the | 
6 Materials not to be had in all places neither; I there- 


ol Flanting and Fencing, which is more cheap and eaſie, 
1 nd hath other Advantages it it not commonly known: 


verer ſaw it but once, and that imperfectly per- 
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by 
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ſome other Accident, do uſually bear great Quantities, 
and ſometimes more than when they ſtood firm and 


wich high Trees, that Wind being, as I ſaid before 


| The fencing of ſingle Trees uſeth to be done by 


fore prefer and commend to you the enſving form of 
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ame reaſon may be for the cleaving of the Roots of 


WW Seventhly, It is good to have variety of Fruit in an Variety 
Orchard, becauſe ſome Apples and Pears that bear in £94. 
one Year will not do ſo in another; and therefore 


To plane 
Fruit thas © 
will bang 


| 3 on the 
with any Wind; upon which account it is good always Trees, 
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form'd, but have practis d it my ſelf with ſucceks | 


Take it thus, 


Set your Tree on the green Swarth, or rather five! 


or ſix Inches under it, if the Soil be very healthy, 


if moiſt or weeping half a foot above it: Then cut 


Trench round that Tree two Foot, or more, in the 
clear from it. Lay a rank of the Tufts, with the 


Graſs outward, upon the inner ſide of the Trench to- 
ward your plant, and then a ſecond rank upon your 
former, and ſo a third and fourth, all orderly placd! 


(as ina Fortification) and leaning towards the Tre: 


after the form of a Pyramid or larger Hop- bill: Al. 
ways as you place a row of Tufts in compaſs, you muſt 


fill up the inner part of the Circle with the looſe Earth 


of the ſecond Spit, which you dig out of your Trench, 


and which is to be two foot and half wide, or wore, 
as you deſign to mount the Hillock which by this 


means you will have raiſed about your Plant near 
Three foot in heighth. At the Point it needs not be 
above two Foot or eighteen Inches diameter, where 


you may leave the Earth in form of a Diſh, to convey 
the Rain towards the Body of the Tree, and upon 


the top of this Hillock prick up five or ſix ſmal bfi. ; 
ars or Thorns, binding them lightly to the Body ot | 


the Plant, and ſo you have finiſhed the work. 


The Conveniencies of this kind of Planting are, W 
Firſt, That neither Swine, nor Sheep, nor a7 i 


other ſort. of Cattel can annoy your Trees. 
Secondly, You may adventure to ſet the _ 


Plants, being thus rais'd and ſecur'd from the reach 


of Cattle. . 
Thirdly, Vour Trees are faſten'd i in the Hillock: 


gainſt the violence of W inds without Stakes to fret 
and canker them. | 
Fourthly, If the Soil be wet, it is hereby made 
| healthy. | 
Fifthly, If very dry, the Hillock defends them fon 


the outward Heat, 


Sixthly, it prevents! the Couch- grass, which forts ; ; 
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fs, I firſt Years inſenfibly robs moſt Plants in ſandy Grounds 
apt to Graze. And, 


we Laſtly, The grazing Bank will recompence the f 
u; niggardly Farmer for the waſte of his Ditch, which | 
ta MW otherwiſe he will ſorely bethink. : | fo 
the In the ſecond or third Year (by what time your i 


the MW Roots ſpread) the Trench, if the Ground be moiſt or 
to- Seaſon wet, will be near fill'd up again by the 
our W treading of Cattle, for it needs not be cleanſed ; but 
ed then you mvſt renew your Thorns : Vet if the Planter. 
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re be curious, I ſhould adviſe a caſting of ſome ſmall iy 
Al. quantity of rich Mould into the bottom of the Trench 0 
uſt W the ſecond Year, which may improve the Growth, and ih 
ith WW invite the Roots to ſpread. - or Re veg +l 
ch, WF In this manner of Planting, where the Soil is not 1 
re, rich, the exact Planter ſnould add a little quantity to 1 
his each Root of Earth from a frequented High-way, or | 
car W Yard where Cattle are kept. One Load will ſuffice for þ 
be ſix or ſeven Trees, this being much more proper than | 
ere rotten Soil or looſe Earth, the fat Mould beſt agreeing A 
ve) with the Apple-Tree. ED „ . 3 
don The broader and deeper your Ditch is, the higher 1 
zi. N will be your Bank, and the ſecurer your Fence ; but Fl 
al then you muſt add ſome good Earth in the ſecond _ 


rear, aabetare 5 5 © 
I muſt ſubjoin, that only Trees of an upright 
an growth be thus planted in open Grounds, becauſe 
| ſpreading Trees will be ſtill within reach af Cattel as 
ler they increaſe, Nor have I met with any Inconvenience 
ach in this kind of Tranſplanting (which is applicable to 
all ſorts of Trees) but that the Mole and the Ant may 
find ready Entertainment the firſt Year, and ſome- 
fret times impair a weak rooted Plant, otherwiſe it rarely 
ae,, 
ade This manner of Fencing is ſoon executed by an in- 
different Workman, who will eaſily ſet and guard ſix 
on Trees in a Winter's Day, 0 5 
I hall conclude this Point with giving a ſhort ac- 
the count of ſome of the beſt or moſt common ſorts of 
F | | Apples, 
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Apples, Pears and other Fruits that I have met With, 


with ſome Remarks upon the ſeveral forts, in order 
to procure a more exact account of them, which is 
Work that will need more aſſiſtance exactly to per. 
form than I am able to procure at preſent, every 
Country, aad many parts of each Country, having 
ſome ſort of Fruit or other not known in the next; 
and therefore in the mean time the Rule that I {hal 
adviſe moſt to obſerve is, to take an account of the hel 


Bearers, and moſt uſeful ſorts of Fruits, and the par. 


ticular Soils that they thrive and bear belt in. 


Chap. IX. Some further Obſervations concerning 


N _ 


* 


the Untruitfulneſs of Trees. 


; ooo Dunging, Chalking, or Liming of Or. 


chards, are very beneficial to Trees, which when 


0 large draw a great deal of the Heart of the Ground, and 


cannot maintain themſelves with vigour without it, 


Sir Hugh Plat ſays, That if you mix green Co- 


dung and Urine together, and waſh your Trees with 
it, with a Bruſh, once in two or three Months, it wil 


keep Cones, Hares, &c. from barking of them; and 


he ſays likewiſe, that it will deſtroy the Canker. 


A Gentleman near Hereford aſſures me, that hee fe 


ſeveral Hogs about ſome old Apple-Trees that he 
thought had done bearing, and that the next Year it 

had thirty Buſhels of Apples, a piece, off of ſever py 
Tree 
| Root 
| gorat 
| cially 
nerall 
ſtrene 
which I prefer for Trees much before Dung, becaul'Þ Bodie 
it penetrates better to the Roots, and is much to e Kas. 4 
preferr'd for the curing of any of the afore- ment 


mn 


of them; and therefore he was propoſing to me to 
have a moveable Sty, and about it to make a Val 
with Hurdles, to remove from one Tree to another; 
which I cannot but think a very good way, and what 
will be a very great Improvement of all ſorts of Frult: 


Trees, not only to promote their bearing, but 1ike- 


wiſe to cure the Moſs, Canker, and other Infirmitis 
of them, eſpecially ſince this way will fave the Urn, 


lias Pi 
Name 


Th: 
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oned Infirminies; which 1 am confirmed in by a Letter 
| received from concerning the preſerving of 


Fruit-Trees in Kent, which [ ſhall give in his own words. 


colt was formerly (as all Ancient Graziers know) 


4A Cuſtom to keep up and fatten their Oxen in Stalls, 
© in which Earthen-veſlels were placed under the 

| © Planks to ſave the Urinethat came from them: With 
© which Urine ſo ſaved, they waſhed two or three 
times in the Month of March, their molly, canker- 
| * ed, worm-eaten and unſound Trees, and poured 
| © ſome of it to the Roots; and if plenty of it were now | 
| to be had, I do not doubt but that Pippin-Trees 
might be raiſed, made thrive, and flouriſh, as well as 
| © heretofore, „„ . 


* Happening lately to mention this to a Carpenter, 


| © he ſaid he had ſeveral times ſeen at the pulling up of 
| © ſuch old Stalls, ſome that have had a well ſteen'd 
Channel under the Planks, leading to a large ſteined 
| © Receptacle without the Stall, at which he had of- 
| © ten wondred, but could never think the reaſon of 

{© it till I mentioned the aforeſaid ———— ——— 


This uſeful Obſervation l had from near 


Tunbridge, in which part of the Country Apple-Trees 
formerly flouriſhed in ſuch abundance, that Pembury a- 
lias Pippenbury, a Pariſhnot far diſtant, is ſaid to have its 
| Name from the plenty of that Fruit once growing there. 


That Urine isa very beneficial Manure, is confirm- 


ed by Sir Hugh Plat, Dr. Plot, and others, and may 
as well be applied to the Body and Branches of the 
ITtree to cure Cankers, kill Moſs and Worms, as at the 
Root (that is, in moderate quantities) to warm, invi- 
| gorate, and quicken the Circulation of the Sap, eſpe- 
| cially in a cold barren Soil. „„ 
Nor may it be improper here to obſerve, that ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, all Manures differ in goodneſs and 
ſtrength, according to the different kinds or claſſes of 
| Bodies they are made of; as chat vegetable Subſtances, 
vis. Rotten ſtraw, Beans, Graſs, &c. are better (quan- 
Je for quantity) than Marle, Lime, Mud, Sea Sand, 


&c. 
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old Trees of that ſort, but 1 can find no young ones 
to proſper. A Friend of mine tried a great many Ex. 
| periments in Hertfordſhire, about raiſing of them, and 


The Art of Husbandry : Or, 


&c. and that Animal Subſtances, as Urine, Dung of Ii 
Men, Beaſts, and Fowls, Bones, and Horns of Beast: 


burnt or putrefied, Wollen-rags, and the like, areof 
greater ſtrength and nouriſhment than either. 


| I ſhall be glad if this Account may put any upon 
the Trial of raiſing that excellent Fruit the Kentiſh by. 


pen, which elſe, I fear, will be loſt: For l find in ſe. 
veral Orchards both in Kent, Eſſex, and Hertfordſhire, 


could never get them tothrive, tho' he had old Tree 


in the ſame Orchard that grew and bore very will. 


| likewiſe tried ſeveral Experiments my felf, and have 


had young Trees thrive ſo well, as to make many 
Shoots of a Yard-long in a Year, but theſe young 
Shoots were always blaſted the next Year, or canker. 


ed; which makes me think that the Ancients had ſome 


particular way of raiſing of them, that we have loſt the 
Knowledge of, ſo that what is propoſed ſeems very 


| Probable to be the way they did make uſe of: Which 
the Circumſtances of the place not only confirms, but 
the Uſefulneſs of the Matter propoſed, there being 


nothing of greater Advantage, as I have found by Ex- 


perience, than Urine, for the Improvement of all ſorts | 
of Vegetables. - © 
And therefore | am 


ſorry to find the ancient Hus- 


| bandry out- do the preſent; and that ſo uſeful a Materi- 


al as Urine ſhould be ſo much neglected, and general 


let run away to waſte, of which ſo great Advantage 
is made in Flanders, and other parts beyond Sea: con- 


cerning which I have in ſeveral places given an Ac- 
count of its Advantages, „ 
Blood, Soot, and the Dirt of Sinks is good to lay to 
the Roots of Trees, Vines, &c to make them bear. 


lf your Orchard be on dry Ground, to make you! 


about them; eſpecially if you'll mix Sheeps-dung wit 


Trees bear about the beginning of May, when the 
Trees are in the height of their Bloſſom, dig a little 


if J 


| Tyles 
ing to 
on th 


| growl 
ter, cb 
near tl 
Where 
grew 

| Year, 

and ba 
[ miſſin; 
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it, beſtow a Pale-full of Water on every Tree once a, 
Day, till you ſee the Fruit ſet, I know one that did 


o, and ſeldom failed of a Crop. 
| When Fruit-Trees are old and decaying, lop off ſe- 
Lveral of the Boughs, and lay Lime or Chalk to them, 
nd it will cauſe them to ſtrike new Roots, and to 
| thrive, and bear well; it being a renewal of their 
Age. Mr, Moor in his deſcription of Northampton- 
| [hire page 487. ſays an old Orchard of Apple trees 
„ ccowing moſſy and bearing but indifferently, the own- 
er, the beginning of April, disbarked the Trees from 
| near the bottom, almoſt up to the part of the Tree, 

W where the head divides into Branches; and the Bark 
grew again in Summer: and by the latter end of the 
| Year, was firme and ſmooth ; and had a fine thin rind, 
2nd bare every Year after very well; not one of them 
E miſſing. And one in Efex told me of a Pear-Tree 
which he barked, about ſix Inches round; and it oc- 
 caſion'd it to bear every Year tho' it never bore before, 
la manuring of Trees, do not lay it too near the Body, 
but at ſome diſtance, that it may ſoak down to the 
| \maller Roots to nouriſh them, they being as it were 
the Mouths that ſuck in the Nouriſhment for the Trees, 


If you have Vines or Fruit-Trees that run upon the 


| Tyles of any Building, or upon a ſloaping Wall, accard- 
ing to Mr. Fatio's Propoſal, you may ſet Melon glaſſes 
on the Fruit, which will much forward its ripening, 


But from what [ have already mentioned concern. 


ing an Experiment made by a Friend of mine, in my 
former Treatiſe of Husbandry, at pag. 527. concern- 
ing Walls, I cannot but prefer Mr. Langferd's Contri- 
| vance of building of them in the Form of a Semi- circle, 
| which he propoſes to be about eight Yards in circum- 
| ference on the inſide, and about ſix in diameter, which 
| he ſays is found by experience to do well; of which 
opinion, I muſt own my ſelf, eſpecially for Vines, be- 
cauſe they bear only on the Shoots of the ſame Year ; 
| which Shoots are apt to grow upright, which muſt 
' occaſion them to be at a greater diſtance from the 
| | | Wall, | 
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Wall, if they grow upon a floaping Wall, than where Þ of 2 7 
they run parallel to an upright one; and beſides, theſe I Fruit 1 


circular Walls may be conveniently covered, which Nthe W 


will be not only a great Advantage to Vines, in that ¶ ſant ta. 
you may ſecurely let the Grapes hang on the Vines ty Aroma 
ripen, as long as you pleaſe, without any danger fron The 
the Froſts ; but you may alſo by the ſame means, in Ntolour 
the Spring, cover your forward Fruit from being pre. Place, 
judiced by the early Froſts, which ſhould upon other | ſembli 
Walls have Matts or Canvaſs hung before them, from Hand is 
the time of their firſt beginning to bloſſom, until they The 
are well knit or ſet, and for ſome time after, if ou ple, el 
— . ² ²* w Pie, be 
In ordering of Mall- Trees, you may prevent unne. J Baking 
ceſſary Branches, by rubbing or cutting off ſuch Buds W The 
as come forth, where there not convenient room for tinuing 
. EE ERrRE Ei. E partake 
A Gentleman of Hampſhire ſends me word, that he and taſt 
has obſerved but few good Apples to do well in di- other [ 
vers Parts of that Country, except the Golden- Rennt n hes 
xce 


and Coalin, eſpecially on a gravel or ſandy Soil that 
have Springs within three or four Foot of the Surface, Need b 
and that Oaks on ſuch Land thrive very well. well, n 
To which I muſt add, that 1 have obſerved the Winter 
Colden- Rennet, in other places, to thrive on Gravel or {Wb'cat E 
Sandy Land, the beſt of any Fruit-Trees, except 
Plumbs; and in Hampſhire I have met with greater 1. 
riety of Apples of the Golden. Rennet kind, than in [the fide 
any other part of England; and I have obſerved, that i 
moſt of the largeſt ſorts of Apples do beſt on Grave, 
and are the leaſt ſubje& to Moſs or Canker. 
The Red freak is reckoned where it yields the bel 
Cyder, not to grow ſo large as other Fruit-Trees, and = 
therefore it may be planted nearer than other Trees. owed ; 
Chap. X. A Catalogue of Fruits, &c. * g 
1 = 3 Name 
FEE Aromatick or Golden- Ruſſeting hath 00 peſs. 5 
compare, it being of a Gold- colour d Coat un: ¶ pf a goc 
der a Rullet Hair, hath ſome Warts om it, its Fen Kitchen 


3 
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from F 
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of a yellow colour, its form of a flattiſh round. This : \ 
Fruit is not ripe till after Micbaelmas, but keeps over la 
me Winter; and is, without diſpute, the moſt plea- k 
fant taſted Apple that grows, having a moſt delicate | 
Aromatick reliſh, and melting in the Mouth. l! 
The Orange Apple, ſo call'd from its likeneſs in 
colour and form to an Orange, deſerves the next 
. place, having a fine rough Gold-colour'd Coat, re- 
„ W{nmbling the Golden Pippen, only fairer, keeps long, 
„and is of a very pleaſant taſte. h ? 
Ihe Golden Pippin is ſmaller than the Orange-Ap- . 
ple, elſe much like it in colour, taſte and long keep- 4 
ing, being the beſt of Apples for Cyder, Eating and 
. {Wbaking, 190 8 
f | The Ruſſet Pearmain is a very pleaſant Fruit con- 
jr Wtioving long on the Tree, and in the Conſervatory, 
partakes both of the Ruſſeting and Pearmain in colour 
e and taſte, the one ſide being generally Ruſſet, and the 
ier freak likea Pearmain. s. 
„ The Pearmain, whereof there are ſeveral ſorts, is 
ar Wo excellent an Apple and ſo well known, that no more 
Weed be ſaid of it; only the larger ſort keeps not ſo 
well, neither is the Summer Pearmain ſo good as the 
e MW Winter ; they are all good Cyder-Apples, but no 
or Wercat Bearers. ne 3 „ 
n ” Pippins are of ſeveral ſorts, and take their Name 
. from the ſmall Spots or Pips that uſually appear on 
5 the ſides of them, Some are call'd Stone Pippins from 
their obdurateneſs; ſome are calld Kentiſh Pippins, 
becauſe they are a Fruit that agrees well with that Soil; 
others are call'd French Pippins, having their original 
from France; which is the beſt bearer of any of theſe 
nd Ports of Pippins, the Holland Pippin from the ſame | 
es. kauſe, and the Ruſſet Pippin from its Ruſſet hve, with 
— Avers others denominated from the ſeveral places of 
their growth, but ſuch as are diltinguiſh'd by the 
Names of Grey and White Pippins, are of equal good- 
be deſs. They are generally a very pleaſant Fruit, and 
en [bf a good juice, fit for the Table, Conſervatory or 
5 == but they are flender bearers The 


is of a good, firm and yellow Fleſh; and an Extraor- 


many other Fruit-trees are. 


not do well for Cyder without it. I likewiſe met 


yellow, both inſide and out. The Royal- Apple is allo! 


good Apple, the Roſe- Apple, Cotton Apple,the Sage -A 
comme 


„ 
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The Golden Rennet is a very pleaſant and fair Fruit, 
of a yellow Fleſh, and the beſt of bearers for all ſorts 


of Soil, of which there are two forts, the large for} 


and the ſmall ; the ſmalleſt keeps the beſt, and is the 


beſt flavour'd, but the other is a mealy Apple if kept 


after November, and neither of them good Cyder-Ap. 


ples alone; but Mr. Worlidge commends them if mixd 


with the Red ſtreak, They fell well in the Marker, 


and are good eating Apples during the firſt part d 


was. EEE PE 
We have in Eſſex an Apple call'd a Snow Apple, 


which is an extraordinary certain bearer on the light 
brick Earths, but a very ordinary Apple of its kind; 


yeu for its conſtant bearing I cannot but value it, for 


I had rather have any indifferent Apples, than none 
at all. „ | 


There is alſo in Hertfordſhire an Apple much reſen- 
bling a Gennet-Moil, which they call a Wiltſhire; iti 
both a good bearer and a good Cyder-Apple, 

The Leather-coat or Golding Ruſſeting, as fome 
call it, is a very good Winter Fruit, laſts long, and 


dinary good bearer, and not ſo Subject to Moſs s 
The Bartlet Queening, is a very good Cyder Apple, 
eſpecially if mixed with the Golden Rennet, which wil 


with in my Neighbourhood a Tellow- Qucening, which 
is a very juicy Apple, and one of the richelt taſted 
Apples that ever I met with, I call it a Queering,becatl 


exactly of the ſame ſhape, but for colour is wholl 


the Gaunt-Apple, Kentiſh-Codlin, Powel- Apple, Volt. 


The Green Ruſſeting is a tough and hard Fruit tu 
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laſts Iong. 1 : 
The Red Rvſſeting is of a lefſer ſize, long laſting 
and are all of them ofa pleaſant Reliſa, 
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Very much commended alſo. 
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The Sharp Ruſſeting is an extraordinary bearer, 
and a good Cyder, and keeping Apple. 


The 7obn Apple, or Deux-Ans, ſo called Foes 4 its 
| continuing two Years before it periſheth, is a good te- 


lied ſharp. Apple the Spring following, when moſt 


other Fruit is ſpent, they are fit for the Cyder Plan- 
| tations being great Bearers, and though dry Fruit, 
| they yield very. good Juice, but muſt be ground be⸗ 


ibs 


fore January. Theie is a Summer John apple, that is 


The Marigold Apple, ſo called from its belug 


marked in even Stripes in the Form of a Marigold; 
| ſometimes the Onion Apple, from the reddiſh brown 
Colour reſembling a well coloured Onion; ſometimes 
{called the Kate Apple, and ſometimes Fubr's Pearmain, 
from its likeneſs to a Pearmain, is a very good Fruit, 
J boag laſting, and fir for the Table, Conſervatory, 
Kitchen, or Preſs, yielding a very good Juice ; it 
bears every other Vear, even to Admiration: There 
is another ſort of them called Summer Marigolds. ' 
| The Harvey Apple, and the round Ruſſert Harvey, 
are very pleaſant F cult, and good Cyder Apples, but 
are no good bearers, 


The Queen Apple; thoſe that are of the Summer 


kind, are good Cyder Apples mixed with others, be- 
ling of themſel ves ſweet: The Winter Queening i is 
good for the Table. 

| The Paradiſe Apple is a curious Fruit produced by 
grafting a Pearmain on a Quince. 


The Pome-Roy is a Fruit of good taſte, a pulpy 


Subſtance, but not yiclding much Jaice. 


The Pome-warer is an ind: fferent good laſting Fruit. 


| The Golden Doulet, or Golden Ducket, is much 
commendec. 
The Weſtbury Apple, taking i its Name from Weſtbury 
Wn Hampſhire, from hence they arc much diſperſed 


into the adjacent Parts, is, as Mr. Worlidge lays, one 


ſof the moſt ſolid Apples that grows, of a rough Rind 
and obdurate Fleſh, kharp and quick taſte, laſts long, 
5 701 II. a and 
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eſpecially if mixed with the Golden Rennet, which will 
not do well for Cyder without it. I likewiſe met 
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The Golden Rennet is a very pleaſant and fair Fruit, 
of a yellow Fleſh, and the beſt of bearers for all ſorts 


of Soil, of which there are two forts, the large ſort 


and the ſmall ; the ſmalleſt keeps the beſt, and is the 


beſt flavour'd, but the other is a mealy Apple if kept 


after November, and neither of them good Cyder-Ap. 
ples alone; but Mr, Morlidge commends them if mixd 
with the Red ſtreak, They fell well in the Marker, 
and are good eating Apples during the firſt part d 


We have in Eſſex an Apple call'd a Snow Apple 
which is an extraordinary certain bearer on the light 


brick Earths, but a very ordinary Apple of its kind; 
yeu for its conſtant bearing I cannot but value it, for 
Thad rather have any indifferent Apples, than none 
-atall.- 5 


There is alſo in Hertfordſhire an Apple much reſem- 

bling a Gennet-Moil, which they call a Miliſbire; itis 

both a good bearer and a good Cyder-Apple, 
The Leather-coat or Golding Ruſſeting, as fone 


call it, is a very good Winter Fruit, laſts long, and 
is ofa good, firm and yellow Fleſh; and an Extraor- 


dinary good bearer, and not ſo Subject to Moſs a 
many other Fruit-trees are. 
The Bartlet Queening, is a very good Cyder Appl, 


with in my Neighbourhood a Teſlow. Queening, whil 
is a very juicy Apple, and one of the richeſt taſtel 
Apples that ever I met with, [ call it a Queering,becavk 


exactly of the ſame ſhape, but for colour is who 
yellow, both inſide and out. The Royal- Apple is alſo 
good Apple, the Roſe- Apple,Cotton Apple, the Sage - 40", 
the Gaunt- Apple, Kentsſh-Codlin, Powel- Apple, Vis. 

The Green Ruſſeting is a tough and hard Fruit tn 
laſts long, Ea 
The Red Rvſſeting is of a leſſer ſize, long lain 


and are all of them of a pleaſant Reliſh, 
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uit, The Sharp Ruſſeting is an extraordinary bearer, 
Orts and a good Cyder, and keeping Apple. 

lon The John Apple, or Deux- Ans, 10 called from its 
the WF continuing two Years before it periſheth, is a good te- 


Kepr WY liſhed ſharp. Apple the Spring following, when moſt 
Ap. other Fruit is ſpent, they are fit for the Cyder Plan- 
d cations being great Bearers, and though dry Fruit, 
ket, i they yield very. good Juice, but muſt be ground be- 


it a i fore January. Theie is a Summer John A pple, that is 
very much commended alſo. 

| The Marigold Apple, fo called from its belog 
marked in even Stripes in the Form of a Marigold ; 

| ſometimes the Onion Apple, from the reddiſh brown 
Colour reſembling a well-coloured Onion; ſometimes 
| called the Kate Apple, and ſometimes John's Peormain, 
from its likeneſs to a Pear main, is a very good Fruit, 
long laſting, and fir for the Table, Conſervatory, 
kitchen, or Preſs, yielding a very good Juice , it 
| bears every other Year, even to Admiration : There 


ple, 
tht 
ind; 
for 
100e 


ſem- 
il is 


ſome is another ſort of them called Summer Marigolds. 

ad The Harvey Apple, and the round Ruſſet Harvey, 
a0. Mare very pleaſant F rult, and good Cyder Apples, but 
[s ere no good bearers. 


| The Queen Apple; thoſe that are of the Summer 
kind, are good Cyder Apples mixed with others, be- 


mo 
l ing of themſelves ſweet: The Winter Queening i * 


wil 


mei good for the Table. 

ich The Paradiſe Apple is a curious Fruit produced by 
oſtedMgrafting a Pearmain on a Quince. 

cle The Pome-Roy is a Fruit of good taſte, a pulpy 
ol Subſtance, but not yiclding mach Jaice. 
oa The Pome-witer is an indifferent good laſting Fruit. 
%, The Golden Doulet, or Golden Ducker, is much 
1, commended. 


The Weſtbury Apple, taking | its Name from Weſtbury 
in Hampſhire, from whence they are much diſperſed 
into the adjacent Parts, is, as Mr. Worlidge ſays, one 
of the moſt ſolid Apples that grows, of a "Tough Rind 
and obdurate Fleſh, ſharp and quick taſte, lalts long, 


that 


ſtink, 
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and yields a very excellent and plentiful Juice, making 


Cyder equal to the belt of Fruits; 
chen, few or none exceed it. 
The Gilliflower Apple is of a pleaſant reliſh and 


long laſting, of a thick Rind, hard Core, ſtriped, and 


a good Cyder Apple, making: an excellent mixture. 


Tube Margaret Apple is the beſt and moſt early, U- 
ſually ripe about St. Margaret's Day in June; it is a 


fair and beautiful Fruit, of a pleaſant taſte and (cent, 
and deſerves a more general Propagation. 
The Jenneting is next to be eſteemed, as well for 
its early ripening as its pleaſant taſte. 
The Devonſhire Quarrington 1 is alſo a very fine early 
Apple. 
he Summer Pippin is a very pleaſant Apple in 
colovr and taſte, yielding a delicate Juice. 
The Creeper is an Apple ſo called from the Tree, 


which grows low, and tralleth its Branches near the 


_ Grovnd. 


tle musked ; 
afterwards. produces abundance, and is ripe the be. 


The Ladies A pple i is very beauithd. and beginsto be 


good about December, and laſts till March and April; it 
is a great bearer, and never wrinkles with keeping, 


The Ladies Thigh is a kind of Ruſſeting in ſhape 
and colour, with a very juicy and tender Pulp, alit- 
its Tree is very long before it bears, but 


2inning of July, 


The Violet Apple i is of a whitiſh ground Colour, 4 i 


little ſpeckled in thoſe parts that are from the Sun, bat 
{triped with a deep Red on the Sunny fide ; the Pulp 
is very fine and delicate, and is to be eaten as ſoon a 
gathered, tho' it will continue good till Chriſtmas. 

The Codling, ſo called from the uſe it is put unto, 
makes a good Summer Cyder, and is a good bearer, 
either in Hedges or Standards. 


The Claret Wine Apple is fair, and yields plenty, if 


of a pleaſant ſharp Juice, from whence it takes its 
Name; being well ordered, it excells moſt other CJ. 
ders eſpecially witha mixture of ſweet Apples. Th 


and for the Kits 
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The White Wining is a ſmall white Apple, and a 


good bearer, the Fruit juicy and pleaſant, but ſoon 


R periſhing, and the Cyder made thereof ſmall. 
The King Apple, tho? not common, yet is by ſome 


edeemed ah excellent Apple, and preferred before the 


| Jenneting; 
| The Famaguſta is alſo in the number of the beſt of 
| early Apples. 


] he Giant Apple is a large Fruit, well taſted, and 


te beſt of any Summer Apple for the Kitchen, 

| The Bontra- due, or Good Houſe- wife, is the largeſt 
of Apples, a great bearer, good for the Kitchen. It 
| makes good Summer Cyder. 

| The Cat's-head, by ſome called the Go no-further, 
is a very large Apple, and a good bearer. 


The Spicing Apple, of al Apples that are marked 


Red, is the meaneſt. 

| The Gennet Moil is a pleafant and neceſſary Freit in 
| the Kitchen, and one of the beſt der Apples, and a 
| good bea rer. 

| The White Mult is a very pleaſant Apple, yielding 
great plenty of Vinous Liquor, bearing this Name in 


| Herefordſhire, and is thought by ſome to be the ſame | 


with the Golden Rennet in Hamp/hire. 

| The Red Muſt is alſo of the oe Nature. 

| The Fox Whelp is eſteemed among the choice Cy- 
der Fruits. 

| The Bromsbury Crab, altho little better than the 
common, yet kept on heaps 'til] Chriſtmas, yields a 
brisk excellent Cyder, and very ſtrong. 


| Eleots are Apples much in requelt in the Cyder 
Countries for their excellent Liquor, but not known 


by that Name in ſeveral patts of England. 

The stocken, or Stoken Apple is likewiſe in eſteem 
there, altho' not known d y that Name in many places. 
Ihe Bitter Scale is an Ay le much eſteemed of in 


the mixture or aſſiſtance of any other. 


The Dean's Apple is there well eſteemed of for the 


ſame reaſon, U 2 As. 


Cyder it e without 
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tis a very plentiful bearer, hath a Rheniſh Wine fa. 


Apples ſhould be hoarded a little within Doors; "and , 


low, is an extraordinary bearer. 


Drink that they are worthy to be recovered into uſe, 
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As alſo is the Pleaſantine, perhaps the ſame with | the 1 
our Marigold. | thoſe 
The Pureling, its Name is not uſual, but in the ſame TI. 
parts. 
The Underleaf, whoſe Cyder is beſt at two Years, 


your, the very beſt of all Cyders of this kind ; the | 


the longer you would keep your Cyder, the longer f 
you muſt hoard your Fruit. 
A long pale Apple called the Coleing, about Lad. 


The Arier Apple, a conſtant bearer, , making a ſtrong 
and laſting Cyder ; ſome call them Richards, fone 
Grange Apples; and indeed they make ſo excellent; 


The Olive, well known about Ludlow, may, I con- 
ceive, be accounted among the Winter Cyder Apples, 
of which it is the conſtant Report, ſays Mr. Eve), 
that a Hogſhead of the Fruit will yield an Hogſhcadot 


ö Scent : 


Fillets, whereof alſo there are the dummer and the that tf 


; Winter, in very high eſteem for the delicate Vinos Th. 


Liquor they yield. The Summer Fillet for the preſent, Wyieldi: 


very luſcious, but if ground more early, it is more c 


and the Winter Fillet for laſt ing Cyder. | Trees 

The Red-ſtreak, of all Cyder F rvit, hath obtained : 
the Preference, being but a kind of Wilding, and tho 
kept long, yet is never pleaſing to the Palate; the 
are ſeveral ſorts of them, the Summer and the Wit | 
ter, the Yellow and the Red, and the more green Rel. g 
ſtreak: Some ſorts of them have red Veins runnig 


thro? the whole Body of the Fruit, which is eſteemel 


ta give the Cyder made thereof the richeſt Tindut 4 
if they are kept 'till mellow; the Cyder at firſt WI 


The Quince Apple, fo called from its Colour, 151 1 
good Table Fruit as well as Cyder Apple. | 
The Nouſuch is a long laſtiog Fruit. 
The Sages: Bit is a Ling Apple for 158 7 ; 
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vit the Tree, or its Name, proper to Worceſterſhire, and 
| thoſe parts. 

ame The Peeling is a laſting Apple, makes very good 
| Cyder, agrees well with this Air, and is a good bearer. 

ars; The Oaken-pin, ſo called from its hardneſs, is a 

fla. MW laſting Frvit, yields excellent Liquor, and is near the 

the FW nature of the Weſtbury Appl-, tho' not in Form. 


and The Greening is of a colour green, and keeps to a 


"ger W ſecond Year, and is a good Apple. 
1 Lording is a fair, green, and ſhar p Apple, a. con- 
Lud. ſtant bearer, being a bardy Fruit, for the Kitchen only. 


Sweet Apples there are of ſeveral ſorts, and their 


'ong W Names change in every place, ſo that they are rather 
ome Wknown by their Colour and Size than their Names; 
ta there is one called the Honey-comb in ſome places, 
le. FW which is a fair Apple, and mixed with other Fruit 
con: makes admirable Cyder ; ſo doth the ſmall Ruſſet 
ples, WF ſweet Apple, whoſe Tree is always Cankery. 

cn, Pome-appeaſe is an Apple newly propagated, the 
add Fruit is ſmall and pleaſant, and yields no unpleaſant 


LScent; the Tree is a good bearer, and it is ſuppoſed | 


_ this is that which is called the Lady's Longing. 


Pielding no Bloſſoms as is uſual with other Apple 
Trees, nor hath the Fruit in it any Core or Kernel, 

In thele reſembling a Fig, and differing from other 
Apples, yet is a good Table Fruit, and laſting, 

Tue Sodom Apple, or Bloody Pippen, is a Fruit of 


| good Apple. 
The Muſcovy Apple i is a good Winter Fruit, and a 
great Curioſity, for that it is tranſparent. | 


Winter; it is a fair Apple, and a 800d hearer, but the 
Fruit not long laſting; it makes indifferent Cyder; 
he Winter Belle Bon is much to be preferred to the 
Fummer in every reſpecd. 
{4 The Pear Apple is a curious pleaſant apple of a 
, nu Fough Coat, but is no good bearer, | 
' tk ? U 3 | There 


The Fig-apple is alſo newly propagated, the Tree 


more than ordinary dark Colour, and is eſteemed a 


Belle and Bon are of two ſorts, the Summer and 
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There are alſo the Apples called Eſquire Vernon; 


Apple, the Grutchling, the Pear Ruſſet, the Stoak Ap. 


ple, the Suffolk Apple, which are much commended 


tor the Table and Kitchen. 
ple, the Thrift Apple, and the | 


The Pell-mell Ap 
Winter Glory, are very good laſting Apples. 


Crabs, when kept till they are mellow, may be | 


reckoned amongſt Apples, and being ground with 


other mellow Fruit, do much inrich the Cyder, and ig 


the beſt refiner of toul Cyder. J 
. The Caſtard Parſley hole, the William, the Cardi. 


nal, the Short-ſtart, the Winter Red, the Cheſnut Ap. 


July; 


ple, and the Great Belly, are in many places Apples 
of eſteem, but being not acquainted with them | can 


_ only name them. Many more there are both French 


and Evgliſh, which either are not made familiar to us, 


or elſe are peculiar only to ſome Places, or their Names 


changed in moſt Counties, or elſe are of ſmall account, 


v bich to enumerate would be tedious ang uſeleſs. 


 _—"_=_ 
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Chap. XI 0 Pears... 


HE next in eſtcem are Pears, ſo called from 
their Pyramidical Form, whereof there are ſo 
great variety, that the Kitchen and Table may befur- 


Niſhed throughout the Year with different Species. 


The early Suſan is the firſt ripe, being a ſwal 
round Pear, little bigger than a large Cherry, thc 
Colour is green, and the Taſte pleaſant. 

The Margaret, the Maudlin, the Cluſter Pear, the 
Lenthal Primet, the Sugar, the Madera, the Gree! 
Royal, July Pear, St. Laurence, Green Cheſil, and ma- 
ny other early Pears are in eſteem ſor the Tables in 
but after them you have 
The Windſor, the Gteen- field, the Summer Burga- 


mot, the Orange, the Sovereign, ſeveral ſorts of Ka. 


tharines, whereof the Red Katharing | is the beſt, the 
Dcnny Pear, Pruſſia Pear, Summer Popperin, Lording 


Pear, Summer Bon Chrefticn, the Orange Burgam®!, 
Hampdens 


* is 3 * * 4 2 * q CS ct * N 9 ** 2 _ * F? . * n N , ” * " 
“ a Cain aunt GEE Ig tr 2 | * 
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Hampden's Bur gamot, Bezy de Hery; the violet pear, 
p- the Painted Pear, ſo called from its delicate ſtriped 
Colours; the Roſewater Pear, the Shortneck, ſo cal- 
[ed from the ſhortneſs of its Form and Tail; the Bin- 
feld, or Dove Pear, the great Muck Pear, the great 
| Roflet of Remes, Amadotte ; the Rouſelet Norwich 
W car, the Pomegranate Pear, ſo called from its hape, 
and the Edward Pear very pleaſant; the Meola ala 
Busk, Crown Pear, St. Michael's pear, Carliſle Pear, 
os Roſhea, eſteemed an extraordinary Pear, King Kathas 
di. tine, Rouſelet Petit, Rouſclet Haſtife, Musk Blanquet, 
\p- Dove, Musk Burgamot, Queen Pear, W hite Robert, 
les and the deſirable Pear, are all very good Table Fruit 
can for their Seaſon before or at Michaelmas. 
ch The Bevre du Roy is eſteemed for the Table the beſt 
of all Summer Pears ; tis a fair brown Pear and ex- 
nes cellent in its Seaſon, melting i in the Mouth, and thence 
nt, called the Butter Pear, and bears well againſt a Wall. 
The green Bævre Pear is more Sreen and larger than 
— the former. 
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The Lewis Pear, or by Gs the Maiden-heart, is * 


| | very good bearer, and the beſt of all Pears to dry. 
om F The Bloody Pear is a good Pear, taking i its Name 


ſo © from the Red Juice it hath within its Skin, and is a ve- 


ur- W ry great Curioſity. 
| The Engliſ Warden, the French Warden, 404 the 
1 great Spaniſ Warden, the White Warden, the Stone 
the Pear, the Arundel Pear, the Biſhop's Pear, the Caw 
Pear, Winter Musk Caſhurine, the Lady Hatton's Pear, 
the the Quince Pear, the Davis Pear, Malborne Pear, the 
en Red Roman Warden, the Green Warden and Winter 
n:. Norwichare excellent baking Pears, _ 
in The great black Pear of Worceſter or Perkinſon's 


Warden bears well againſt a Wal, they uſually- 


a- weighing twenty Qunces, or more, and being twice 
'«- © baked with Sugar exceed moſt Freics. 

he The Diego Pear, Monſieur John, the Gilliflower Pear, 
ro Pear Royal, Bowden Musk, French Violet Mogul Pear, 


, Virgo, Lair „Sovereign Pear, Okenbur Pear, the white 
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Worceſter Rouſelet-durine, 
Pear de Lyons, a rare winter Pear for the Table; the 
Burgamot Bougee, Rowling Pear, Balſam Pear, luſter | 
Pear, Emperor's Pear, Queen- hedge Pear, Frith Pear, 


Montpelier Imperial Pear 


Brunſwick Pear, Bing's Pear, Winter Poppering, 


Thorn Pear; the Portail, the Nonſuch Rae Wie 


ter Katharine, Clave Pear, Lambert Pear, Ruſſet Pear, 


Saffron Pear, 'the Petworth Pear, or Winter Windſo, 


Winter Burgamot, Pound Pear, and Hundred Pong 


Pear, Long Burgamot, Burncat, "Lady Pear, Ice Pear, 


Dead- man's Pear, Bell Pear, the Squab Pear, Spindle 


Pear, Dogoniere, Virgin, Gaſcoign Burgamot, Scarlet 
pear, and Stopple Pear, all are very good Winter 


Pears, and keep throughout the old Vear. 


pears that uſually keep until the ſucceeding Spring 
are the Bon Chreſtien, the beſt of Winter Pears; the 


great Surrein, ar Serene, Little Dagobert, the Double 


Bloſſom Pear, the longeſt liver of all, and takes very 
well in the Spring ; the Oak Pear, the great Kalt. 
ville, the little Black Pear of Worceſter. | 

_ Pears that are eſteemed for their Vinous Juice i in 
making of Perry in Worceſterſhire, and thoſe adjacent 


Parts, are the Red and Green Squaſh Pears, the Jon 


Pear, the green Harpary, the Drake Pear, the Mary 


Pear, the Lullam Pgar ; but above the reſt are e- 


- ſteemed the Bosbury, and the Bareland Pears, the 


White and Red Horſe Pears, and above all, that 
which is moſt commended is the Turgovian Pear oo 


tioned by Mr. Evelyn. 


When 1 lived in Hertfordſhire, a poor Man brought 
me three or four Buſhels of ſmall Pears, which weile 
very ſmall, hardly ſo big as the ſmalleſt Crabs, having 


ſomething of a muskiſh Flavour, though with it ſo 
rough a taſte that the Hogs would hardly eat them; 


which made me think them a good Perry Pear, and 
accordingly | made Perry of them, which was ſo rouph 
the firſt Year that no Body would drink it: But 
found that as the roughneſs wore off, the fine Flavour 


increaſed, ſo that at four Years of Age it had the co- 
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lour of Canary and was as ſtrong, and had as fine a 


C {:your, being valued by all that taſted: it before it; 


but the Man that brought them me dying before I 
kae the excellency of my Liquor, I could not be fo 
certain of the Pear, as I might if I had had his Dire- 


| tions, there being three or four Trees cut down in 

th: Field where he gathered them. Since, I got ſome 

| Grafts of a Pear juſt like it for ſhape and taſte, which 

I believe to be the ſame; but the Frees I have raifed 
being not yet big enough to furniſh me with Pears to 

make the trial of their Juice, 1 cannot be poſitive af it 
till they do, which I mention only to adviſe others to 
more caution when they meet with any rarity of this 
kind. e F 


— 


2 


Chap. XII. Of Cherries. 


| TN the next place the Cherry is admitted to be a 


Fruit of general Uſe, eſpecially for the Palate, and 


for the Conſervatory. They are ripe on the Trees 

but three Summer Months, May, June, July, after- 
W wards to be had only in the Conſervatory. . 
In May the Cherries then ripe are uſually ſo called 
from the Name of the Month, the Duke and Arch- 
duke, againſt a good Wall, are moſt Years ripe before 
the end of this Month. . J 
ln June are ripe the White, Red, Black, and Bleed- 
ing Hearts, Lukeward, one of the beſt of Cherries, the 
Early Flanders, the Cluſter Cherry bearing three, four, 
or five vſually on a Stalk, the White Spaniſh Cherry, 
the Amber Cherry, the Black Orleans, the White OT- 
leans, Nonſuch, the Spaniſh Black and the Naples, 


In July uſually ſucceed the late Flanders, commonly 


„ called Engliſh Cherries, Carnations, a delicate Fruit for 
the Table or Conſervatory ; Morella, or the Great 
| Bearer, being a black Cherry fir for the Conſervato- 
{ry before it be through ripe, but 'tis bitter eaten raw, 
- only it is to be eſteemed being the laſt Chercy that 

hangs on the Tree, the Morocco Cherry, Great Am- 


DEF, 
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ber, the Egriot, Bigarreaux, the Prince Royal, the W the Re 
Portugal Cherry, the King's Cherry, the Crown Cher. White. 
ry and the Biquar, both ill Bearers, the Great Purple W plumb, 
Cherry one of the beſt and lateſt Cherries, anda good MW plumb, 
Bearer, the Ounce Cherry, ſo called from its fairneſs, W ocher | 
the Dwarf Cherry, ſo called from the ſmallneſs of it; I certain 
Twigs and Fruit; there is alſo, the common Black W The 
Cherry much in eſteem for its Phyſical Properties. W Friars 
— — —ͤ— _ — 89 Muſſel 
Chap. XIII. Of Plumbs. ficke 

Here is great variety of Plumbs, and they are al. | 5 


ſo appropriated to ſeveral Uſes; they continue 


longer on the Trees than Cherries, and are by ſome e. 


ſteemed a more pleaſing, but not ſo wholſome a Fruit, 
The firſt ripe are the Red, Blue, and Amber pi. 


mordian Plumb, the Violet, Red, Blue, and Amber, 


the Matchleſs, the black Damaſcen, the Morocco, the 
Barbary, the Myrobalan, the Apricock Plumb, a deli- 
cate Plumb that parts clean from the Stone, the Cinns- 


mon Plumb, the King's Plumb, the Spaniſh, the Lady | 


Elizabeth's Plumb, the great Mogul, and the Tawny 


Plumb. 


After them are the White, Red, and Black Pear 


 Plumbs, the two former little worth, but the Blacka 


pleaſant Fruit, the Green Oſterly Plumb, the Muſſel 


Plumb, one of the beſt of Plumbs, the Catalonia Plumb, 


much like the former, the White Prunella, the Black 


Prunella, the Bonum Magnum a fair yellowiſh green 
Plumb, excellent for the Kitchen and Conſervatory, 


| any o 
the Wheaten Plumb, the Laurence Plumb an ill taſted Th 
Fruit, the Bole Plumb, the Cheſton Plumb, the Queen 

Mother Plumb, one of the beſt ſort, the Diapered WF Th 
Plumb, the Marbled Plumb, and the Blue Marbled, the than! 
Damaſco Plumb, the Foderingham Plumb, the Blue and Th 
Green Podrigon, and the White, not ſo good a Fruit, ¶ the ce 
the Verdoch good only ro preſerve, the Peach Plum, Nis alſe 
the Imperial Plumb one of the largeſt of Plumbs, the : Wy 

inds 


Giant Plumb, the Denny Plumb, the Turkey Elk 3 
| 5 | „ Vaton 
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Ine Red. White, and Green Peaſcod Plimbs, the = 


. BM White, Yellow, and Red Date Piumbs, the Nutmeg 


plumb, the Great Anthony, the une Plumb, the Prince + 
Plumb, the laſt ripe and good for ſeveral Utes. Many 
other ſorts of Plumbs there are whoſe Names are un- 
certain, and are therefore here omitted. 
There are ſeveral other ſorts of Plumbs, as the 

L Friars Plumb, Becket Plumb, Cbryſtal Plumb, White 
| Moſſel, White Prunella, French White Nutmeg Cathd- 
lick Plumb, Turkey Plumb, Amber Plumb, and the Graſs 
Plumb, all of them curious and well taſted Fruits, 
There are two ſorts of Damaſcens, the Black which| is 
the moſt uſeful and beſt of all Plumbs, and the White 
| which is not ſo good as the Red: Theſe are natural to 
our Englifh Soil, as are the: White and Black Bullace, 


. W whercot the White are pleaſant in OGober.and Novem- 


ber, and the Black neceſlary for the Kitchen in Pecem- 
cer, they uſually hauging on the Trees till Chriſtmas. 

| There i is alſo a Cornelian Plumb. or Cherry, which 
may be increaſed by Layers, and will ſometime grow 
ot Slips or Branches; alſa of the Stones only, they 
will lie ſometimes x a Year | in the Grounth bade _ 
come up. | Bn lt 


4 ny 


— 


Chas ; XI V. 07 ere Prater; 22 
HE Apricot, ſo called from Apricus, delighting in in 


| and. N, echarimes. 
T. the Sun, is a kind of Plumb, but far N 
any of che former in every reſpect; whereof 
The Algier Apricot is the earlieſt ripe; ĩt is al 
round and yellow Fruit, ripe in June. | 
+ The Maſculine: Apricot | is a better and earlier Fruit 
than the former, but not ſo good a bearer. . 
I be long W bite, and Orange Apricot differ from 
we common Apricot, as their Names tell you; there 
Fs alſo the Turkey Apricot. . 
Ihe Green Roman Apricot is the largeſt of al the 
: nd, and therefore beſt for the Kitchen and Conſer- 
| vator! . Gum 
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all of them very curious Fruit. 
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Gum is hurtful to Apricots and Peaches, and ſhould 


be taken off ro the quick, and ſome Cow-dung clap. 


ped on the Wound, wraping of it round with ſome 
Ligen, which tie on with Pack- thread. 


1 4 , * 


mm 


Chap. Xv. Of Peaches. 


aches, from the French Name Peſche, are of longer 
continuance than Apricots, and ol a more 1 


noble Guſt and Flavour. 


The moſt early are the Nutmeg, both White and 
Red, the Troy Peach, next the Savoy Peach, Iſabel, 


Perf ian, the White Monſieur, Newington Bellice Peach 


to be preferred to the former, the Queen Peach, the 
Magdalen Peach, and the Double Bloſſom Peach. 
After theſe come the Rambouillet, the Musk Peach, 


and the Violet Musk, both uſually eſteemed the beft of 
Peaches, the Crown Peach, the Roman Peach, Man 


Peach \ Quince Peach, Grand Carnation „Portugal Peach, 


| Bourdeaux Peach, late Newington Des Pot being ſpot. 


ted, Verona, Smyrna, Pavia Peach, and the Coleraine 


Peach ; one of the lateſt is the Bloody Monſieur, an 
excellent Peach, very Red within and without. 


FThe Aodena; Orleans, Red Peach, Morello Peach, Na. 


from the Stone, 
There are ſeveral other forts of Peaches, as the 4. 


rundel, the Admirable, the Sion Peach, the Vorder 
Peach, the superintendant, the Eaton peach, the La i 
rence Peach, the AMauntaban, the Perſick, the Minion, che 


Perprice, the Supreme Peach, and the Arabian Peach 


| hath lately gained the Reputation of being the bel 


of Peaches. N 
Of Malacotounes, as much as to fay, Apples with 
Cotton on them; there are two or three forts, but be.. 


ing late ripe, and old Fruit , they are not much valbedd 


Necctarines. of the favour and taſte of Nectar, art : 


very pleaſant Fruit, whereof the Red Roman 8 s 5 
ire 
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varra and Alberges are very good. Fr ruit, and come clea 1 


the Way of Improving of Land. 
faireſt, and by moſt eſteemed the beſt and moſt deli- 


ca cte Fruit for its guſt, that this Iſland yields: By ſome 


the Muroy is preferred, by others the Tawny, neither 
| of them ſo large as the Red Roman. 

| The Red or Scarlet Nectarine is by many much e- 
| ſteemed, becauſe it leaves the Stone. 

| Beſides all which, there are the Great Green, the 


Little Green, the Cluſter, the Yellow, the White, the 
| Paper White, the Painted, the Ruſſet, the Genoa, the 
Aegol, the Perſi an, and the Orbine Nectarines chat are 
very good Fruit. 

| Peaches thrive and bear beſt in a moiſt Soil, and 
therefore they ſhould be well watered if planted on 
dry Land, Stones of Peaches will produce Trees, that 
will bear Peaches ſometimes better than the Peaches 
out of which the Stones were taken, by which means 
the Gardiners by ſetting many Stones have raiſed 
new Sets, but this cannot be ſo. well practiſed by pri- 
vate Perſons, becauſe Peach Trees ſo raiſed, will be 
longer before they bear than thoſe which are inocu- 
Flated ; and becauſe, though ſome prove better, yet 
many prove worſe, and ſo there is a hazard run in not 
filling of the Walls with 5 Fruit. : 


3 
1 08 3 


—— 


Chap. XVI. 07 Quinces, 


is IT HE Portugal Apple Quince is eſteemed the beſt ; 


on boiled 
Te Portugal Pear Quince i is much like the former, 
| The in its form. 


t is a large E Fruit, tender, pleaſant, and 


The Barbary Quince is leſſer than the other, as is 


the Engliſh Quince, which is a harſh Fruit, and covered 

with a Down or Cotton. 

|} TheLyon's Quince is a large Yellow, and the W 
[| pick, Quince a large White, both very good; but all 
Jaterior to the two firſt ſorts, | | 


Chap. 
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Tee very much to the proof and gromtkh 


and injurious Branches, and alſo to the making of i 


to leſſen the Roots by taking of it up, you muſt take ; 


Wall Trees are to be pruned in Summer, and il IT 
Jah, to take off the ſuperfluous Sprigs or Shoots of fe 


Trees that put forth large Shoots that impede FS: 


be Art of Husbandry : Or, 
f Chap. XVII. , of Figs. | ou m 


We F * © ace highly eſteemed by ſome, whereof the 05 


In \ 


© Great Blue Fig is molt accounted of; next yn; if cept. | 


it the Dwarf Blue Fig, being much leſs in Tree ang | beſt t 


Fruit, but better taſted, and ſooner ripe. W prune 


Chap. XVIII. Of the Cornel Tree. We" y. 


them: 


T HE Cornel Tree beareth the Fruit common}; they b 


called the Cornelian Cherry, as well from the to the 
Name of the Tree as the Cornelian Stone, the Colour I large 
whereof it ſomewhat repreſents. This Fruit is good larger 


in the Kitchen and Conſervatory, the ſe 
— tte een Peach. 
8 A | . . . * | in L 
Chap. XIX. Of the Pruning of Fruit Trees, 3 ly 


thick, 


of a Tree to be well pruned from its unneceſſary are br 


Fruit. 5 
If a Tree is to be tranſplanted, and you are obliged 


care to leſſen the Head, that there may be a propo- 


tion between the one and the other; becauſe the Hefe 
depends upon the Roots for its Nouriſnment. 


The beſt time to prune Trees is in fair Weather, 
and in the decreaſe of the Moon. : 
Vou muſt not prune a Graft the firſt Year, tho, 
it ſhoot never ſo ſtrong. | „ 1 
But a Peach, the more it runs to Wood, and te 
ſtronger Shoot it makes, the better it will bear. 


Winter; the Summer pruning is to be about Jun , 
ame Years growth from Vines, A pricots, and ot... 
Fruit from its due Maturity, and contract much of H 


Sap of the Tree to themſelves, and thereby rob 1 
other. 1 


the Way of Improving of Land. 


In Winter, as ſoon as the Leaves are off the Trees, 
jou may prune and cut away the reſidue of the Branch- 

es, and place thoſe that are fit to be left in order: This 
Work may be continued throughout the Winter, ex- 


W belt time to prune Trees, only you muſt obſerve to 
them any length from the Tree, becauſe by that means 


large upon your Trees, for it makes the Scars the 
larger, and cauſes the Trees to be unthrifty, or die 
the ſooner, where you cut them quite off; only 
Peaches and Nectarines are not to be cut till they be- 


Bare broken, bruiſed or decayed, and all the Auguſt 


vill not ſuffice to cover it, and Branches that ſhade 
the Fruit too much. 


Ind that bloſſomed the ſucceeding Year, for you may 
obſerve that molt Apricots, Peaches, Plumbs, Cher- 
ies, &c, grow on theſe Sprigs, being uſually of two 
Fears growth; they are therefore to be carefully nou- 
Tiſhed, and not cut off, as is uſually done to beautify 
the Tree. VV 6 

Apples and Pears, which bear Fruit alſo on the 


ef Fruit Trees, that you may have a Succeſſion of 
le th get them not fill the Wall too thick, becauſe it will 


ort Finder their bearing, and oblige you to cut them too 
ob U Ich when they grow old, rs 15 


1 x When 


W cept in great Froſt; but in February or March is the 


prune the moſt luxuriant and vigorous laſt, and to 
cut your Boughs cloſe to the Body, and not leave 


Whey become hollow, and ſerve only to convey water 
to the Body to rot it, and do not let your Lop grow 


gin to Bud, and obſerve to cut away ſuperfluous 
Branches, or ſuch as croſs one another, or grow too 
thick, or that offend any other Tree or Place, or that 


Shoots, where-ever you find them, unleſs the place 
tbe naked, and that you ſuſpect the next old Branch 


la pruning of Trees, eſpecially Wall Trees, be ſure 
to leave the ſmall Twigs that are ſhort and knotted, 


{Branches that are of two Years growth, and *tis ne- 
eſſary to be often taking off of ſome of the old Wood 


ohe Pranches to bear; and when your Trees are young, 
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When an old Tree puts forth ſtronger Branches at 


3 E 
the Bottom than at the Top, and the Top is unthrit. . 


mere 


1 


ty, cut it off, and bring your Tree into its Form fron W 5; 
the lower Branches. $2 75 the f 
Every Bud which hath but a ſingle Leaf produces I leave 
only Wood; but that of Fruit hath many Leaves aud .. 
the more it bath, the ſooner it will bear, and the W;jer 
greater will be its Fruit. | [ver 
The Fruit Buds which grow on the Body of the W hort 
Tree, produce fairer Fruit than ſuch as break oat of ones. 
the collateral Twigs, and tops of Branches WM jn 
RNub off all the Buds which ſprout out either before N er 
or behind your Wall Trees: And. bendi 
If you deſign to have your Tree ſoon furniſhed on happ 
both ſides, hinder it from ſhooting in the middle; W turnt 
and note, that the mote you prune a Tree, the more I goth 
it will ſhoot. „ „ cay 11 
Ik any Boughs of Fruit Trees bend downwards with Nof'it 
the weight of their Fruit, the next Spring cut of Tree 
fome of the ſuperfluous Twigs, and let not Fruit WW in 
Trees grow high, becauſe it takes too much of the N ches 
Sap from the Fruit, and makes it troubleſome and the © 
dangerous to gather; therefore make them ipread s N its F. 
much as you can. e V 
In pruning of Fruit Trees, do not thin the Bovghs next 
next the Body, except they croſs or gaul one av of G. 
ther. But thin them moſt at the outmoſt Branche, MW Vine. 
or where the Branches are the thickeſt, except o If 
meet with a Branch that has a bearing Bud at the enu N Hopi 
that be furetoipare. 2 Nandi 
Vines, Gooſeberries, Currants, &c. bear Fruit for tit I out! 
moſt part on the Branches they put forth the ſan It 
Year ; ſo that in pruning of them, you may cut of to di. 
much of the Shoots of the foregoing Year, and oi Fruit 
the old Wood, and there will be more Sap to pt? Ti} 
forth freſh ones the next Year, provided you lese ning 
plenty of Buds for them to put forth at; and will an, 
this caution, that ſuch as grow luxurious in Wool %. 
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ning and nailing of Trees, 
kan, that it may handſomely cover che Wall. See 


the Way of Improving of Land. 


are not apt to bear, and the more you cut oft, the 
nacre they will run to Wood. 


Stone Fruit Trees generally bear on the Branches of 


the foregoing, Year ; therefore in pruning of them 
leave a ſufncient N umber of ſuch Branches. 

Make as few Wounds in a Tree as you can, and ra- 
ther extenuate a deformed Branch, than haggle it in 
ſeveral places; on unthrifty Trees cut your Boughs 
| ſhorter, and leave fewer on them than on thrifty 
ones. 

In Wall Fruit cut off all groſs Shoots, how fair ſo- 


ever they ſeem to the Eye, that will not without much 
bendiang comply well with the Wall: For if any Branch _ 
happen to be wreathed or bruiſed in the bending or 


turning (which you may not eaſily perceive) tho? it 


doth grow and proſper for the preſent, yet it will de- 
| cay in time, and the Sap or Gum will be ſpewing out 
ob it, which is the cauſe of the decay of many. a good 

ö Tree. yn 


In pruning of Trees or Vines leave ſome new Bran- 


ches every Year, and take away (if too many) ſome of 
the old, which much helpeth the Tree, and increaſeth 
its Fruit. 


When ycu cut your Vine, leave two knots at the 


next Interval, for uſually the two Buds yield a Bunch 
of Grapes, the not taking care of which often makes 
. unfruitful. 


If you cut off any Boughs or Branches, cut them 


L41oping, ſo as the Rain and Wet may fall off from them, 
and near to a Bud, that they may the ſooner heal wich- 
out leaving of any Stubs. 

It is good alfo where your Tree is s too full of Fruit 


to disburthen it of ſome of them, and the reſt of the 
4 Fruit will be the fairer, 


The great thing to be taken care of in pru- 


£4 394. 
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is to ſpread it like 4 
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warm Land, Mud or Soil that lies in Streets or High. king 
ways or any uncultivated Earth where it may be had ben 
| J 
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Chap. XX. Of ſome other neceſſary Obſervatiom | V 
about Fruit- Trees. | Lop 
Trong or hot Dung is not good for Fruit-Treeg | Fe; 


till it is throughly rotten and cold, but on rich 


is beſt, eſpecially for Apple- Trees. 


Many applying of Soil and Manure to their Trees, . - 
commonly lay it near to the Stems, whereas they . 
mould lay it at a proportionable diſtance to the ſpread. Free 

ing of the Roots, according to the Age and long ſtand. i "Ut 
ing of the Tree. FD 14 
If you have an Orchard or other Plantation that i; Fra: 
old, and you have a mind to extirpate it upon the. N 
count of the decay of the Trees, either ſet out freh | — 
Ground, or dreſs and dig the holes a Year before you = 
deſign to plant them, letting of them lie open to take wie 
the Air, that the Sun and Froſt may refreſh the Earth df 10 
and do not plant your Trees in the places where your . 
old ones ſtood, leſt the old put rid Roots corrupt and 7 : 
ſpoil the young ones. 1 | Ik 


Winter Fruit, where there is Sun enough to ripen Adva 
them, are more durable and laſting that grow upon MIhink 
ſift Land, and commonly the beſt flayour'd : Bu gli 
Trees that grow upon rich Land are the moſt thriving N bur N 
and bear the largeſt Fruit, tho? not of ſo good areliſ 
_ However, for them that live in the Northen part grey c 
of England, I would adviſe them to plant chiefly Sum- ver 
mer-Fruit, becanſe the other ſeldom ripens kind: N erm 
Oaly this may be conſider'd, that where Plantation Wye the 
are upon a gravelly, ſandy, rocky or Lime-ſtone So Wþ; oy 


[treaſii 


there is at leaſt two degrees difference between ſuch 3 Kiſh | 


Soil in the North, and a cold Clay in the South. he; ¶ motio 
ſid es, the declivity of a Bill of a Southern Aſpect, be. | Which 
ing well fheiter'd, gives a great advantage to the u Wort 
pening of Fruit, All which things are neceſſary for { Jhoulc 
a Planter to conſider, that he may accordingly ſuit ho his G; 


Plantation ard Situation to one another, $ £00 
| Where] 
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ripet 
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B 
Wine, dur Navigation, which tho' it may ſeem to be an in- 
treaſing of our Trade, yet it was procur'd upon a very 


dneven Balance while we had it from Frauce. How- 


relilh 
parts 
Sum⸗ 
ndly: 
4t1008 
e doll 
ſuch 4 
he⸗ 
, be. 
he fi. 


oi mould incourage; ſince | have drank Wine made of 


uit bo fis Grapes (as | have been inform'd) that | think was 


V her } 


the Way of Improving of Land. 


Where Fruit-Trees are old, it is good to Prune or 
Lop them well, and co Manure them often with Dung, 


rich Earth, or, which is beſt, with Lime or Chalk, 


where it is to be had. Sir Hugh Platt adviſes the ta- 
king of two Quarts of Ox or Horſes Blood, and tem- 
per it with Pidgeons-dung, till it make it into a ſoft 
paſte, whieh he ſays is a molt excellent thing to apply 
to the Roots of old Trees, the Roots being firlt o- 
pen'd, and laid bare a few Days; this will recover a 
Tree or a Vine almoſt dead, and mult be laid to the 
Tree about the midſt of February, 
the beginning of March. 


juice of which being ſo much deſird, and conſidering 


the Advantages that it brings to thoſo Climates and 


and to a Vine about 


I ſhall conclude this part of Husbandry relating to 
Fruit-Trees, with Recommendations of the Vine, the 
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Countries that it is natural to; 1 could not omit it 


without making ſome Eſſay towards the Propagation 


df ſo uſeful and beneficial a Commodity, eſpecially 


Face it is plain that Vineyards have formerly been in 


Englaud, and that they are now in many Places of the 


ſame Climate with us, where they thrive to the great 


Advantage of the Owner; and therefore l cannot but 
3 the want of Engliſh Wine to proceed only from 
Negligence, and our eaſie procuring of it by means of 


ver, let any Commodity be procur'd upon the beſt 
Terms of Trade that can be propos d, it is much ſhort 


t the Advantage that any thing of a Nations own 


product will amount unto: And therefore I could 
[1h that a greater Diligence were us'd for the Pro- 
motion of it, eſpecially in the South parts of England, 
[Which I ſhould think the Eſſay of the Vineyards of that 
Worthy Gentleman Sir William Baſſet's, near the Bath, 


good as any of the Wines that | have drank, either 
7 a X 2 in 
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in Paris of Campaign. What Art was us'd to it I could 
not learn, but it is what! think is worth inquiring af. 
ter; and tho', I ſuppoſe, I way not propoſe the ſan: 
Method, yet when I come to treat of Engliſh Liquors 
1 hope I ſhall be able to do ſomewhat towards the 
Improvement of it, and therefore I ſhall at preſent] 
confine my ſelf only to what relates to the Propapation 
and Culture of the Vine. hat 


r * 


——— 
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Chap. XXI. Of Vines. 


T HE Vines moſt proper for our Engliſh Climate! 
1 thiok are, Firſt, The ſmall black Grape, by ſome 
call'd the Currant, or Cluſter-Grape, which | rech 
the forwardeſt of the black fort, Secondly, Ther, 
White Muſcadine, the Parfley-Grape, and the Mu. 
cadella, which is a White Grape, not ſo big as the 
Moſcadine, tho” as ſoon ripe; and the White and Rei 
Frontiniaque, if planted ina very warm Place. 
The beſt Soil for Vines, is the hotteſt Gravel, Sandi 
or rocky Ground, provided they be kept well watzrl 
and ſhaded at firft pianting; and if the aforemen- 
tion'd Soils run much to Brambles, it is a promilingh 
ſign of the Vines thriving; but whatever the Soil x, 
it ought to be freſb, and not to have been plow'd wil 
of a long time. The Soi will much forward ther 


ripening, as I] obſerv'd before, 
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| The next Advantage to be given to Vines in tber. 
cold Climates, is that of a warm ſituation and go,, 


ſhelter, which the Declivity of an Hill lying to tt { 
South will beſt afford, eſpecially if well ſhelter'd fron 
the North, and incompaſs'd with a good Brick- wal 
pbecanſe Hills are not ſo ſubject to the Morning Fog 


nor infections Miſts, as low Grounds are: Beſides, 1g - 


ing; for ſince the Vine doth above all things affect 


},and does not fo foon enjoy the benefit of the riley. 
Sun; nor doth it ſtay fo long upon them in the Evra 


dry Soil, eſpecially after the Frvit begins to be form et 


and approach to its Maturity, there is nothing wos 
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Ine firſt pruning of the new ſet Vine, ought nc: to 


e Ui Fanugry after its plantiag, and then you ſhonld 
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thern Climates have the Advantage of us. 
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TW :oxious to it than at that Seaſon to be infected with 


the old heavy Damps of theſe Fogs. It is in that 
as nuch as in any other thing, wherein our more Sou- 


Vines may be increas'd by Layers, which may be 


laid any time in Winter before January, ind will of- 

ten grow of Cuttings only ſtack in the Ground in a 

moiſt Place, and well water'd in Summer, 

a dry time, or of Suckers, = 

For to plant a Vineyard, in July, when the Earth is 
very dry and combaſtible, plow up the Swarth and 

burn or degſhire it, as is before directed about plows 
td Land. 
The Ground being thus prepar'd, make your Tren- 
tes croſs the Hill from Eaſt to Weſt, becauſe the 
Vines ſtanding thus in Ranks, the riſing and ſetting 
ſof the Sun will by this means paſs thro? the Intervals, 
Which it would not do if they were planted in any o- 
ther Poſition ; nor yet would the Sun be able ſo well 
to dart its Beams upon the Plants during the whole 
courſe of the Day. ; | LS 
Io plant the ſetts, ftrain a Line and dig a Trench 
bout a Foot deep, and ſet your Plants in it about 
Wree Foot diſtanceevery way one from another, trim 
f the ſuperfluous Roots of your Setts, and leave not 
ove three or four Eyes or Buds upon that which is 


it it prove 


In Fanuary following ſpread the Aſhes. 


3 the Ground, and plant them about half a Foot 
the 


cep, ſetting of them fſloaping as they commonly ſet 


n 


pick, ſo as that they may point up the Hill: Which 
weing done, take long Dung, or Straw, and lay on 
ne Trenches of a reaſonable thickneſs to cover the 
Earth, and to preſerve the Roots from the dry pier— 
gng Winds which would oth-rways much prejudice 
Dem, and from the burning heat in summer. Keep 
em well how'd and clean from Weeds, and if need 


e water them. The beſt time to plant them is in 


X 2 cut 
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cut off all the Shoots as near as you can, ſparing only N whic 
one of the moſt thriving ones, on which you ſhould | poſe 
leave only two or three Buds, and ſo let it reſt til N iy aft 
May, the ſecond Vear after planting ; and then be ſure Never) 
to clear the Roots of all Suckers which do but exhauſt W the | 
and rob your Setts, for the ſmall} Branches of Vines @ to th 
produce no Fruit, and leave no Branches but what In 
break out of the Buds you left before, continvally ta. J off ſu 
king care to ſuppreſs the Weeds. The ſame Method W you « 
is to be taken the third Year, by cutting off all the W the 5 
Shoots in Fanuary, ſparing only one or two of the moſt I ſters, 
thriving ; which being done, dig all your Vineyard, Wthem 
and lay it very level, taking greet care that in this ¶ moiſt 
Work you do not cut or wound any of the main Roots Wrub ſe 
with your Spade: As for the younger Roots, it is not Wcomn 
ſo material, for they will grow but the thicker, and WW W 
this Year you may enjoy ſome of the Fruit of your {yard 
Labour, which if anſwerable to your Expectation, N diſco 
will put you upon providing of Props for them of x» Wſprea 
bout four Foot long, which muſt be placed on the Wwhol: 
North-fide of your Plant. In May rvb off ſuch Buds Wash 
as you think will produce ſuperfluous Branches. When Lime 
the Grapes are about the bigneſs of birding Shot, be lik 
break off the Branches with your Hand at the ſecond Hure 
Joynt above the Fruit, and tie the reſt to the Prop, hot te 
The beſt way is to break, and not cut your Vine, be. ſon at 
cauſe Wounds made with any ſharp Inſtruments arr too m 
not apt to heal, bot cauſe the Vines to bleed. ward 
The following Year after its bearing you will h Blooc 
likely to have three or four Shoots to every Plant, Ito la: 
and therefore in December cut off all the Branches e N And it 
cept one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt thriving, which lean wr 
for a Standard about four Foot high, cutting of the Bu 
very cloſe to the Body of the Mother-Plant, which | plant 
tie to your Prop till it is big enough to make a star Aoule 
ard of it ſelf: And then you muſt ſuſfer no Shoot le thrift 
break out but ſuch as ſprout at the top abont four fo katy 
from the Ground, all which Sprouts the French Fru 4 


off every Year, and truſt only to the new Spro 
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yard poor (which the weakneſs of the Crop will ſoou 
diſcover) prune your Vine, as is before directed, and 
ſpread good rotten Dung mix'd with Lime, over the 
whole Ground, letting of it lie a whole Winter to 
waſh into the Ground, mixing of about ten Buſhels of 


your 
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which are the only beiring Shoots, But others pro- 
| poſe to leave two or three Branches, the one ſucceſſive- 
ly after the other, and ſo they always cut off the oldeſt 
every Year, and Nurſe up the other young ones; but 
the number of the Branches ſhould be proportionable 
to the Thriftineſs of the Vine. | 


In Auguſt, when the Fruit begins to ripen, break 


| off ſuch Shoots as you find too thick; but this Work 


you muſt do with Diſcretion, and only fo as to let in 


the Sun for the ripening of the over-ſhadow'd Clu- 

ſters, but not to leave them too bare, leſt you expoſe 

them too much to the ſcorching Heat by Day, and the 

moiſt Dews by Night. If you find a Vine to bleed, 
rub ſome Aſhes upon it; and if that will not do, ſome 

commend the ſearing of it with a hot Iron. 


When thro often ſtirring of it you find your Vine- 
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Lime with a Load of Dung, and if ſome Aſhes or Soot 
be likewiſe ſpread on it, it will do well, which Ma- 
nure turn in about February with a flight digging, but 
not too deep, which ſhould be per form'd in a dry Sea- 
ſon and not in wet, leſt it occaſion the Ground to bind 


too much, and cauſe the Weeds to grow. But to for- 


ward Grapes ripening, and to make them fruitful, the 


Blood of Beaſts mix'd with Lime or Soot is very good 


to lay the Roots of the Vines in December and in July; 
[and if the Seaſon is very dry, the watering of Vines in 


Auguſt is a great Advantage. 1 5 
But in our cold Climate where we are oblig'd to 
plant them againſt a Wall, or other Shelter, Vines 


ſhould be prun'd only of thoſe Branches that are uu- 


Thrifty, which are flat and grow dry in Winter; ſo 


that you perceive no Sap ia them when you cut them, 
Jor the plenty of Grapes, which they cannot bear, ex- 
$'at}s ſo much of the Nouriſhneat of the Vine, that 


AX 4 it 
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it will rather decreaſe every Year than grow too luxu. 


riant. And beſides, the more Wood you have, the 
more Frvit you may expect, becauſe *tis only the pre. 
ſent Years Shoot that bears; and therefore take away 
as much of the old Wood as you can, that has only a 


few good Branches, and bend them downwards as 


low as you can well do, and from them will orow 
young Roots; but if they run too much to Wood, cut 
off the worſt of the Branches, rather than ſhorten ! 
them, becauſe it cavſes them to be rough, and not to 


{hoot out young Branches. If an old Vine bear not 


well, lay down a Layer of ſome of the ſtrongeſt bran- 
ches of the foregoing Year that grows low, and from f| 
that Layer nurſe up a young Vine, and cut the old 


Vine away as the new one ſpreads upon the Wall, 


Gather your Grapes in adry Day, when they are 
very plump and tranſparent, which is when the Seeds 
or Stones are black and clear, not viſcous or clammy, | 
when the Stalks begin to ſhrivel at the part next the 
Branch, which is a ſign it hath done feeding; only you | 
mult take care it Rain come, and Froſt immediately | 


follow, to gather them as ſoon as you can, 


| It is beſt to cut and not to pull the Grapes from the! 
Vine, and to put them in Baskets, out of which, emp- 


ty them gently, and lay them on heaps on a Floor, to 
ſweat for four or five Days, or a Weeks time, which 


will ripen them much. 


If you would make Claret, let it remain with the 


Murc or Husks till the Tincture be to your liking, but 


the White Wine may be preſs'd out immediately. 
When the White Wine is turned, ſome propoſe to 


ſtop it up immediately, and ſay that jt will not hut WF 
the Cask, and leave half a Foot or more void; aud | 


for Claret leave ſomething more, which they reple. 


niſh at ten days end (when the fury of working is over | 
with fome proper Wine that will not provoke It 1088 
This muſt be frequently repeated, r 


work again. 


new Wine will ſpend and waſte ſomewhat till it is Per 
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Wines, and at leaſt a Week for Claret ; but then they 


keep it as warm as you can, by cloſing up any Nor- «| 
thern Windows, if you have any in your Cellar, leſt if 


Wine in a gentle working, and purifie it in twenty 1 
| four Haurs, giving of it a good and agreeable Flavour. 
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This is the manner of Languedoc, and the Southern 
arts of France, and about Paris they let it abide with 
the Murc in the Muſt two Days and Nights for White 


obſerve to let it be well cover'd. 

In ſome parts of France, they Tun it when it hath 
wrought in the Kelers, filling of it up (as before is 
deſcribed) with what is ſqueez'd from the Husk, which 
ſome think very practicable with us. 

_ Whilſt the working and filling of it up continues, «ii 


it ſoyr the Liquor, and about the expiration of Marcb, 
ſtop your Veſlel for good and all. Some about this 
time roll their Cask about the Cellar tꝭmix it with 
the Lees, and after a few days Re. ſettlement, they 1 
rack it off with great Improvement. „55 | 
Put into your Veſſel the plaining, or chips of green Fine se 
Beech, the Rind being carefully peel'd off; but firſt Be. 


| boil them in clean Water about an Hours ſpace to ex- 


tract their rankneſs, and then dry them in the Sun, 


or an Oven: Leſs than a Buſhel of Chips will be ſuffi- 


cient to fine a whole Tun of Wine, and it will ſet your 


Theſe Chips may be waſh'd again, and will ſerve the 1 
better upon the like Occaſion, even till they are almoſt 10 
conſum'd. Let your Chips be plained off as long and WM 
large as you can get them; and put them in at the Bung. 
Some {weeten their Wines (to prevent harſnneſs) We 
with Raiſins of the Sun trodden into the Fat being a 7 
little plump'd before, or by boiling one half of the : 
Muſt or Liquor in a Veſſel for an hour, ſcumming of | 


it, and tunning of it up hot with the other. | _ 

But the beſt Method that | have met with to make E21 u 
Engliſh Wine, is after the Grapes are pick'd from the e. 1 
talks to preſs them, and to let the Juice ſtand twen- Yi 
ty four hours in the Fat, draw it off from the groſs 8 
Lees, and put it up into a Cask, and to every Gallon — 


of 
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of Juice add a Pint or Quart of ſtrong Red or White 


Port, according as you deſire it in Strength. Let it 
work together, and when it hath done, Bung it yp, | 


cloſe, and let it ſtand 'till January, at which time in 


dry Weather Bottle it; this way I have made as gol 
Wine, as any French Wine without any Adulteration, 


which conſiſting of four parts of our own Product, 


Gathering As to the gathering of Fruit, care muſt be taken to 
Fruit. do it without bruiſing, eſpecially of ſuch as you deſign 


Tranſpors 


ting of 


Fruit. 


and but one of Foreign, muſt be of advantage for the 


promotion of our own Grapes. 


1 


2 — 


Chap. XXII. Of gathering of Fruit 


ing and keeping of it. 


to keep, and that you do it when they are arrived at 


their due Maturity, at which time they are not only | 
beſt for cating, but keeping too. Fruit ripens ſooner | 


or later, according as the ſort is, and the Seaſon of the 
Year falls out, or that they are ſituated and ſheltered, 
and that the Soil is either hot or cold, But the beſt 
time for the gathering of Winter Fruit, is about 


 Michaelmas after the firſt Autumn Rains come, when 


the Tree, being ſobbed and wet, ſwells the Wood, and 
looſens the Fruit: Or when the Froſts adyertiſe you 
that 'tis time to lay them up, beginning to gather 
the ſofteſt Fruit firſt, but mind never to gather Fruit 
in wet Weather. „% 

For the Tranſportation of Fruit, or the carrying of 
it to Market, &c. Apricots, Peaches, Figs, Strawder- 
ries, Cherries, Rasberries, &c, require Water-car!!- 
age, or to be carried on Men's Backs; but for Peaches 
or Apricots, they ſhould be laid upon that part thi 
the Stalks grow out of without touching of one an0- 


ther, and to be laid upon a Bed of Moſs, Fern, or 


Leaves, or to be wrapped up ip Yine Leaves. An 


OUR Trees having attained to their deſired | 
end of bearing Fruit, it will be neceſſary to con. 
ſider the Methods to be uſed in gathering, tranſport- | 


in caſe | 
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in caſe ſeveral Beds be laid one upon another, a good 
quantity of Moſs ought to be laid between them. 

Figs are very tender, and therefore each Fig ſnovld 
he wrapped ina Leaf, and ſmall Partitions made with 


Splinters, like the bottom of Steves, to part each Lay- 


er in the Basket, that ſo chey may not lie onę upon 
another. = 
Plumbs may be put in a Basket withovt any other 
Ceremony, than the laying of Leaves at the bottom 
and top. — 5 
Strawberries and Rasberries are common\y put into 
ſnall Baskets made on purpoſe for them, and the Leaves 
laid at top and bottom, and ſtuffed by the ſides, 


Apples and Pears are commonly packed in Baskets, 


with a good quantity of Straw at the bottom and top. 
S As to the preſerving of Fruit, if it is Summer Fruit 
(eſpeciatly Peaches) they mult be laid in a dry place 
on Shelves with the Windows always open, and vpon 


| dry Moſs, or other ſoft things that have no ill-ſcent 


or ſavour; for Peaches like Melons eat better for be- 
ing gathered a day or two before they are eaten. All 
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Fruits muſt be viſited daily, and the rotten ones pick d 


out, leſt they ſhould infe& the other. Pears may be 


placed with their Eye downward, but beware of lay- 


ing of them, or Apples upon Hay, Wheat or Rye 
| Straw, Which will give the firſt an ill flavour, and leave 


the other none; the beſt Straw is that of Oats, but 
Fern or Blankets is much better. > 


The beſt way to keep Grapes is to hang them vp in 


| the Air faſtned to a Packthread; but if any are deſi- 


W rous to preſerve them *rill towards Spring, they muſt 
be gathered before they are perfectly ripe, and care 


| mult be taken conſtantly to pick out thoſe that are 


| rotten, Some ſay, the beſt way to keep them, is to 
| hang them up in a Barrel, which muſt be headed up 
bo cloſe that no Air may come at them. Some lay 
hem in a Cask in Oat-chaſd, = 
Bat as Apples and Pears are of long duration, it will 
de neceſſary for thoſe that are curious in keeping of 
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them, to have a Conſervatory or Store-houſe made 
after this manner: Chooſe ſome place in your Houſe 
the moſt convenient for this purpoſe, which ſhould 


have the Windows and Overtures narrow, to prevent _ 


the Extremity both of Heat and Cold. Theſe ſhould 
always be kept ſhur, except in very fine Weather, 
About the Room ſhould be Shelves made one above 


another, and the middle be left to lay Fruit in on } 
Heaps, ſuch as are the moſt common, or that you de- 
ſign for Cyder; but if your Room be narrow, then on- 


ly Shelves on one ſide, and the two ends will be enough, 
Let your Shelves be laid upon Brackets, being about 
two Foot wide, and edged with a ſmall Lath to keep 


the Fruit from rowling off of them, placing of them | 


about a Foot aſunder. 


And as you gather your Fruit, ſeparate the faireſt | 
and biggeſt from the middling, and ſuch as are fallen 
off of themſelves, or that were thrown down in ga- 


thering: And putting each ſort into Baskets, as faſt 


as you gather them, carry them into your Store- | 


houſe, and range them upon your Shelves, fo as that | WL 


they may not touch one another, laying of Fern under 
them, and having of a good quantity more of Fern by 
you, cover them well up with it, and in caſe of Froſt 


you may lay Blankets and other things to ſecure them; | 


but in very ſevere Froſt, ſome commend a wet Sheet 
to lay aver them, as the belt thing to preſerve them. 
Be ſure your Fern is very dry, let it be cut in Summer 
while the Sap is in it, and that it have contraQed no 
ill favour or muſtinefss 95 
Where you keep your Fruit, 'tis a good way to lay 


each ſort by themſelves, eſpecially thoſe which ate 


leaſt laſting, and the moſt durable by themſelves. 
All Fruit at a Thaw will give, and be moiſt, at whici 
time let them lie without touching, except thoſe you 
take for preſent Uſe ; and ſo likewiſe during great 
Rains only as in Froſts, 'tis beſt to keep them as cloſe 
as you can, ſo in wet Weather 'tis beſt to let in all 
the Air, eſpecially about the middle of the Day. RP 
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And every other Day look carefully to the Apples 
and Pears, and take out all that are ſpecked or rot- 
ten, leaſt they infect the others. 


As for the time of Fruits being in Seaſon and their | 


laſting, I ſhall have occaſion to mention a great num- 
ber of them! in the Kalendar. 


— — j — — —— 
RHODE AV. 


"Cups . Of Emeliſh Liquors 


— Aving given an Account of the way of 


$ ordering, managing and improving of 


1 the next place endeavour the Improve- 
V ment of Engliſb Liquors, which is a part 
of Husbandry that I think is too much 
3 and therefore 1 ſhall give the beſt help 


towards it that I can, and begin with Beer, as the 


moſt common Liquor, and what for the want of good 


Management, is generally the moſt ſpoil d, of any Le 


quor we make. 


Chap. IT. Of Beer and Ale. 


N the brewing of Beer, two things mult particu- 
larly be taken care of; Firſt, Good Malt, which 
| have already given an Account how to make And, 
| Secondly, Good Water that is ſoft, and will bear 


| Soap, for harſh Water makes not only unpleaſant. 


s Bcer or Ale, but likewiſe requires much. more Malt 
than ſoft, and that in proportion to the harſhneſs or 


| loftneſs of i it; and Laſtly, pitta provided with good 
Lops Firſt, 


Corn, Fruits, and Flowers; I ſhall in 
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Firſt, Heat a Hogſhead of Water, and cover it with 
Bran; when it is ſcald ing hot, put one third part of 
it into the Malhing-tub, and there let it ſtand ill the 
Steam is ſo far gone that you may ſee your Face in 0 


the Liquor, then ſtir in four Buſhels of Malt, and let 


the remainder of the Water in the Copper boil a lit. 
tle, then draw out the Fice, that the heat of the Wa. 
er may be qualify'd before you put it to the Malt, 
and when it is of a due heat, add it to the other part 


that was put into the Maſhing-tub before, and ſtir ir 


well again, putting up two or three Shovels full of 


hot Woad-coals upon it, to take off any ill Taint of 


the Malt: Then let it ſtand two Hours, in that time 


heat a Hogſhead more of Water; and when your firſt | 
Wort is drawn off, put part of it upon the Grains, 
and ſtir inthree Buſhels of freſh Malt ; if you intend 


to make Ale at the ſame time, then add the reſt of 


the Water and ſtir as before; after which put your firſt 
Wort into the Copper again, make it ſcalding hot, 


and put part of it into a ſecond Maſhing-tub, and 
when the Steam is gone, ſtir in three Buſhels of freſh 


Malt, then put vp the reſt of the Wort, and ftirit 
well, as before, letting of it ſtand two Hours, and put 
another Hogſhead of Water into your Copper, and 


when what was put in the firſt Maſhing-tub has ſfood 


there two Hours, draw it off, as alſo that Liquor i 
the ſecond Maſhing-tub, and take the Grains out 0! 


the ſecond Maſhing-tub, and put them into the rf 
and put the Water that was ſcalded in the Copper to 


it, which let ſtand in the Maſhing-rub an Hour and 
in half at moſt; and while that is ſtanding, get read 


another Copper of Water (the Copper containings- 
bout a Hogſhead) which put vpoa the Grains, and it! 
it ſtand as before; only note, that in all the Maſking! 


(when you think that the Liquor hath ſtood long e- 
nough upon the Malt) before you let it run out, yo! 
draw out ſome of the Liquor firſt, and ſee if it 100 
clear; if it doth, draw it off; if not, fling it wy | 
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Wort and boil it with two Pound of Hops, two Hours, 
or 'till you find it look curdly ; after which boil the 
T {cond Wort for Ale an Hour and an half, with three 
quarters of a Pound of Hops, and the Hops that were 


ing Liquor an Hour and an half, which quantity will 


make a Barrel of Strong; Beer, and a Barrel and a half 


of Ale, and one Hogſhead and a half of Small-Beer. 
nis is the beſt way of Brewing your March and Octo- 
peer. : 3 


Ale, take ſomething above the quantity of a Barrel 


if nem. + BY ow Bas Cal EE. 


nd put to it four Buſhels of Malt, pouring of it in 


the Malt two Hours (obſerving the ſame Method as 
before propoſed for Strong-Beer) then draw it off, 
will look curdled. Of this firſt Wort you may make a 


rel of Water more, and put it upon your Malt, letting 
it ſtand an Hour and an half: This draw off, and put 


* — — —_ — — 2 — * . . 


and when you put Veaſt to it, put it to a ſmall quan- 


e Iwo Buſhels of Malt and a Pound and a half of Hops 


Hogſheads of Small-Beer. 


eaſily proportion it to larger Quantities as they pleaſe. 
4 Gat To 


75 
* . 


boiled in the firſt and ſecond Wort, boil in the remain- 


But for the Brewing of Small-Beer, or common 


of Water ſcalding bot, which put into your Maſhing- 
mb alone; let it cool till you can ſee your Face in it, 


by degrees, and ſtirring of it well: Let it ſtand on 


and let it boil an Hour and an half in Summer, or an 
Hour in Winter; and when it is boiled enough, it 


the ſame quantity of hot Water on again, obſerving 
the ſame Rules, as before directed, of this you may 
make an Hogſhead of Small-Beer. When you put it 
together to Work, take care that it is not too hot, 


tity at firſt, and add more and more to it by degrees, 
and when it hath work'd twenty-four Hours in the 
Tub, Tun it up. But if you brew Small-Beer alone, 


will make a Hogſhead of good Small- Beer; or eight 
Buſhels of Malt will make a Barrel of Ale, and three 


| Theſe Proportions of Brewing are for a ſmall Fami- 
y, which I chuſe to Inſtance in, becauſe others may 
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Barrel of Ale: After this is boiled, ſcald about a Bar- 


32⁰ 


Your Malt, as three in the other. 
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To what hath been already mentioned, [ ſhalt add Tt 
the manner of brewing of Ale and Beer, publiſned . Hog( 
by Sir Jonas Moor in a ſmall Treatiſe of his; which as W ordir 
it contains a great many particulars, and is recom. W Pound 
mended from his own Experience, may be of uſe to And 
the Publick, which take in his own Words. long, 
in the brewing df Ale and Beer, after you have MW enoug 
made a diſcreet choice of your Materials, you muſt If y 
firſt conſider what fort of Drink you deſign to Brew, W of Ho 


and accordingly proportion your quantities. If you W you w 


deſign your firſt Wort for Strong-Ale, or March or W viſabl 
October Beer; you muſt proportion five Gallons of W Parcel 
Drink to every Buſhel of Malt (that is to ſay avoid. MW deſign 


ing Fractions) eleven Buſhels of Malt to an Hogſhead W Hops, 
of Ale or Beer. But it muſt be remembred, that in out of 
ſo great a Diſproportion of Malt Drink as eight to your C 
five, almoſt a third of your Liquor in the firſt Won W you fu 


will be abſorbed by the Malt never to be returned, WF Hit! 


and an allowance is to be made of about a ſixth pan Mater 
to be evaporated in boiling ; ſo that if you expect u them 
clear a Hogſhead of Drink, that is, fifty four Gallo ] Afﬀec 
from your firſt Wort, yon muſt put into your Maſh ftrew : 
tub near ninety Gallons of Liquor, But for your fe. Meal u 
cond or third Worts, the Malt being wet befor 25 ton 
you need put up no more Liquor than you intend to will be 
make Drink, except an Allowance of about a tenth 9quor ot 


Part for waſte, that not boiling ſo long as your fit not ſu 


Wort: And you may of your ſecond Wort make on: the boi 
Hogſhead of good middle Beer or Ale as ſtrong as th ting the 
common Ale-hovſe Drink in London; and your thi leſs exp 
Wort will make one Hogſhead of good Small- Beer. and afte 
I] propoſe, in this Cafe, the drawing off th by non 
Worts, becauſe of the great quantity of Malt to Which v 
ſmaller of Liquor; otherwiſe in ordinary Brewing moſt flo 
where you delign not very ſtrong Drink, ſix or cp like Sad 
Buſhels of Malt will make one Hogſbead of go nor giv. 
Strong, and another of Small-Beer. And in ſuch Ca, H had 
two Moakſes will as well take out the ſtrengtb 8725 


1 
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| The proportion of Hops may be half a Pound to an 


Hogſhead of Strong- Ale, one Pound to an Hogſhed of 


ordinary Strong: Beer to be ſoon drunk out, and two 
Poonds to an Hogſhead of AHarch or October Beer. 
And for the after Worts which are not to be kept 

long, what comes from the firſt Wort will ſerve well 


e enough to boil again with them. . 
Bi lf you put into your firſt Wort a greater proportion 
„of Hops, and boil them all the while your Wort boils, 
you will make it too bitter. But I conceive it ad- 
1 & viſable to double the proportion by taking out the firſt 
{WW Parcel, when your Wort has boiled half the time you 
- deſign it; and then adding the ſame quantity of freſh 
d Hops, to continue boiling till you take your Wort 
a our of the Copper. This will ſomewhat encreaſe 
oW your Charge, but that will be very inconſiderable, if 
you furniſh your ſelf in a cheap Year of Hops. 5 
„ Hitherto of the Qualities and Proportions of your 
u Materials; now concerning the manner of putting 
— ooo iron nn, 
«MF After you have put your Liquor into your Copper, 
ſtrew an handful, or two or three handfuls of Bran or 
2M Meal upon ir, not ſo much to ſtrengthen your Liquor, 
eas to make it heat quickly, tor ſimple Water alone 
o will be long eer it boil, Bat you mult take your Li- 
u quor out of the Copper, when it begins to immer, and 
not ſuffer it to boil; for tho' it were granted that 
nM the boiling did no harm to your Liquor, by evapora- 
e cing the natural Spirit of the Water; yet it is a need- 
a leſs ex pence of Fuel and Time, firſt to make it too hot, 


by no means mix your Malt with boiling hot Liquor, 
which will make Malt clot and cake together, and the 
moſt flowery parts of it run Whitiſh, glewy and ſizie, 


oel nor give out its ſtrength equally to the Liquor. 
e 1 had not dwelt ſo long on this Head, but that I. 
know many put their Malt firſt in the Maſh-fat, and 
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and after to ſtay till it is cooler again. For you muſt 


like Sadlers Paſte, ſo that it will never mix kindly, 


Has 
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then pour in their Liquor for the firſt Wort, which is 
indeed neceſſary in the ſecond and third Worts. 
The contrary Practice of putting in your Liquor firſt 
hath theſe Advantages; 5 
Firſt, You can never otherwiſe gueſs when your 


Liquor is juſt cool enough to be mingled with your 


Malt. But in this caſe you have a certain Criterion 
and Rule to judge, that is, you muſt let your Liquor 


remain in your Maſh fat, till the Vapours from it be ſo 
far ſpent, that you can ſee your Face in the Liquor ; 
And then pouring your Malt upon it, you have this 


further Advantage, that you keep your Liquor longer 


hot, and it ſinks gradually, diſtributing its ſtrength 


to your Liquor equally without matting ; and it it 
does not deſcend faſt enough of it ſelf, you mult preſs 


it down with your Hands or Rudder, with which you 


wſeto ſtir your Malt or Moaks. This mult be done by 
degrees, always remembering that you ſhake your 


Sacks before you remove them, over the fide of your 


Maſh-fat, to get out the Flour of your Malt which 


ſticks to them; and after all your Malt is ſettled 
and your Liquor appears above it, you mult put vpin 


your Maſh-far as moch more hot Water out of jour 
Copper, as will make in all ninety Gallons for one 
Hogſhead : Then ſtir it almoſt without ceaſing, till it 
has been in the Maſk-fat about two Hours from the 
firſt putting up your Malt, in which your Servants ma) 
help and relieve one another. oF ee pi pe 
After this pull out your Rudder, and putting a li- 
palf an Hour undiſturbed, that it may run off clezr, 
and the Mait being ſunk to the bottom, the Liquor it 
top will run thro' it again, and bi ing away the ſtrengil 
of it. After this, you muſt lift vp your Tap. ſcaf, 
and let out about a Gallon, not into your Tub vocer- 
neach or underback, which is two receive your Wort, 
but into your long Hand- jet, and put it back ag2ll, 
{topping your Tap-hole: This do two or three times, 


till. you find it rons clear, which it will not do at bil, 


bo your Tap: hoſe be never ſo well adjuſted, Thro⸗ 
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Throughout the whole courſe of your Brewing, you 


| muſt be very careful to do all you can to promote the 
fneneſs and clearnefſs of your Drink. 

ln the North of Exgland, where much the beſt Malt- 

| drink is made, they are ſo careful of making their 

| Drink fine, that they let their firſt Wort ſtand in their 

| Receivers till it is very clear, all the groſs Parts being 

FF ſunk to the bottom; this they continue to do about 


tbree Hours in Summer, and ten or twelve Hours in 


' W the Winter, as occaſion requires, which they call Blink» 
ing: After which, leaving the Sediment behind, they 
only lade out the clear Wort into the Copper, This 
| Cuſtom is peculiar to the North, and 8 unpra- 
ktis'd in others parts. 

| When all is run out into your Receiver or Under- 


| boil reaſonably faſt (which boiling; the Hops, put on. 


for March or October. Beer to keep long, and one Hour 
for Strong-Ale to be drank new. | know that a longer 
| boiling is generally adviſed; but that I ſhall anſwer 
hen | come to ſhew the Reaſons, why common Brew- 


t N ers ſeldom or never make good Malt-drink. 1 adviſe 
the Wort rather to be boiled reaſonably faſt for the 


time, than to ſtand fo long to Simmer, becauſe com- 


better after ſo long boiling than immering. 

| Your firſt Wort being thus boiled, muſt be pump 4 
or Jaded off into one or more Coolers, or Cool backs, 

ia which leave the Sullage behind, and let it run off 
fine, The more Coolers, and the thinner it ſtands, 

the ſooner it cools (eſpecially in hot Wear her) the bet- 
: ter; let it run from your Cool- back into your Tun 
| ery cool, and {et it not there to Work in Summer 


piood warm at leaſt ; the Bowl in which you put your 


back, Lade or Pump ont your ſecond Liquor, ordered 
ſo as to be then juſt ready to boil, on your Moaks, and 
putting your firſt Wort in your Copper again, Jet it 


it will much accelerate) for abort one Hour and an half 


mon Experience ſhews it waſtes leſs, and terments 


Y it is cool as Water. In Winter it muſt be near 


| U Neaſt to ſet the reſt on Werks, muſt have a mixture 


_ 2 


2 f 
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of Wort hot enough to make it all ferment : When | bas i 
you find it begins to Work vp thick to a Yeaſt, mix it 


. ; man 
again with your Hand- jet: And when it has wrought 5 
it ſelf a ſecond to a Yeaſt, if you deſigned it for Ale, I tendir 


and ſpeedy drinking, and hopped it accordingly, beat 


ping t 
in the Yeaſt every five Hours for two Days together in 12 


the Summer time, or more, according as the Weather tale E 


is, and for three or four Days in the Winter, coverin 


' : o more 
your Fat cloſe, that it fall not in your Working-Tun, 


loſe g | | longer 

W ben your Yealt begins to Work ſad, and upon that ir 
the turning of the Concave of your Bowl downward; cept ſt 
Ricks faſt to the inſide, then skimming off the Yeaſt for: | 


firſt cleanſe the reſt into your Veſſel, leaving all your and m 


| Dregs in the bottom of your Ton, and putting only at Mid 


the clear up. After it has a little fermented in your 


| 5 : but w. 
Veſſe], you will find it in a few Lays fine and fit for Stop 
your drinking, tho” according to the quantity of your gear 1 

Hops, you may proportion if for longer keeping. Spile, 
If you Brew in March or October, and have hopped W {je or 
it for long keeping, you mult then upon its ſecond means 

Working to a Yeaſt (after once beating in)cleanſe it in. ently 
to your Veſle] with the Yeaſt in it, filling it ſt ill as it ſtops | 
Works over, and leaving when you ſtop it vp a good like an 
thick head of Veaſt to keep it. 5 if once 

In brewing March and Ocfober- Beer, it is adviſable ¶ at one 
to have large Veſſels; bound with lron Hoops con. ſome t 
taining two, three or four Hogſheads, according to tte Ip 
Quantity you intend to make, putting all into one Worts 
Veſſel ; this fort of Drink, keeping, digeſting and fail int 
mellow ing belt in the largeſt Quantities. : Goods, 
| Your Veſſels muſt be Iron hoop'd, elſe your Mart But 

Beer will be in danger to be Joſt or ſpoil'd ; leaving fer to 


———öͤ—.ä— 


your Vent-peg always open palls it; if it happens to 
be faſten d but fix Houis together in the Summer, a ſul- 
den Thunder or ſtormy Night may happen next Morn NY 
ing to preſent yon in your Cellar an empty Veſſel, ] I i 
and a cover'd Floor, EE 2 ob fo 

[t is pretended, that Afarch is the beſt Month for I ſtirring 
brewing, and the Water then better than in — 0 or Vea 
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but 1 always found that the Ofober-Beer, having ſo 


| many cold Months to digeſt in, proves the better 


Drink by much, and requires not ſuch watching and 


| tending as the March Beer doth in opening and ſtop- 


ping the Hole on every Change of the Weather. 
Many Country Gentlemea talk of and magnifie their 
| ſtale Beer of Five, Ten or more Vearsold; it is true, 


i more Malt and Hops than I propoſe will keep Driak 


| longer than I vſeto do; bit to ſmall purpoſe, for 


| that it will not exceed mine in any thing deſirable, ex- 
| cept ** an extraordinary ſtrength as few Men care 
for: always broach mine at about nine Months end, 
and my March Beer at Chriſtmas, and my H tober. keet 
at AMidſummer, at which time it is generally the beſt; 


but will keep very well in Bottles a Year or two more. 
Stop your Veſſel cioſe with Cork not Clay, and have 


near the Bung- hole a little Vent hole ſtopp'd with a 


Spile, which never allow to be pull d out till you bot- 


| tle or draw off a great quantity together; by which 
means it is kept ſo cloſe ſtopp'd, that it fluſhes vio- 


lently out of the Cock for about a Quart, and then 
| ſtops on a ſudden, and porles and imiles in a Glaſs 
| like any bottled Beer, tho? in the Winter time. But 


| if once you pull out the Vent. peſt to draw a Qantity 
| at once, it will ſenſibly loſe this briskneſs, and be 


ſome time befor? it recovers it. 


propoſe no Directions for the ſecond and third 


Worts; he that can manage the firſt well, can never 
fail inthe reſt. Your third Wort being pour'd on hot 
| Goods, may be only cold Water. 

But which i is the beſt Method to be us'd, 1 muſt re- 
fer to Experience. 


Chap. III. of RT Yo 


Mani 


ma 4 * 


it, is, only when it is working, to let it ſtand ina 
| Tub four or five days before they pur it into the Cask, 
| firring of it twice a day, and beating, down the Bead 
or Yeaſt into it; this gives it the ſweet Alciſh taſte, 


: N th 


HE chief thing that they obſerve in making of 
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If Ale or Beer do not fine well, 
and it wil] much help it. 


If Beer be flat or ſowre, put into a hogſhead a Pint of 
horſe bean flower, a pint of wheat flower, mix it with 


yealt to the conſiſtency of a pudding, and it will Te. 
ver it. 


Take Grains, and lay a layer of them and of your 


| boiled Hops, upon them, and ſo on, and they wil 
keep good a long time : 
hide bound Horſe, they will ſtrangely recover him. 


. and if they are given to 3 


Mr. Martin in his diſcription of St. Kelda ſays, 
that the inhabitants when they brew Ale, take the jvice 
of Nettle-Roots, which they mix with a little Barly 


meal dough : Theſe Sowens (that is Flummery) being 
; blended — produce g 200d Yeaſt.» 


— — Err 


Chap. IV. Of Oder. 


N EXT unto Beer, Cyder i is of the moſt common 
4 


uſe, of which excellent iquor there are ſeve- 
ral ways of making it according to the Skill of the O. 


perator, and the Palates of thoſe that are to drink it, 
ſome eſteeming one ſort of Cyder belt, and ſome ano- MW 


ther, according to the Fruits it is made of, and the 


Methods us'd by them that make it. 


Now Cyder- Fruit may be reduc'd to two ſorts or 
kinds, either the wild, harſh and common Apple 
growing in great plenty | in Hertford, Worceſter and 
Gloucefterſkives, and in ſeveral other adjacent places in 
the Fields and Hedge rows, and planted in ſeveral 0- 
ther Places of England for Cyder only, which are not 
at all tempting to the Palate of a thieviſh Neighbour, 


not requiting the Charge and Trouble of the moe 


reſerv'd Incloſures. 
Or the more curious Table— Fruit, as the Golden 
Pippin, the Kentiſ Pippin, and Pearmain, Oc. which 


are by many preferr'd, having in them a more cordial 


and pleaſant Juice than other Apples, 


For 


put into a Hog. 
ſhead two or three Bottles of old ſtale Beer or Ale, 


the Way of Improving of Land. 


For the former, the beſt ſorts for Cyder are found 
to be the Red-ſtreak, the White Muſt, the Green Muſt, 
the Genner Moll, Eliot's Stocken Apple, Summer Filler, 
Winter Fillet, Broomsbury Crab, the Olive Under- 
leaf Apple, and the Fox Whelp; the Cyder of which 
comes not to be good till 'tis three or four Years old. 

The greater part of them being meerly Savage and 


ſo harſh that hardly Swine will eat them, yet yielding 


| a molt plentiful, ſmart and vinous Liquor, comparable, 
if not exceeding the beſt French Wine; and for the 
advantage of planting of them they claim the Prefe- 
| rence before Pippins, or any other of our Garden-Fruit, 


The other ſorts of Fruits for the making of Cyder 


are, as | ſaid before, the Golden Pippin, Kentiſh Pippin, 
| Pearmain, Gillyflower, Kirton Pippin, Mother Pip- 
3 a, 3 5 
Ihe beſt ſorts of Cyder-Fruit are far more ſuccu- 
lent, and the Liquor more eaſily divides from the Pulp 
of the Apple than in the beſt Table- Fruits. 
Some obſerve the more red any Apple is the better 


it is for Cyder, and the paler the worſe, and that no 


| ſweet Apple that hath a rough Rind is bad for Cyder; 


but the more inclinable to yellow the fleſhy part of an 
Apple is, the better colour'd the Cyder will be. 


Apples of a bitter taſte will ſpoil your Cyder, but Gather- 
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the Juice of them, and of Crabs, will make as good Spi- 12 f 


| rits as the beſt Apples when fermented; for neither ler. 


the ſowre nor the bitter taſte ariſes with the Spirit. 


Let your Apples that you make Cyder of be tho- 


| rough ripe, and be carefully gather'd without Bruiſes 
in dry Weather; it very much conduces to the 2ood- 


* neſs and laſting of the Cyder, to let them lie a Week 


or tWo on Heaps; the harſher and more ſolid the Fruit 


is, the longer they may lie, and the more mellow and 


palpy the leſs time, which makes them ſweat forth 
| their Aqueous Humidity, and digeſteth and meliorates 


the remaining ſuice, but they will yield more from the 


Tree, than ſo kept. 


14 Such 
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Such as are windfalls, bruis'd, or any ways injur'd, 


or unripe Fruit, divide from the ſound and ripe. 


For it is better to make two ſorts of Cyder, the cne 


good and the other bad, than for all to be bad; the 


ſooner ſuch Fruit 1s preſgd the better; and from your 
Apples take away all Stalks, Leaves and rotten Ap- 
ples ; becavſe Stalks and Leaves give an ill taſte to the 
Cyder, and rotten Apples make it deadiſn. 

Let ſuch Apples as fall before they are ripe be kept 
till the time of the full maturity of the other Fruit, or 


elſe the Cyder will not be worth drinking, 


About twenty or twenty two Buſhels of good Cy. 
der-Apples, juſt gathec'd from the Tree, will make 
an Hogſhead of Cyder ; after they have lain a while in 


| heaps to mellow, about twenty five or thirty Buſhels 
will make an Hogſhead. 


1 hey that have great Quantities uſually grind their 
Apples with a H orſe-mill, ſuch as the Tanners grind 


Bark with, but the new invented Engine deſcribedin 


Mr. Worlidge s Vinetum Britannicum, is 4 very good 


Mill, and will grind a great quantity. 


Alter your Apples are ground they ſhould be made 


up in Straw, or in an Hair-Bag, and ſo commited to 


the Preſs; of which there are ſeveral ſorts, but the 


Screw. Preſs is the beſt. 

But as there are ſeveral ways of making of Cyder, 
as well as ſeveral] ſorts of Fruit to make it of, and that 
{ome eſteem one ſort of Cyder, and ſome another, ac- 


cording to the manner of its making, and the Fruit is 


made of, as I ſaid before, I ſhall endeavour to give 
you ſeveral of the Methods I have met with, and leave 
them ro your Experience. But, 

I think the chief way of i improving of this Liquor 
would be a particular Management of it according to 


the Species of Apples it is made of eee what is 


made of the chief Cyder- Apples. ) 
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Chap. V. Several Ways and Methods of making 
5 Hader. | 

s firſt that of Mr. Worlidge, who propoſes, that 


a Day or two, or more, in an open Tun, or cover'd 


to draw it into Pails, and fit) it up into the Veſſels you 
intend to keep it longer in, leaving about an eighth 
part empty. Set theſe Veſſels in your coldeſt Cellars 
tor Repoſitories with the Bung open, or cover'd only 
with a looſe Cover, that there may be a free Perſpira- 
tion of the Volatile Spirit of your Muſt, which would 


cool and not kept warm, leſt it ferment too much. 


let fall its groſſer Parts, and in time become clear with- 


occaſioning the ſolution and detention of thoſe Parti- 


Which would otherwiſe precipitate. 


As for the time of its ſtanding open in the Veſſel, 


it varies according to the nature of the Fruit; if the 
Fruit were mellow or ſweet, the more of the groſs 
Particles will be preſs'd out with the Liquor, and ſo 
the longer time will be requit'd for their Precipitation; 


But if the Fruit were hard or ſharp, the thinner doth 


the Liquor iſſue out of the Preſs, and the ſooner will 
your Cyder become fine: And yon muſt be ſure to ob- 
Herve, that as ſoon as this Cyder of hard Apples is fine, 
you muſt draw it off from its precipitated Lees, leſt it 
become acid, or acquire ſome il} taſte from them. 
Ibis ſtanding open of the Veſſel cavſeth an expence 
of that Wild or Volatile Spirit, which being pent in, 
would beget a continual Fermentation, much prejudi- 


when your Cyder is preſs'd out it ſhould ſtand 
Wonly with a Cloath or Boards to keep it from Duſt, or 


in a Hogſhead or other Veſſel not quite full, with an 
open Bung, till the more groſs Parts ſubſide, and then 


otherwiſe force its way, and that your Muſt may be 


Thus ſtanding open, the better it will by degrees 
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Lout the loſs of any ot its true and durable Spirits. 5 
For cold neſs is here the cauſe of its purifying, warmth 


cles that ſpoil the Colour and Taſte of Cyder, and 


cing 
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_ cing the Cyder ; and incaſe it doth not otherwiſe work 
its way out, would in time break the Veſſel that de. 


tains it. 


The principal Cauſe that there hath been ſo much MY. 
bad Cyder made in moſt parts of England, was the too 
early ſtopping of it up: It being uſually preſcribed 
and as uſvally pra&is'd, that as ſoon as Cyder is preſt- 
ſtrain'd and fermented, they ſtop it cloſe with a very | 
great Confidence; that unleſs it be cloſe ſtopped it | 
will decay and become of no uſe ; ſo that when theſe | 
Cyderiſts have taken care for the beſt Fruit, and or. 


dered them after the beſt manner they could, yet hath 


their Cyder generally proved pale, ſharp and ill taſted, 
&c. and all from the too early ſtopping of it. For the | 
Slopping of Cyder cloſe before it be fine, or with its | 


Faces in it (although precipitated) begets reiterated 


Fermentations, which Fermentatians very much impo- 


veriſh the Liquor by precipitating thoſe Particles, 
which enrich it with Tincture and Guſt. 5 

Wbilſt its groſs Fæces, or any ſettling remain in the 
bottom, every change of Weather cauſesſome Moti on 
therein, which is uſually term'd Fermention; this 
doth ſo attenuate this Liquor, that ir eaſily letteth or 
ſuffereth thoſe Particles to ſublide, and leaveth the Cy- 
der thin, jejune, acid, and ill taſted. It is thin aud 
jejune, becauſe it hath loſt its Subſtance; acid, becavle 


it hath loſt its Sweetneſs; thoſe Particles being the 


Saccharine Subſtance, or part of the Apple, and of ill 
davour and Guſt, becauſe thoſe Particles when preci- 
pitated, being mix'd with the more groſs, do putrili 
and heat, infecting the whole Maſs in the Veſſel : All 
which effects are apparently obvious in Cyder made 
after the vulgar Method. Theſe Faces are the cauſe, 
that the Corks fly out of the Bottle, or break the Bol- 
tles, or at leaſt at the opening of them make the C.- 
der fly, and mixing with it make the reſidue unpleaſant. 

Theſe things being generally taken netice of, have 
ſet many Heads at work to provide Remedies: Some 
have made uſe of many ways to ferment it aud make i 
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gear by reiterated Fermentations; others by Additi- 


ons, as Iſing-glaſs, & c. have enforced a Precipitation, 


and when they bave ſo done, findnig it to be thin, pale 


and acid, have by Moloſſes, Treacle, or courſe Sugar 


how much this muſt conduce to Health and long Life, 
leave every unprejudiced and ingenious Man to Judge. 

After your Cyder hath ſtood open ſome reaſonable 
time, till it is become indifferently fine, which it 
may be in three, four or five Weeks, then will it be 


| convenient to draw it into Bottles, if you have a ſuffi- 


cient Stock, or into other Casks, that it may there be- 


Feces it will more eaſily remit the remaining Particles 
or flying Lee, than it would have done whilſt the 
proſſer parts remained, renewing its Fermentation on 
on every change of Air, or other accidental Occaſion. 

[ts Fineneſs will ſometimes plainly appear if you 


| move the Scum aſide with a Spoon, or the like; but ta 


be more exact, you may take a Glaſs Pipe of a Foot or 


again with your Thumb, and take out the Pipe and. 


hold it over a Drinking-glaſs, remove your Thumb, 
and you may there diſcern the ſtate and fineneſs of 
your Cyder. . 
If your ſtock of Cyder be not over- great, or that 
you are willing to preſerve your choiceſt ſorts of Cy- 
der, the beſt way is to have large Glaſs-Bottles of one 
or two Gallons apiece, more or leſs, enough to rective 
the ſame, into which draw off or rack your Cyder, and 


let the Bottles ſtand open, or but barely covered, in 


which 


given it Body, Colour and Guſt. What delight or 
pleaſure there can be in drinking ſuch Compounds, or 


come more fine; for after it is ſeparated from its groſs 


more in length, open at both ends, ſtop the upper eud 
of the Pipe with your Thumb, and let the other end 
down into the Cyder as deep as you think fit, then open 
the upper end, by removing your Thumb, and the 
Cyder will riſe in the Pipe; then ſtop the upper end 


9 


jour cooleſt Repoſitory for a Month, or more, till 
| you obſerve your Cyder, by your interpoling it be- 
een a Candle and your Eye, to be very tranſparent; 
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which then may becall'd Snperfine, the remaining par. 


ticles, or flying Lee, being precipitated and ſettled in 
the bottom of the Glaſs- Bottle. 

If the Quantity of your choiceſt Cyder be too prez 
for your Bottles, you may inſtead of them make uſe gf 
Stone-Bottles, or Jarrs, or Stounds of Flanders Earth, 


or glaz d Earthen Veſſels, the larger the better; which 


may be plac'd in Rows in your Repoſitories, Cellar; 
or Vaults, and cover'd with Boards or the like, to pre. 


ſerve your Cyder from Duſt, &c. but not from the 
Ait; but by reaſon that you cannot ſo eaſily diſcern 


 fore-mention'd. = 
The reaſon why Glaſs-Bottles, or other glazed or | 


the fineneſs of your Cyder in theſe as in the tranſparent 
Veſſels, you may now make uſe of your Glaſs-Pipe be. 


ſtone Veſſels are more fit for this ſecond fining than 


| thoſe of Wood, is, for that the coolneſs of the Veſlel 


very much contributes to the Precipitation of thoſe re- 


maining Particles that would otherwiſe debaſe this 
Liquor. „% Fa oy © 9 8 


But if your quantity of Cyder be ſo great, that 


theſe Veſſels cannot receive it, then may you rack it in- 


to other Veſſels made very clean, dry and ſweet, and 


ſuffer'd to ſtand Nightly cover'd till it be very fine be. 


fore you ſtop it up: If you find that your Cyder doth 


not fine in wooden Veſſels ſo ſoon as you defire, for 
want of that coolneſs that is in glazed Veſſels, you may 
take Flints or Pebble Stones clean and dry, and put 


them into your Cask of Cyder, this is ſaid (and witl 


great probability) to contribute much towards the 


nimble Precipitation of the Fæces; the like effect hath 
the applying of a Bag of Salt to the outſide of the un- 
der part of the Veſſel. To 

When your Cyder has attained its utmoſt degree of 
fineneſs, which after this way of ordering it will do if 


| you have but patience to let it ſtand open long enough 
(altho' ſome will fine in half the time that other it 


quires) then take your Glaſs, Syphon or Crane, and 


draw it off from its laſt Faces into ſmaller Bottles, © 
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Par Muberein you intend to keepit for your uſe. Thus be- 
"Ming drawn off, and thoroughly depurated, you may 
W cloſe co k all your Bottles, and place them in your 

cool Conſervatory, where, after a few Weeks ſtand- 
ſe of ing, your Cyder will acquire a fine briskneſs, and man- 
tlein the Glaſs, without any manner of Feculency, and 
retain its firſt Sweetneſs, and change from a pale to a 


l occaſion to accelerate its Maturity, place ſo many of 


Pre. R 

| the voor Bottles as you think you may have ſudden occa- 
ſcern I fon for, in ſome place warmer than your vſual Conſer- 
rent Nvatory, and it will ſoon anſwer your Expectation. 


Wcics may appear in your Bottles, which are occaſion'd 


lively Canary, or Malaga Colour; but if you have 


| Sometimes it will happen, that the next Summer af. 
ter it is become ſo pure, ſome Rags or flying Feculen- 


by the warmth of the Seaſon begetting another Fer- 
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than | 
10 mentation from that fatneſs of the Body of the Cyder 
ele. {made of a ſweeter ſort of Fruit, which are not apt to 
this Wappear in the thinner Cyder; but in ſome ſhort time 


[theſe will ſubſide, and you may draw off the Fine from 
the Fæces with your Syphon, without any great pre- 


great Quantities of Cyder often ſpoil it for want of a 


and 8. : ul it of 
he. MWeimely prevention, which cannot be ſo well done in 
lot WM Veſſels of Wood as thoſe of Glaſs, where you may ea- 

for Wy perceive the various Changes that may happen in 


mn {pinion of this Liquor. 
vi Mr. Langford propoſes in the making of Cyder, to 
the take the Liquor, as ſoon as preſs'd, and ſtrain it 
yah through a Sive, and ſo to tunn it up into a Cask, which 
un. {ould want about two Gallons of being full; which 


ſtop up only with a looſe ſtopper for two orthree days; 


eo end then ſtop it up cloſe with Clay, and put a peg in- 
o if to the vent hole looſe, which for a Weeks time or 
ugh more, you may once a day draw to give it a little 


think it clear; and pearce it to ſee how it fines; the 
dummer Fruit after a Month, the Gennet Moyl after 
| | e che 


jadice to your Cyder. Theſe later Fermentations in 


theſe Liquors. Thus far you have Mr. Worlidge's O- 


vent, then ſtop it up cloſe and let it ſtand till you 
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deer he weaker it will prove the pleaſanter: For over- 


before preſſing, it will give it the more Amber bright 


pleaſant Spirits, and leave a vapid or ſour Drink col 
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the firſt Froſt, and the Red ſtreak or other winter 
Fruit not till January. . 
Mr. Cook's way of making of Cyder is after this manner. 


Let your Fruit hang till through ripe, which is beſt 
known by the brownneſs of the Kernels, or their rat. 
tling in the Apple, or the Apples falling much in ſtil 


Weather; for if the Fruit be green, your Cyder wil 


be ſowre. Gather your Apples dry, and rejecd ſuch 
as are bruiſed, becauſe they will rot and {poll the taſte! 


of the Cyder. 


If you gather not by hand, which is tedious, lay 2 
Truſs of Straw beneath the Tree, and over that a 
Blanket, diſcreetly ſhaking them down, not too many 


at a time, but often, carrying them where they areto 
_ ſweat, which ſhould be on dry boarded Floors; by | 


no means on Earth, unleſs ſtore of ſweet Straw lie un. 
der them. In about ten or fourteen Days they wil 
have done ſweating, then grind or beat them, keep- 
ing the Fruit ſeveral, in caſe you have enough to fil 


a Veſſel of one kind; if not, put ſuch together as are 


near 1ipe, for its more unitormly fermenting: Win- 


ter-Fruit may lie three Weeks or a Month eer you 


grind them; the greener they are when gather, let 


them lie the longer. 


Being ground Ict them continve twenty four hours 


colour, hinder its over-fermenting, and if the Fruit | 
were very mellow, add to each twenty Buſhels of 
Stampings, ſix Gallons of pure Water pour'd on then 
ſo ſoon as beaten ; the ſofter and mellower the mor: 
Water to reſtrain its over- working, and tho! the C. 


ripe and mellow Fruit let go ſo much of the looſe and 
fleſhy Subſtance thro' the Percolation, that with dift- 
culty yon will ſeparate the Lee from the Liquor be. 
fore it. ferment, and then away goes the brisk 3nd 


tracted from the remnant groſs Lees; the Cf 
made of ſuch Fruit, had need be ſettling twenty four 
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ter © hoors in a large Fat or Veſſel, that the Feces may ſet- 

une before you tun it vp, and then draw it off, leaving 
„e much of the thick Lee behind as you can (which yet 
pelt MW jou may put among your Preſſings for a Water Cyder): 
at. If you conceive your Cyder ſtil] ſo turbid that it will 
tin MW work much, then draw it into another Veſſel by a 
vill rap two or three Inches from the bottom, and ſo let 
uch Mit ſettle ſo long as you think it is near ready to work; 
ate for if it work in your Tubs, but little of the groſs 

W Lees will you be able to get from it. Vote, That you 


finer you put it up in your Veſſels, the leſs it will fer- 


Weather) ſo as it doth not work when put into Casks, 
alt into it a Pint of the Juice of Ale-hoof, with half 


do not ſuddenly, at the Spring it will. 5 
| Theſe Directions obſerv'd, barrel it up, and when 
it ceaſes working, Bung it cloſe, and reſerve it ſo till 


muſt cover it all the time it is in your Tubs, and the 


ment, and the better it will drink; but in caſe you 
chill the Cyder (as it often happens in cold Winter 


the quantity of Iſing-glaſs to refine it, which tho' it 
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are Ire | 
Vin. tis fit to Bottle, that is, when fine, ſince till then it 
you ill endanger their burſting ; ard if you would have 


lit very brisk and cutting (which moſt affect) put a lit- 
tle lump of Loaf Sugar into every Bottle. 


Or you may obſerve the following Method, which 
is, That after your Cyder is preſs'd, to ſtrain it, and 
put it into a Tub or Fat with a Tap to it, which cover 


sor {cloſe with Sacks or Cloaths, by which means ſome of 
hen {W'be Spirits will have liberty to evaporate; whereas, if 
ror: Neu put it too ſoon into a Cask, it will reverberate the 
C- Ppirits too ſoon into the Liquor, and cauſe a Fermen- 


tation before any of the groſs Lees are ſeparated from 


over: 

and It; for the great thing to be taken care of in making 

dich. Nef Cyder, is, only to let ſo much of the Spirit evapo- 

- he. rate as may prevent its fermenting before the groſs 
and Lees are ſeparated from it, and yet to keep Spirits e- 


5 
a 
or 


noogh to cauſe a Fermention when you would bave it; 
tor if it ferment too much it will loſe its Sweetneſs, 
and become harſh and ſmall ; and if it ferment not at 

CY all 
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and that you have a mind to ſtrengthen it, efpecial:ji 


a ſhorter time; and when you draw it off leave 3; 


Changes of Weather. After it hath ſtood its time jy 
but if you find it begin to work much, rack it off +. ®# 
can ſettle it; for it is a very tickliſh Liquor, and very 


ſubject to ferment, eſpecially if the groſs Lees are not 
timely ſeparated from it, and therefore if unſettledor 


ving a ſmall vent hole at your firſt ſtopping of it up, 
at which you may ſometimes try if it want vent, {el 
it break your Ca. 8 5 


even in the ſame Country, there is much better Cyder 
made in one Place than another, tho' both are made 


particulat Remarks were made of the nature of ſuc 
cording to the nature of the ſeveral Soils already tit 


ed of, | believe it would be of advantage to Planting 
and the Improvement of Fruit and Cyder. | 


Winter laſting Fruit, the ſtrong tiff Lands are mu 
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all it will become dead and ſowre, and therefore letit 
ſtand twenty four hours or more in the Fat, according i 
as you find it inclin'd to work, ſo let it ſtand longer oi 


much of the groſs Lees as you can behind, for Lees of 
Cyder are apt to put it into a new ferment upon al 


the Fat, put it into the Cask, which fill almoſt full; F 


gain, and take out the groſs Lees; and if you fiad it 
ſtill upon a fret, repeat the ſame Operation till yu 


moiſt Weather happen at the time of its working, it 
will be ſo much the more difficult to manage, and mill 
require the more care to be taken of it. 1 

When it hath done working, ſtop it vp, only les. 


Only I think it neceſſary to premiſe, that the ſuiting 
of the Fruit to the Soil is a great Advantage to the 
making of Cyder, it being certain, that in many Place, 


the ſame way, and of the ſame ſort of Fruit; andi 


Soils, and what the natural Production of them is, 


Mr. Worlidge commends very much brackiſh Land; 
near the Sea-lide, as excellent for Fruits, and l 


, ; b 
But if your Fruit be unripe, or your Cyder (mall 


you live in the North- country, you may improve it ] þ 
the follow ing Receipts. _ 
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leti] Take Pippins, Pearmains, Cc. and to every Gallon Rasſin | 
ding of Juice put two pounds of Raiſins, which ſhred ſmall, Or. | 
er or cover the Fat, and let them ſtand two or three days; 
e draw off the Liquor by a Tap, preſs out the Raiſins, af 
es of and put both Liquors into a Cask that they may fer- ? 
n all ment, and after a fortnight rack them off. Do not fill | 
ne in the Cask you draw it into, but leave ſome room for 

fall; it to ferment in; after which ſtop it cloſe, only leare 

fa. foſſet · hole open or looſely ſtopp'd and when it hath 

id i done working, fill up the Veſſel, and when fine, bot- = 
you tleit: Or you may do it another way, _ oo 


{ Take your Apples when they reliſh beſt, not too 


ver 
not green nor too mellow: They who have large Planta- 
dor tions may ſhake their Trees a little, and gather thoſe 
g it W that fall off eaſily, and preſs them the fame day. Fill 
wil not your Cask above three quarters full, and let it 
& ſtand till it grow clear, which is commonly within 
lea eight or ten days, and then draw off only the clear, 
t up and fill up a clean Cask almoſt to the top, giving it 
lelt vent thrice a day, leſt it ſhould burſt the Veſſel, and 
ſo continue to do for a Week. „ = 
tig Theo for every ten Gallons of Cyder take one pound 
ie of Raiſins of the Sun, and put them into Brandy for 
laces, Na day or two, and then take only the Raiſins, and put 
der them into the Cyder, letting it ſtand three or four 
made days more: Laſtly, ſtop the Cask very cloſe, but bot- 
nd if tle it not till Afarch, except it be of Codlings, which 
soch will not keep ſo long, 5 
; oF Another Improvement of Cyder is, what they call 
ren Royal-Cyder, mention'd by Sir Jonas Moor, which is 


done by adding of the Spirits to it, which corrects the 

Windineſs and Crudities of the Cyder, makes it very 
and agreeable to the Stomach, and gives it the ſtrength of 1 
d fa Wine, by adding the goodnefs of two Hogſheads into 
mucii one: To do which, put one Hogſhead of Cyder into a i 
till, and draw off, all the Spirits; after which diſtil | 
the ſaid Spirits a ſecond time, and put the ſame into 1 


£10, 


ſmall . 
ali your other Hogſhead, and fill it up. Stir it about well, 
> ir and keep it cloſe ſtopp'd, except one day in ten or 3 
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(the making whereof is hereafter ſhew'd) as will beſt 


are the worſt of any, unleſs the Ale or Beer be mix'd 


ſame kinds, and add very much to their ſtrength, be- 


Spirits are kept, the leſs talte they will have of the 


again, to which it will be beſt to allow as much ages“ 
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twenty let it lie open five or fix hours, and within | 
quarter of a Year, this Cyder will be as ſtrong or | 
| ſtronger than the beſt French Wine. 


But if you will have it drink like Canary you muſt | 


add more of the Spirits, and as much Sugar or Sweets 


pleaſe your Palate, And as the proportion of one Pint 


of good Spirits to a Gallon will make it as ſtrong as ; 


French Wine, ſo one Pint and half will make it as 


frong as Spaniſh Wine: And by this means, in the like | 
manger, Perry, the Juice of Cherries, Mulberries, Cour. 


rants, and Gooſeberries, may, by adding thereto their 
proper Spirits, or any other convenient Spirits, be 
made as ſtrong as Wine. 

mention other Spirits, becauſe Brandy- Spirit of 
Wine and of Grain, tho? they will do well, yet they are 


not ſo natural and good as what is made of the ſame | 


ſort of Fruit : And the Spirits made of Ale and Beer 


with Cyder before the Spirits be drawn off; but the 
Spirits of Beer and Ale will do well to mix with the 


ing a mixture much uſed of late with Derby and Nut 
ting ham Ale, and with ſtrong Beer. 

Only note, firſt, that the ſtale and ſour Cyder which 
is ſcarce fit to drink, will make the greateſt quantity 
of Spirits, and the beſt taited, and that the longer the 


Fire; which isthe greateſt inconveniency that attends 
i his way of making of Cyder; and therefore 1 ſhould 
propoſe, when you deſign to be any thing curious, t9 
rake only the fi: ſt running of your Spirits to mix with 
your. Cyder, and to let the ſmall part only be diſtilld 


you can to take off the hurnt taſte: one Gallon of ſtrong 
Cyder wall yicld a Pint of Spirits, 


As to = time of putting of your Spirits into your 


Cyder, obſerve, that the ſtaler your Cyder is before i 
the Spirits are added to ir, the more dime it will te 
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to incorporate, and the ſooner they are put in, the 


S ſooner it will be fit for uſe, only be ſure that your Cy- 


der bas done working before you put it in, 
The beſt way to order your Sugar before you put it 


into your Cyder is, to make it into a kind of Syrup or 


Sweets, by diſlolving of it in Water; one hundred 
weight will make ſixteen Gallons, and fo proportion- 


{ ably. But before you put your Sugar into the Kettle, 
takes the Whites of thirty or forty Eggs, the more 
| the better; which being well beaten with a thing like 
Rod or a Whisk, in eight or ten Gallons of Water; 


put four Gallons of this Egg-Water ſo prepar'd, into 


your Kettle, where your Sugar is to be diſſolved, then 
hang it over a gentle Fire, and ſtir it about till it is 
diſſolved: But be ſure when it boils, put in more Egg- 
ame water, to keep it from boiling too high, and ſo conti- 
„nue putting it in, one Quart after another, until all 

your Egg- water be ſpent. But to prepare your Egg- 
| water in parcels, viz, a Quart or two at a time, as 
you uſe it, is the better way, Now the uſe of theſe. 
Eggs is only to raiſe ſuch a Scum as will carry away not b 
only all the foulneſs and groſſneſs of the Sugar, but all 
the Egg alſo. And when the Scum hath done riſing, 
and is clear taken off, then fill up your Kettle with as 
much Water as will make up your Quantity, and let it 
boil to the ſize of a Syrup, and being cold put it into 
your Cyder. 
bruiſed and tied up in a fine Linen Bag whilſt it's boil- 
ing, it will give it a fine grateful Scent. 


But if you put in a little Coriander Seed 


Of theſe Sweets you may put in two or three Gal- 


| lons, more or leſs, into an Hogſhead as your Palate in- 
vites you, or as the Tartneſs of your Cyder requires. 
But put them not ia till you have racked your Cyder 
trons the laſt time, and that it is paſt the Fermentation. And 
before you put your Sweets into the Cask, mix your 
Sweets and the Spirits you intend to put in, together 
beſor ] with a like quantity of Cyder, and ſtir them well toge- 
ther; then put all into your Cask of Cyder, and ſtit 
them with all your ſtrength with a ſtrong staff in the 
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White, the Cyder will remain pale; if of brown Sugar, 
it will raiſe it to an higher colour: And in my Opi. 


much for it: Nor hath he ſo much reaſon to ſuſped 
theſe Liquors in thoſe Houſes to be ſo much adulte- 


ſtop it cloſe, and draw none off till two, three or four | 
Months, by which time it will be anſwerable to what 
| hath been propos'd, only remember, that if you would 


proportion of Spirits and Sweets; but if French Wine, 


ties of Drink with that which he knows to be pool, 


Brandy, ſo much, that being added to the Cyder of tit 
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Bung- hole for one half quarter of an Hour; after that 


have it reſemble Canary, you muſt add the greater 


the leſs Sweets, or none at all. 
Asto the ſort of Sugar, if the Sweets be made with 


nion, the latter is as good as well as the cheapel 
ſince the courleſt, by the aforeſaid Preparation becomes 
as pure as the fineſt; and Sweets being thus made, 
will coſt but five Pence per Quart. 1 
And thus every Man may merrily make his Varie- 


cheap and wholeſome, which is more than he is ſureto 
have at every Tavern, altho' he pay three times :z 


rated as the others, becauſe none of like goodneſsi0 
the Eye, Scent and Palate can be afforded ſo cheap w 
the Pocket. „„ „„ ED | 

The husky part of the Apples, after Cyder s 
preſſed out, being ſteep'd two or three Days in as muct If * 
Water as will cover it, and then preſsd clean ol, 
and kept in a Velle] until it hath well fermented, 4 


alſo the Lees of all your Cyder will afford Spirit o 


fame Apples, will make it as ſtrong as French Wit, 
which is a thing of great Advantage. ee 
ppirits being put into Bottles amongſt Cyder, ord Þ 
che aforeſaid Liquors will not drink well. I was a log 
ime ttovbled to find how to make this Drink as 
latable and pleaſing as it was become ſtrong and che- 
ing, until I put both Cyder and Spirits into a wood? 
Cask, The firſt I comnlcatcd was in a Veſle! of u 
Gallons, into which I put two Quarts of the Sweets | 
and three Quarts of the Spirits of Cyder which aft © 4 
[! . 
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it had lain two or three Months J found to be as ſtrong 
and pleaſing as Canary. 


By adding Wormwond to Cyder- Royal as you do to 


Wine, you may make it as good and grateful to-the 
| Stoinach, both for procuring Appetite, and caving 
| Digeltion, as the beſt Porl-Royal, or Wormwood 
| Wine, Thus you may have of your own growth Cy- 
der. Royal. Goosberry, Currant, Cherry, Cc. from the 
ſize of the ſmalleſt Wines to tlie ſtrength and good- 
| neſs of the beſt Canary, ſuitable to all Seaſons of the 
| Year, and to the Conſtitutions of all Perſons, and Hu- 
mours of all Palates, and agreeable to all Ages, from 
| Children of twelve Months old, to the heighth of Old 
Age. „ . 


This Cyder- Royal, or New-Wine thus prepar'd, 


| may be kept in the Cask two or three Years, and be 
better'd thereby, provided you keep the Cask full; 
which to do, you muſt obſerve, that in two Months 


time the Liquor will waſte a Quart more or leſs, as the 


| Veſlel is bigger or leſſer, which you ought to fill up a- 
gain with Liquor of the ſame ſtrength, or if ſtronger. 
the better: And by this means it may be kept, and 
grow better and better ſome Vears without putting in- 

to it (as ſome are ſaid to do into their Liquors) Stum, 
or other unwholſome Ingredients, = 


And, 
Suppoſe by keeping Cyder-Royal too long it ſhould 


become unpleaſant, and as unfit to Bottle as Old Hocka- 
more, take but one Hogſhead of that, and one of tart 


new Cyder, and before the latter be quite clear or fine, 
mix them together in twa other Hogſheads well per- 
fum'd, and add of Spirits and Sweets a due proportion 
i the quantity of your new Cyder: Suppoſe it be in 


[the Month of OGober or November, you may be ſure to 
have it full as good, if net better, than ever it was, 


Ind a moſt excellent Cyder - Royal to drink, or to bot- 
tle, by or before Chriſtmas; and your new Cyder can- 


dot be made half ſo good by that time of the Year. 
As to the Objections made againſt this fort of Cyder, 


and the other e relating to it, I ſhall refer 
% - | | | yan 
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yon to a ſmall Treatiſe of Sir Jonas AMogr's on this 


Subject. 

Some commend very much the boiling of Cyder, as 
what gives a mighty ſtrength to it; but it is much het. 
ter for ſome ſort of Fruits than others. The beſt ſort 
of Cyder for boiling being what is made of Pippins, 
Harvey- Apple, the Bitter Sweet (a Dorſctſhire Apple) 


whoſe juice is much mended by boiling, eſpecially when | 


kept to two Years old : The way of doing which is, 
to boil itas ſoon as it is preſſed ; for it it ferments, the 


| boiling will cauſe the Spirits to fly away inſtead of 


ſtrengthning it; ſtrain the Juice as it comes from the 
Preſs, and in boiling of it let it continually be ſcum'd, 
and obſerve the colour of it as it boils; ſo as not to 
boil it longer than till it comes to the colour of Small. 
beer: And as ſoon as it is cold, tunn it, leaving only 
a ſmall Vent in the Cask, the reſt being cloſe ſtopped; 
and when it begins to bubble ont of the Vent, bottle it, 


only make it not of Fruit that hath been gather 'd long. 


But as Cy der is apt to contract an ill flavour from 


the Veſſel it is boil'ed in, it is beſt to boil it in Tin ot 


an Earthen- pot that is wide and open at the top, for 
the more expeditious waſting of the aqueons and 
phlegmatick part of the Liquor. | 
Of Mixtures with Cyder,' 
Tho' Cyder needs not any, it is yet a very proper 
Vehicle to transfer the vertue of any Aromatick or 
Medicinal thing, ſuch as Ginger, Juniper, &c. The her- 
ries dried, ſix or eight put is each Bottle, or propor- 
tionably in the Cask, is very good: But this is not (0 
palatable as wholeſome, „„ 
Ginger renders it brisk, and corrects its Windineß; 
dried Roſemary, Wormwood, ſuice of Corinths, Gt. 


whereof a few drops tinge and add a pleaſant quick 


neſs, Jvice of Mulberries, Blackberries, and (prefer- 


able to all) Elder-berries prefſed among the Apples; Þ 
or if to the juice you add Clove-Gilliflowers dried and 
macerated, both for Tincture and Flavour, tis an ex- 
cellent Cordial. Thus may the Vertues of any oo [1 
8 p a ro, e tlup beg 
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things be extracted: Some ſtamp Malaga Raiſins, put- 


ting Milk to them, and letting them percolate thro' 


an Hippocrates's Sleeve; a ſmall quantity of this, with 
a ſpoonfol or two of Syrup of Clove-gilliflowers to 


each Bottle, makes an incomparable Drin. 


Honey or Sugar mix d with ſome Spices, and add- 


ed to Cyder that is flat, revives it much, let the pro- 
portion be more or leis, according to the quantity of 


your Cyder. 


Mixture of Fruits is of great Advantage to Cyder, 


tie meaneſt Apples mix d being eſteemed to make as 


good Cy der as the beſt alone, always obſerving, that 


they be of equal Ripeneſs : But the beſt mixture, Mr. 
| Worlidge ſays, is Red-ſtreaks and Golden-Renners to- 
* gether, The Bartlet Queening mixed with Golden 
| Pippins makes an excellent Cyder. 


lf you intend a mixture of Water in your Cyder, let 

it be done in the grinding, and it will better 1ncorpo- 

rate with the Cyder, than if put in afterwards, 
Some Cyder will bear a mixture of Water without 


| injury to its Preſervation, others will not; therefore be 


not over haſty with too much at once, till you under- 


| ſtand the Nature of the Fruit. 


| How to make Water-Cyder. 


BoiPd Water ſufter'd to ſtand (till cool'd) is beſt for 


this uſe, as being more defæcated. This ſmall Beve- 
ridge, or Cyderkin and Puree (as it is called) is made 
for the common drinking of Servants, &c. ſupplying 


the place of Small-beer, and to many more agreeable. 


It is made by putting the Murc into a Fat, adding what 


quantity of Water you pleaſe, namely, about half the 


quantity of preſs'd Cyder, or more; as you deſire it 
| ſtronger or ſmaller. Note, that the Water ſhould 


| ſtand 48 hours on it before you preſsit ; when 'tis 


preſs'd, tun it vp immediately, and it will be fit to 


| drink in a few days, by clarify ing of it ſelf. It is for- 
tified by adding to it the Lees or Settling of better 
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|. Cyder, putting it to the Pulp before Preſſure, or by 


ſome ſuperfluous Cyder which your Veſſels could 
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je (as I ſaid before) to Putrefaction, according à5 th 
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not contain, or by grinding ſome fallen and refuſe Ap. | 


ples. 


Cyderkin will be made to keep long by being boiled 


after Preſſure with ſuch a proportion of Hops as is u- 
ſually added to Beer; in which caſe, you need not to 
boil the Water before. 5 
Some put in Ginger, Jamaica Pepper, and Bay 
Leaves, inſtead of Hops; which doth very well. 
Some Obſervations relating to Cyder. 
Tis not good to grind or beat Apples in Stone 


Troughs, becauſe it bruiſes the Kernel and Stalks, 


which give an ill ſavour to the Cyder. 

Let not your Apples be ground too ſmall, ſo as that 
too mych of the pulp may paſs with the Liquor, it be- 
ing good to ſtrain it from the groſs Particles of the 
Apples before you put it into the Fat. 
Upon which account tis that the Juice of ripe pulpy 
Apples, as Pippins, Rennetings, &c. that are of a ſy. 
rupy tenacious nature, do detain in them more of the 


_ diſpersd Particles of the Fruit that by the Preſſure 
comes out with the Liquor; which Particles, or flying 
Lee being part of the fleſh or body of the Apple, s; 


(equally with the Apple it ſelf when bruiſed) ſubjt 
to Putrefaction, by which means by degrees the Cyder 


becomes hard or acid; whereas the Red - ſtreaks, Gen. a 


net · moil, &c. that more eafily part from their Liquor 


without the adheſisg of ſo much of the Pulp, are nd q 
ſo ſubjeCt to reiterated Fermentation, nor to Acidity} te 


as the other ſorts, 


For Wine, Ale, Beer, and other Liquors, accordily 


as they tend more or leſs to Acidity, become cleart 


by the Precipitation of the groſs Lees, which being ſub 


corrupt Particles are more or leſs in it, the Liqui 


becomes ſo much the ſooner or later Vinegar, 


As for inſtance, in Beer, which when tis deſig 8 
for Vinegar is never fermented, nor the Fæees pred] # 


Pitated, as tis when preſer v d for drinking, 
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\p- Y And therefore if you intend your Cyder ſhall retain 
uc full ſtrength, abſtraQ it from the groſs Parts, as 1 

led ſaid before. 1 

u- Alſo Cyder made of green immature Fruit will not 


t to WE fine kindly ; and when it doth, it abides not long good, 


but ſuddenly becomes eager. 1 ls 
Bay Generally the Cyder that is longeſt in Fining is the 
 |F frongeſt and molt laſting, eſpecially if the Fruit hath 
| been kept ſometime. „ . 
tone But Cyder, or any other Liquor, will be much 
alks, longer in clearing in mild moiſt Weather, than cold 
| dry Weather or Froſt. And therefore, the belt time to 


that make Cyder is in cold Weather; Froſt being apt ſome- 


it be- thing to check the freting or overworking of it. 
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f the It your Cyder or other Liquor doth not fine, you Ling 4 


may take of Water-Glne, or Iſing-glaſs, as tis com- 


pulpy monly called, about the Proportion of thiee or four 


f aly- #® Ounces to a Hogſhead, beat it thin on ſome Anvil, or 


of the # Iron Wedge, and cut it in ſmall pieces, laying of it in 


reſſure Þ ſteep in White-wine (which will more eaſily diſſolve 
flying it ſelf than any other Liquor except Spirits) let it lie 


ple, 5 # therein all Night, the next day heat it ſometime over 
ſube Þ a gentle Fire till you find it well diſſolved, then take 
Cydet I a part of your Cyder, as about 1 Gallon to 20 Gallons, 


„ Gen: in which boil your diſſolved Glue, and put it into the 
Liquot whole Maſs of your Liquor, ſtirring of it well, and 
are i ſtopping of it cloſe, ſo let it ſtand to ferment eight or 
\cidity,} ten hours as you pleaſe ; during which time the Glue 


being diſpers'd through the whole Maſs of the Liquor, 
cording} It will precipitate the Lee. When you obſerve it hath 
clear} done working, you may draw it out gently at a Tap 
ing ſub} below the Scum, or you may firſt gently take off the 
1g 331} Seum, as you pleaſe : Or you may do it thus, Steep 
» Liquuh Four ihng-glaſs in White-wine, enough to cover it; 


deſign\ 
es pre 


Wore Wine to it, and four times a day ſqueeze it to 
Jelly, and as it thickens add more Wine to it: When 
s reduc'd to a perfect Jelly, take about a Pint or 
_ ark toa Hogſhead, and add it to three or four Gal- 

Atl | * 7 lons 


ter 24 hours beat the Iſing. glaſs to pieces, and add 
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lons of the Cyder you intend to fine, and mix wel 


with the jelly; putting of it into your Veſſel of Cyder, | 


ſtir it well with a Staff. This cold way is much bet. 
ter than the other; for boiling: part of the Cyder 
makes it apt to decay the ſooner. 5 

This Liquor, thus gently purified, you may in a full 
Veſſel preſerve a long time, or draw it and bott le it in 


a few days, there being no more Lee in it t han is ne. 


ceffary tor ies Preſer vation. 
If Cyder be fine, the ſooner you draw it off the Lee 


the better, leſt any change of Weather ſhould alter it. 


When your Cyder begins to look white on the top, 


draw it off into another Veſſel, but not haſtily; ſet 


your Tap ſo that it may drop out by degrees. 
I am told that Figs put into Cyder improves it ve- 


ry much. 


A friend of mine had a hogſnead of Cyder that 
proved ſowre, and added ſome water to it, and brey- 


ed it as you brew other Liquor, and it made (as he told 


me) excellent Drink. 


cal. fer A great occaſion of ſpoiling of much Cyder, is the 


| Cyder. 


not having of good Casks for it, it being a Liquor very 
apt to attract any ill ſavour from the Veſſel; and there. 

fore new Casks very much affect the Cyder with an il 
ſavour and deep colour: Wherefore if you cannot ob- 


tain Wine casks, which are the beſt, ſcald your Cast 
with Water wherein a good quantity of Apple pumice 


| hath been boil'd, before you put your Cyder into them. 


Put not Cyder into a Veſſel wherein Strong-beer, 
or Ale hath lately been, eſpecially Strong-beer ; for 
gives a very rank unpleaſant Taſte to Cyder, ſo doth 
a Cyder-Veſſel to Beer; therefore a Small-beer Veſk| 
1s to be preferr'd. Me Cn Ss 

If your Veſſel be tainted with any ill ſavour, boil 
an Ounce of Pepper in Water, enough to fill the Vel- 


ſel; put it in ſcald ing hot, and let it ſtand therein t 
or three Days. . 


Or take ſome quick Lime, and put into the Cas, 


which fleck with Water, keeping of it cloſe ſtopp's, | 
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tumble it up and dow, till the Commotion ceaſe and 
be ſure your Cask be dry before you put your Cyder 
into it. But the moſt effectual Cure is to take them to 
pieces, and pare away the Film that is on the inſide, 5 
and when air d ſet them together again. 
If your Veſſel, before the Cyder is tunn'd up into Puning @ 
it, be fum'd with Solphur, it much conduces to the C 
S preſervation of this or any other ſort of Liquor; 
which may be done by dipping of a Rag in melted 


Brimſtone, and by a Wire letting of it down into the 


Cask, and fir'd ſo as to fill it full of Smoak : Upon which 
{ pour in your Liquor, which will give it no ill Taſte, 
and is an excellent preſeryer of Health, as well as of 
the Liquor, and will much help to fine it. 
give your Cask a fine ſcent by taking of Brimſtone four 
| ounces, of burnt Alum one ounce, of Aqua Vitæ two _ 
ounces, melt theſe together | inan Earthen Pan, on hot 
| Coals, and dip therein pieces of new Canvas, and in- 

ö ſtantly ſprinkle thereon Powder of Nutmegs, Cloves, 

Coriander and Anniſeeds: Set this Canvas on ire, and 

let it burn to fume the Veſſel. 


Or you may 


But the better way for this Operation is to have 2 


little Earthen- pot to burn the Brimſtone in, to the 
Cover of which have one Pipe to go into the Cask, and 
another to come into your Mouth, with which you 


may blow the Fume into the Cask. 
After you have cloſed up your Bung, you onght to 


leave open a ſmall Vent- hole, or but looſly put in the 
Peg, leſt the Cyder break your Cask: In caſe the Li- 
quor be unquier, you may ſometimes try the ſtate of 
| your Cyder by often opening of the Vent. 


Gyder preſſed from pulpy, or thorough-ripe, or 


mellow Fruir, having lain long 1n hoard, is not ſo ape 
| to emit its Spirits as the other, and ſo is more ealily 


preſerv'd. 
The upright cask is moſt en 0 for cyder, 


| becauſe tis apt to contract a Skin or Cream on the 
top, which helps much to its Preſervation, and is in 
other Forms broken by the ans of the Liquor but 


in 
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in this tis kept whole, which occaſions the briskneſ; 


Toocceſion 
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of the Drink to the laſt, 
If Cyder do not work well, put a ſmall quantity of 


Permen- [ime to it, and it will cauſe it to ferment, not on] 


£44097. 


d Reſtoring 


by reaſon of its warmth, but of the quick Salt that js | 


in it: The Powder of calcined Flints, Alabaſter, white 


Marble, Roch-alum, &c. it alſo good; but then the 
Cyder muſt be drank or bottled quickly, 


The Shavings or Chips of Fir, Oak, or Beech, are 
great Promoters of Purification or Fermentation; and 


therefore a new Cask many times occaſions Cyder to 


ferment too much. 


Ginger accelerateth the Maturation of Cyder, and 
gives it more brisk Spirits, helpeth Fermentation, 


promoteth its Duration, and corrects its Windineſs, 
If Cyder hath any ill favour or taſte from the Veſſel, 


or any other cauſe, a little Muſtard-ſeed (ground with 


ſome of the Cyder, and put to it) will help it. 
Deadneſs or Flatneſs in Cyder, which is often occa- 


Vue, ſion'd by the too free admiſſion of Air into the Veſſel, 


for want of right ſtopping, is remedied by grinding a 
ſmall parcel of Apples, and putting of them into it, 


ſtopping of it up cloſe, only you muſt ſometimes open 


the Vent that it force not the Veſſel ; but then you 


muſt draw it off in a few Days, either into Bottles or 
another Veſſel, leſt the Murc corrupt the whole Maſs; 
which may alſo be prevented in caſe you preſs your 
Apples, and only put in the Juice + The ſame may be 
done in Rottles, by adding about a Spoonful or twoot 


new Muſt to each Bottle of dead Cyder, and ſtopping 


_— — 1 
1 f 


of it again. Cyder that is dead or flat will oftentimes 


revive again of it ſelf, if cloſe ſtopp d, upon the Re- 
vol ation of the Year, and approaching Summer. 
But Cyder that hath acquir'd a Deadneſs or Flatneſs 


by being kept in a Beer or Ale Veſſel, is not to be re- 


viv'd again. 


| Wheat unground, about à Gallon to a Hogſhead, ot 


Leaven or Muſtard, ground with ſome part of the Gy- 


der, or rather with Sack, and put into the Cask, 5 
* * . 


acid; but the beſt Addition to preſerve it, is a De- 


Wine. 


| ſtirr'd well, will help it much; the like doth Cina- 
mon: The Veſſel muſt be kept cloſe ſtopp'd, 


der, and a Cyder that is eager or turn'd : The firſt 
S hath its Spirits free and volatile, and may eaſily be re- 
triev'd by a ſmall addition of new Spirits, or fome e- 
| dulcorating matter; but the latter hath ſome of its 
Spirits waſted and decay'd, ſo that all Additions are 
but vain Attempts to recover It. „ © 


made good and clear; but acid Cyder is rarely reco- 
ver d, except it be in cold Weather; and then, tho' 
| it be a lirlle pricked, it will recover when warm 
| Weather comes in. „% ag ng 


preſerves it, and gives it good Spirits. 


| that is ſharp, ſometimes lenifies it; and two or three 
rotten Apples will ſometimes clarifie thick Cyder. 


thickens the Coat or Cream, and much conduces to its 
Preſervation, _ z 


| and it may be bottled two or three Days after 'tis well of cher. 
| ſettled, and before it hath throughly fermented, if it 

be for preſent drinking; or you may bottle it in A arch 
| following, which is the beſt time. TR 
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us'd either to preſerve Cyder, or to recover it when 


coction of Raiſins of the Sun, or the new Lees of Spaniſh 


Wheat boiled till it begin to break, and when cold 
put into the Cyder, but not in too great quantity, and 


But there is a difference between ſharp or acid Cy- 


Thick Cyder may, by a ſecond Fermentation, be 


Maſtard beat with Sack, and put to boil'd Cyder, 
Two or three Eggs put into a Hogſhead of Cyder 
Wheaten-bran caſt into a Cask after Fermentation 


Bottling of Cyder is the only way to preſerve it long, Bottling 


Bottles may be kept all Summer in cold Fountains, 


provided you pitch the Cor ks to prevent their rot- 
ting; or in Cellars, in Sand, if they are well cork'd: 
| be longer they are kept the better, if the Cyder be 
| good, and have a body, „„ 


After 
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After Cyder hath been bottled a Week (if "tis new | 
Cyder, elle at the time of bottling) you may put into / 
each Bottle a piece of white Sugar as big asa Nutmeg, | 
this will make it brisk ; but if the Cyder be to keep 


long, it will be apt to make it turn ſour, 


If your Bottles are in danger of the Froſt, cover | 
them with Straw ; and about April put them into the 

_ coldeſt Repoſitories. © ; 
If your Bottles are muſty, boil them in a Veſſel of 


Water, putting of them in whilſt the Water is cold to 


prevent their cracking ; and then ſet them on Stray, 


and not on a cold Floor, when you take them out, 
When your Cyder is thus bottled, if it were new at 
the bottling, and not abſolutely fine, it is good toler 


the Bottles ſtand a while before your ſtop them cloſe, 


or elſe open the Corks two or three Days after togive 


the Cyder Air, which will prevent the breaking of the 
Bottles againſt the next turning of the Wind into the MW 
Son „ 


The meaner Cyder is more apt to break the Bottles 
than the richer, being of a more eager Nature, and the 


Spirits more apt to fly, having not fo ſolid a body to 


detain them as the rich Cyders; and obſerve, that 


when any of the Bottles break thro” the Fermentation | | 


of the Cyder, to open your Corks, and give them 


vent, and ſtop them up again a-while after, leſt you 
loſe many for want of this Caution, 1 


Great care is to be had in chooſing good Corts, 
much good Liquor being abſolutely ſpoil'd through the 
only defect of the Cork; therefore ſome much com- 
mend Glaſs- ſtopples. | 

If the Corks are ſteep'd in ſcalding Water a-whilc 
before you uſe them, they will comply better with the 
Month of the Bottle than if forc'd in dry; alſo tis 
moiſture of the Cork doth much help it to keep in 
the Spirits. Eu „„ 

Therefore the laying of your Bottles ſide- wa) 


Where your Liquor is very fine, ſo as that the railing . 
of chem may not diſturb the Settling, nor the Lee - f 
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get any new Fermentation in them, is a great advan- 
tage to any Liquor, 


Lt 


| Chap. VII. Of making other ſorts of Wines or 


| quantity of Sugar and Water, makesa very rich Wine; 
| that is very comfortable to the Stomach and Nervyes. 


— tt. 2 cots hs lt. Mt. 6 


Chap. VI. Of Perry. 


FT BE next Liquor in eſteem after Cyder, is Perry. 
the ordering of which being much the ſame with 


that of Cyder, I need not ſay much of it; only you 


muſt obſerve, not to let your Pears be over-ripe be- 


fore you grind them, becauſe of their Pulpineſs, which 
makes them not eaſily to part with their Juice: And 


| with ſome ſorts of Pears, the mixing of afew Crabs in' 
| the grinding of them, in proportion to the ſweetneſs 


251 


of the Pear, is of great advantage to it, making ſome 


W forts of Perry equal to that of Red-ſtreak Cyder. 


——_—_— 


Drinks of Fruits, 


addition of ſome Sugars to it. TH 
Or the Juice it ſelf, preſsd out and mix'd with a due 


2 


D Eſides Cyder and Perry, there are many other cherry: 
| Drinks prepar'd out of our Brityh Fruits, as of wine. 
{ Cherries, Cc. which are a Fruit as eaſily propagated 
as any, nor is there any Fruit that commonly bears bet- 
ation ter, nor that yields more juice; which mix'd with the 
| | richeſt Spaniſh Wines, makes a very fine Drink, by the 


The Plumb is alſo eaſily propagated ; and no doubt p 


| The Red Dutch Currant, or Corinth, yields a very 


rich and well colour'd Juice, and a vinous Liquor, 


which 


but ſome of the more juicy ſort of them, eſpecially the ine. 
| Damaſcen, would yield an excellent Liquor, but 

| ſcarcely durable unleſs boiled with Sugar, and well pu- 

| rified, or elſe the Sugar boil'd before. hand in Water, 
and then added. The Juice of the Plumb being of a 
thick Subſtance, will eaſily bear Dilution; This is ea- 
| lily experimented where Plumbs are in great plenty. 
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which is to be diluted with an equal quantity of wa: Þ 5:itho 
ter boil d with refin'd Sugar, about the proportion of Y Lee, 
one pound to a Gallon of your Wine (when mixed with leſs a 
the Water); and after the Water and Sugar ſo boilg not w 
together is cold, then mix it with the juice of the Cur. Y unto. 
rants, and purihe it with Iſing-glaſs diſſolved in part Y Decoc 
of the ſame Liquor, or in White-wine, as is before make 
directed for the purifying of Cyder, after the rate of Thi 
an ounce to eight or ten Gallons, but boil it not ina the R: 
| Braſs Veſſel for the Reaſons deforemention'd : This Tree, 
will raiſe a great Scum on it of a great thickneſs, ang MW Nor i: 
leave your Wine indifferent clear, which you may dray Þ pleafar 
out either at a Tap, or by your Siphon into a Barrel, not on 


where it will finiſh its Fermentation, and in three Liquor 
Weeks or a Month become ſo pure and limpid, that boiled 
you may bottle it with a piece of Loaf-ſugar in each and pu; 
Bottle in bigneſs according to your Diſcretion, which in the 
will not only abate its quick Acidity, that it may as yet W Wines 
\ retain, but make it brisk and lively,  _ Havi 
At the time you bottle it, and for ſome time after, it {© Preſſure 
will taſte a little Sweet-ſowre,from the Sugar and from divert 1 


the Currant; hut after it bath ſtood in the Bottles ſix ¶ Other of 
or eight Weeks, it will be ſo well united, that it will W With ch 
de a delicate, palatable, rich Wine, tranſparent as tte ¶ Cannot (: 
Ruby, of a full body, and ina Refrigeratory very du - s, of th 
rable; and the longer you keep it, the more vinous N "ry tal 

will your Liquor be, JS  Iweet-ſc: 
Let your Currants hang on the Trees until they are I make E. 
thorovgh ripe, which is long after they are become lines, &. 
red, todigeſt and mature their Juice, that it need not ot Drink 
that large addition of Sugar that otherwiſe it vod do WW 
in caſe the Fruit had been gather'd when they fir: Phan 
ſeem'd to be ripe, as is vulgarly us'd, and the col nap. \ 
mon Receipts direct: Alſo it makes the Liquor moe Bp or 
Spirituous and Vinous, and more capable of Duration i 


than otherwiſe it would be if the Fruit had not fe- Here 
ceiv'd ſo great a ſhare of the Sun, J nec 
| and other 


The Gooſeberry-Tree, being one of the greatel 


> ite: hoes? | 5 | 1 Which commonly 
Fruit- bearing Shrubs, yields a pleaſant F „ f VOL, | 


ST in the World. The ſame way Apricot, and the 
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although ſomewhat luſcious, yet by res ſon of its groſs 
Lee, whereot it is full, it is apt to become acid, un- 
Jeſs a proportion of Water ſweetned with S:gar (but 
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not wich ſo much as the other acid Liquors) be added | 


unto it. This Liquor, of any other, will net bear a 


Decoction, becauſe it will debaſe its Colour, and 


make it brown, 


There is no Shrub yields a more pleaſ:nt Fruit than 


the Rasberry Tree, which is rather a Weed than a 


Tree, never living two Years together above-gi ound, 


Nor is there any Fruit yields a ſweeter and more 
pleaſant juice than this, which being extracted, ſerves 
not only to add a Flavour to moſt other Wines or 
Liquors, by a ſmall addition of Water and Sugar 


boiled together, and when cold added to this juice, 


and purified, makes one of the molt pleaſant Drinks 


Wines of other Fruits may be made, 
Having given you a taſte of moſt Wines made by 


wich the ſpirituous Flavour of other Fruits, that 
cannot ſo eaſily and liberally afford you their Juices ; 


ö 


— 

| 1 
ie 
4 


as, of the Apricot, which ſtzep'd in Wine gives the 
very taſte of the Fruit; allo Clove-giiliflowers, or 
ſweet · ſcented Flowers do the like. You may alſo 
make Experiment of ſome fort of Peaches, Necta— 
rines, Cc. what Effect they will have upon thoſe ſorts 
of Drinks. 2 


—. 


i OP 


Chap. VIII. Of the making of ſome other Drinks 


or Mines, uſually drank in this Iſland. 


| Ks are ſeyeral other pleaſant, wholeſome, and 


neceſſary Drinks made of Trees, Leaves, Grains, 


and other things, belides ſack Drinks or Liquors as are. 
commonly made of the Fruits of Trees or Shrubs, 


| YOL, M. A 2 * 


| preſſure of the [uices out of the Fruits, you may alſo 
| divert your ſelf with the Blood of Grapes, or any 
| Other of the before- mentioned limpid Liquors tinged 
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As Mead, or Hydromel, that is prepared ont of 
Honey, being one of the moſt pleaſant and univerſal out 


Drinks, the Northern part of Europe affords; and one I ſvim 
of the molt ancient Drinks of the Northern parts, J then 1 


Honey being to be had from the Southerly parts of J up, ac 


Spain and Italy, &c. to the Arctick Circle or Frozen © Ounce 


Zone. and M 
Thoſe that lived formerly in the more Southern I you b. 


parts (as Pliny reports) made a drink compounded of Mead, 


Honey and tart Wine, which they termed Melitites, I vwiilſ 


by the addition of a Gallon of Honey to five Gallong Y You m- 


of their Wine: Tis alſo an excellent Ingredient | wo om 
C cold at 
In Swedeland, Muſcovia, and as far as the Caſpian Sea, Fermen 
they make great Account of this Drink; to which Li. I vp cl. 
quor they give a great advantage by the addition of er tis k 
the Juice of Rasberries, Strawberries, Mulberrics, W By th 
and Cherries. „%% dp = strengt! 
They alſo ſteep Rasberries in Aqua vite, twenty. Nas you x 
four Hours, and add it to their Hydromel, which is Water; 
2 great Amendment of itt. pleaſant 
There are very great variety of Receipts for te The < 
making of Metheglin or Hydromel ; but the beſt that Wan excel] 
have met with, is to Sc | [Experier 
Take twelve Gallons of Water, and put in tie The lf 
Whites of ix Eggs, mix them well with the Water, WHyantiri 
and twenty Pounds of Honey; boil it an Hour, and Mong in + 
when boiled add Cinamon, Ginger, Mace, Cloves, aud Nine Tree: 
a little Roſemary, and when *tis cold pur a ſpoontul Wo 90 8 
of Yeaſt to it, and tun it up, keeping cf it filled vp any Bot 
ir works; when it hath done wor king, ſtop it up ci Anto them 
and when fine, bottle it. . Tue 8e 
Put the fineſt Mead is that made of what they c Wer Se 
Live Honey, which is what naturally runs from the Ap: 
Combs (but that from ſwarms of the ſame Year isthe Wh. 
beſt) and add ſo much Honey to clear Spring-waen 
as that when the Honey is diſſolved throughly, an 2. 
will not ſink to the bottom, but eafily ſwim op a 
down in it. Boil this Liquor in a Copper Vets 1 
; abo 


3 
3 
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bout an Hour or more, and by that time the Egg will 
ſwim above the Liquor about the Breadth of a Groat, 

then let it cool; the next Morning you may bariel i it 
vp, adding to the Proportion of fiftzen Gallons an 
Ounce of Ginger, half an Ounce of Cinamon, Cloves, 

and Mace, of each an Ounce, all groſly beaten, for if 
you beat them fine they will alwazs float in your 
Mead, and make it foul; and if you put them in 
whilſt it is hot, the Species will loſe their Spirits. 


You may allo add a Spoonful of Yeaſt at the Bung- hole 
to increaſe its Fermentation ; but let it not ſtand too 
cold at firſt, that being a principal Impediment to its 


© 'cimentation ; as ſoon as it hath done working, ſtop 
it up cloſe, and after a Month bottle! it; and the long- 
cr 'tis kept, the better it will be. 


By the floating of the Egg. you may judge of its 
strength, and you may make It more or leſs ſtrong 


as you pleaſe, by adding of more Honey, or more 


Water; and by long boiling of i it, it is made more 


pleaſant and durable. 


The Sycamore and Wallnut- tree are ſaid to yield 
Jen excellent Juice; but that which we have the moſt. 


Experience of, is the Birch-tree. 


(WF. The juice of which may be extracted in very great 
, 8 where thoſe Trees are plenty, many Gal- 
ons in a Day may de gathered from the Bonghs of 


the Trees by cutting them off, leaving their Ends fit 
to go into the Mouths of a Bottle, and ſo by hanging 


ito them very plentifolly. 

| The Scaſon for this Work is from the end of Fe- 
0 to the end of March, whilſt the Sap riſes, and be- 
Pre the Leaves {hoot out from the Tree; for when 
We Sap is forward, and the Leaves begin to appear, 


Fick and coloured, which before was thin and limpid: 


[Worth and Eaſt Winds blow, nor in the Night time, 
- K 2 but 


pony Bottles on ſeveral Boughs, the Liquor will diſtill 


te Jaice 'by a long Digeſtion in the Branch grows 


FS be Sap alſo diſtils not in cold Weather whilſt the 
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but very well and freely, when the South or Wet ! Mun 
Winds blow, or the Sun ſhines warm. F wholel 

That Liquor is beſt that proceeds from the Branches. duct, | 
baving had a longer time in the Tree, and thereby modi! 


better digeſted, and acquiring more of its Flavour Encout 
than if it had been extracted from the Trunk, record 
When you draw out the Sap of Trees for any uſe, Y thus: 
and deſitre to have a quantity, what you gather firlt | Tak 
put iaro Glaſſes or other fit Veſſel, and ſet it in the boiled 
Sin 'til the reſt be reade, and put into it a hard cordin, 
Toast of Rye-bread cut thin, and it will cauſe it to ene Bu 
ferment when it works, take out the Bread, and bottle I 30d wf 
| the Liquor. 5 full at 
ia Birch Trees the Sap riſes out of the leaſt Tuigs WM it, of r 
or Fibres of the Roots, but from Branches ard Roots M and Bt: 
that bend downwards will Iſſue more Sap than from #915, F 
thoſe that are erect, and a Branch cut quite off will M Betony 
yield Sap. 5 e | of eact 
| Thus many Hogſheads may ſoon be obtained. Poor handfa 
people (where Trees are plenty) will draw it for two M$ OPnces. 
or three Pence the Gahlon: to every Gallon whereot and Se 
add a pound of refined Sugar, and boil it about a quat-· wroug| 
ter, or half an Honr, then ſet it to cool, and add ai Liquor 
very little Yeaſt to it, and it will ferment, and tbere- © ub 
by purge it lelf trom that little Droſs that is in tie [head t 
sugar and Liquor. Put it into a Barrel, and add t up © 
thereto a ſmall. proportion of Cinamon and ae. But 
braifed, about half an ounce of both to ten Gallo and Sa 
top it very cloſe, and about a Month after bottle il of Fir, 
its Spirits are ſo Volatile, that they are apt to bret and E. 
the Bottles unleſs pliccd in a cool place, withou Beer, a 
which Conveniency it will not keep long. | ly for 
nſtead of every pound of Sugar, if you add a q Brook: 
_ of Honey, and boil it as before, and adding Spice to 5 Horſe: 


and fermenting of it as you do Mead, it makes an dd. : what! 


witable Drink, both pleaſant and medicinal. I 
Ale allo brewed ot this Juice or Sap is eſteeme 
very wholeſome. | F 


Muc 


er” 
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Mum being become a common Drink, and being very 
wholeſome, and what may be made of our own Pro- 
duct, 1 ſhould hope it might be made a home Com- 


modity inſtead of a Foreign: And therefore, for the 


Encouragement of ir, I ſhall give you the Receipt, as 
recorded in the Town houſe in Brunſwick ; which is 
8 . SO 

Take ſixty-three Gallons of Water that hath been 
boiled to the Conſumprion of a third part, brew it ac- 


cording to Art, with ſeven Buſhels of Wheat Malt, 
one Buſhel of Oatmeal, one Boſhel of ground Beans, 


and when 'tis tunned, let not the Hogſhh:ad be too 
full at firſt; and when it begins to work, put into 


| it, of the inner Riad of Fir three Pounds, tops of Fic 
| and Birch one pound, C+Yduys BeredidFus three hand = 
fuls, Flowers of Rola ſolis a handful or two, Burner, 
| Betony, Marjorain, Avens, Penny-royal, Wilo-inym?, 
of each a handful and a halt, of Elde: Flowers two 
| handfols or more, Seeds of Cardamom bruiſed three 
W ounces, Barberries bruiſed one ounce, Put the Herbs 
and Seeds into the Veſſel when the Liquor hach 
W wrought a while; and after they are added, lec the 
| Liquor work over the Veſſel as little as may be. Eil! 
it up at laſt, and when tis ſtopped, put into the Hog- 
| ſhead ten new-laid Eggs, unbroken or cracked; ſtop 
it up cloſe, and drink it at two Years end. 


But our Englih Brewers uſe Cardamom, Ginger, 


and Saſſafras, which ſerves inſtead of the inner Rind 
of Fir, alſo Wallnut-Rinds, Madder, Red Sanders, 

| and Ennla Campana; and ſome make it of Strong.- 
Beer, and Spruce-Beer ; and where 'tis dehgned molt- 
L ly for its Phyſical Virtues, ſome add Water-creſlcs, 
{ Brook-lime, and Wild: parſley, with fix handfuls of 
| Horſe-radiſh raſped to every Hogſhead, according to 
phat their [aclinatioas and Fancy moſt lead them. 
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H Q ſets 4 © 


Note,That 
the Riſing 
and Stt 

ting of the 


Sun, and 


min and Meeds, and to mellow the Ground : And is the 


for Peas, to water Meadows and Paſtures, to drain Arable 


Length of Grounds where you intend to ſow Peas, Beans, Oats, of Bar. | 
the Days, ley, to lay Dung in beaps to carry on the Land in froſly | 
1 compu- Weather, to make Hedges, Ditches, to cut Ant-hills, and 
ted from f fill up the Holes in Meadoms and Paſture. ground, to ga. 


the firſt 
of every 
Monch, 
Lend. 
Lat. 


ther Stones, &c. 


are fallen; feed Doves ; repair Dove coats. : 
Flant Timber Irees, Coppice- wood, or Hedge-wood, and 
alſo Quick. ſets; cut Coppices and Heage-rows, lop and 

prune greater Trees. Op Lo 


Work to be done in the Orchard and Kitchen Garden 
Prime Vines and forward Fruit Trees : If the Weather le 


open and mild, dig and trench Ga» dens or other Ground r if 
extrea 
| With | 
cCulus'. 
| cept | 
| earlie! 
| Froſts 
| Moulc 
| been v 


Peas, Beans, &c. Againſt the Spring, dig Borders; pre. 
pare your Soil or Manure; and ſuffer no Weeds to grow on 
them + Uncover Roots of Trees where need is, and add ſuc 
Manure to them as they require, not laying of it t00 neat 
the Roots Tou may alſo, if the Weather prove mild, ſet 
Beans and Peas As yet Roſes may be cut and removes. 
Gather Pears,Cherries, ar d Plumb Cions for Grafts aboui 
the litter end of this Mouth, bef re the Bud ſprouts, which 
ſtick, in the Ground for ſome time, becauſe they will tale 
the better for bring kept a (mall time from the Tree ;, and 
graft them theb grinning of the next Month, C leanſe Trees 
of Moſs, the Weather being miſk, 
Male bet Beds, ana ſw therein your choice Sallets, a 
Cherwv1l, Lettice, Rad ſh, &c. Sow early Collifh-wers : H 
cure your choice Plants and Flowers from the injuries of the 


Trees. 


Graits. 


ſuch Plants as the Froſt huth uncovered, 


Set Traps to deſtroy Vermin where you ſow or ber . 
Take Fowls ; defiro) + 
Sparrows in Barns, and near them kill Bull finches, 2 [4 


Plants or 3:eds as they will injure. 


long. Sh m | 
F this Month prove cold, *tis ſeaſonable to kill the Ver- 


chief time to plow up Lays, to fallow the Ground you intend | 


Rear Calves, Pigs, &c. hade eſpecial Care of Emes and 
Lambs; Houſe Calves ;, geld young Cattle ſoon after they | 
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Weather y C overs, Straw, or Dung. Earth up the Roots of Crack 
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g Friſes 8b om? 2 F hath days? , TR 
5 I ſets 4 © x January XXX1, ; Long, þ * 
dad in wet or hard Weatver clean, mend, ſharpen, and pre- 1 
e bare your Garden tools. | TO. 1 
Dig up weedy Hop Gardens. 5 Hops, 
Turn up your Bee hives, and ſprinkle them with warm Apiary. $i 
and ſweet Wort. Aliſo you may remove Bees, 1 
Fruits in prime, and yet laſting. 
Kentiſh, Ruſſet, Gulden, and Freach Pippins, K irton Apples. 
Pippins, and Holland Pippins. ] hn Apples, Winter Queen- 
ings, Marigold, Haruy Apple, Pome- water, Golden Doucet, 
Renneting , Love's Pearmain, Winter Pear main, &c. 
Winter Musk (babes well,) Winter Norwich (excellent Pears. 
baked) Winter Burgamot, Winter Bon Chreſtien, both 
| Mural, the great Surrein, ; ke. Si es 


Ihe Flower Garden. : 

| If the Weather ia this Moath prove cold, great 
Care muſt be taken of your Flowers ; eſpecially ſach 
| 25 leaſt endure the Cold, or that are in danger of be- 
ing waſhed out of the Ground, or overchilled with 5 

extream Froſts. Likewiſe Earch up your Flowers a 
| with flech Mould. Plant Anemony Roots and Ranun- 1 
culus's, Which will be ſecure without covering: Ex- 
cept ſuch as you ſowed in Ofober or November for 
| earlier Flowers, which ſhould be ſecured both from 
| Froſts and Rains, and about the end of the Month put 
| Mould about the Roots of your Auricula's that have 
been uncovered by Froſt,  _ 
* If the Weather be extream you muſt be careful of 
your tendereſt Plants, and mind to tend your Fire in 
| your Conſervatory or Green houſe, ſo as to keep 
them in a moderate Heat (too ſuddain, or too much if 
Hear or Cold being apt to ſpoil moſt of your Plants) 1 
and to keep the Windows and Doors well cloſed and 1 
| lined with Matts, Cc. to keep the Air out of the "8 
Cracks, eſpecially where the Orange Trees are. 1 
BY Flowers in prime, or yet laſting, _ 
{| The Præcoce Tulip, Wiater Aconite, ſome ſorts of Anemonies, 
# Black Hellebore, Winter Cyclamen, Oriental Jacinths, Brumal Hya- 
Flath, Levantine Narciſſus, Lauruſtinus, Mezereon, Primroſes Jo. 
> _ Note, That theſe Flowers are more forward or backward accord- 
de i the Sol), and the Situation of the Place they grow in. 707 
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BIS is a principal Seed Month, for ſuch a: they 


c,mmonly call Lenten Grain, and is uſually ſubſect 


to much Rain or Snow, which 1s not unſeaſonable, 


Now ſow all ſorts of Grey Peas, Fitches, Beans, and black 


Oats; carry out Dung, and ſpread it before the Plough, 
and alſo on Paſture Ground; this being the principal Month 


For that purpoſe, 


end Bearers grow turg 


This is the beſt time to plant Trees and Quick, as alſo 
to plaſh it; to et Willows, Plants, or Pitchers, and alſo 
Poplars, Oſiers, and other Aquaticks; and to ſhroud or Jop 
Trees, or cut Coppices. 

Sow Muſtard Seed, and Hemp Seed, if the Spring prove 


mild e Feed your Swans, and make their Neſts where th 
Flood, cannot reach them. e 


Soil Meadows that you cannot overflow or water, catch 


Moles, and cut Mole hills, and take great care of Ewes and 


Lambs where they are forward. 


Work to be done in the Orchard and Kitchen Garden, 


Prune, trim, and nail up Fruit Trees, and cleanſe them 


from Miſs and Cankers: Now is a good time to graft tle 
more forward ſort of Fruit, if the Weather be temperate. 


Do not prune your tender Wall Fruit till you think the 


hard Froſts over, though it ought to be done before the Bids 


g:d, and mind to ſpread your Wal 
Trees well at the bottom, 5 8 
Plant V ines, or any ſort of Fruit Trees in open Weather; 


trim up your Palliſado Hedges and Eſpaliers; ſet Kernel, 


Nuts » Stones of Fruit, and ſow other bard Seeds. 
Lay Branches to take Root, or place Baskets, &c. of Fatt" 


For the Branches to paſs through. Graft in the Cleſt, and j 
contique to the latter end of the next Month, 


Sow Anniſe, Beans, Peas, Radiſh, Parſnips, Carrots, 
Potatoes, Onions, Parſiy, Spinage, Corn Salletting, and 


_ other hardy Herbs or Scedt, and plant Cabbage Plants and 


Cull: fl wers in warm places; alſo Liquorice, and ſow Aſpa- 
ragu if be Spring be mild, Now the Bull-finches 4 tbe 
nt burt to Fruit Trees. Tis is the beſt time to raiſe any 
thing that will grow of Slips, 3 
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Make bot Beds for Melons, « Cucumbers, &c. continue 


Vermin Traps, and pick up all the Snails you can find, de- 
ſtroying the Fugs and their Spawn. | 
This is a good time to ſew Fiſh ponds, and to take Fiſh, 
moſt Fiſh being now in Seaſon. 
You may, if the Weather prove mi 
areſs them that are out of Heart, And alſo dig up your 


Hop Ground, if 'tis weedy. 


* * 2 8 1 6 
Tn Stein 


Half open the paſſage for Bees, and now you may remove 


| them, but continue to feed weak Stocks. 


Fruits in prime, or yet laſting. 


| Kentiſh, Xirton, Ruſſet, Holland Pippins, Deuxans, Apples. 
| Winter Queening, Harvey, ſometimes Pome water, Pome- 
| roy, Golden Doucet, Renneting, Love's Pearmain, Winter 
fearmain, &c, pe > | 
Bon Chreſtien of Winter, Winter Poppering, Little Vear5, 
Dagobert. . 5 


N * „ —_ 
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a In the Flower Garden. 


| Tf the Weather is ſeaſonable, Air your houſed Car- 
nations in warm Days, and mild Showers, but ſet 
them in again towards Night; and ſo you may do 
| by other Flowers that are not too tender: Sow Ala- 
| ternus Seeds, Lark Spurs, &c. LID 


Flowers in prime, or yet laſting. 


Some Anemonies, Winter Aconite, Hyacinthns 


Stellatus, Præcoce Tulip, Perſian Iris, Levcoium bul- 
boſum, Dens caninus, Black Hellebore, Vernal Crocus, 
Single Hepatica, Vernal Cyclamen Red and White, 
early Daffadils, the great white Arnithogals, Meze- 
reon, large leaved Yeliow Violets, Oc. 


if 


Id, plant Hops, and Hops. 
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ſorts, except Winter- Greens. 


Corn and Woods and take care of Ewes and Lambs. 


tbis Month prove cold tis ſeaſonable to check the preg- 
nant Buds till a more ſafe Seaſon; and if it prove dry, 
the Country- man eſteems it to preſage a happy born Tear. 
Tou may yet prune or plant Trees, tho tis of the lateſt of all 
Let Cattle feed no longer on Meadows that you intend to 
mow 5 bave eſpecial regard to the Fences both of Meadow, 


About the end of this Month you may begin to ſow Barley, 


earlier in Clay than Sand; you may roll Wheat if the Wea. 
ther prove ary ; make an end of ſowing of all ſorts of Pulſe, 


You may now ſhroud or lop old Trees, and fell Coppice-mood 
before the warm part of the Month come in, 15 
Ibis is the only time to raiſe tbe beſt Poultry. 


It 15 nom 4 good time to ſet Oſiers, Willows and other A. 


Juaticks; ſow the Rye, called March-Rye and Oats, and 


plant Saffron, Woad, Weld, Madder and Liquorice, 


In this Month and the next ſow all farts of French Graſſe 


or new Hays, as Clover, S. Foyn, &c. alſo now ſow Hen, 
and Flax, if the Weather be temperate, a 
This is the principal Month in the Tear for the deſtrudio 
of Moles. : 


Work to bedone in the Orchard and Kitchen Garden, 


This is the chief Month for grafting, beginning wit 


Peas, and ending with Apples; only if the Spring proves u- 


ward, be the earlier, Prune laſt Year's Grafts, and cut if 


the Heads of your budded Stocks. Nom cover the Roots 0 
all ſuch Trees as you laid bare the preceding Winter, ai 


remove ſuch young Trees as you omitted before, if the Budi 
not too forward. 

Plant Peaches and Nefarines, but cut not off the T aj: 
root as you do of other Trees, becauſe it will prejudice them. 


Carry Dung into your Orchards, Gardens, &c. turn pu 
Fruit in the Room where it lies, but open not yet your Win 


dows, Smoak your Orchards. 


Top your Roſe trees near a Leaf-bud, and prune off ut 
dead ang wither'd | Branches, keeping of them to 
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ME, - 
Tou may now tranſ plant moſt ſorts of Garden-herbs, Sweet « 


berbs, and Summer Flowers, Now is the beſt time to make 


Hot beds for Cucumbers, Melons, &c. 


| Now ſow Aliſander, Baſil, Beets, Borrage, Bugloſs, Cab« 
lege, Carrots, Cher vil, Creſſes, Endive, Fennil, Garlick, 


Leeks, Lettice, Marigolds, Marjoram, Onions, Orach, 


Parſnips, Parſky, Peas, Purſlain, Radiſh, Selery, Smallage, 
Spinage, Skirrets, Sorrel, Succory, Turneps, Tobacco, &c. 
and Samphire to replant in May, which will grow well of 
French Seed. 


About the middle of this Month dreſs and ſtring Straw- 


berries, uncover Aſparagus Beds, and dig about them. Tow 


may alſo now tranſplant Aſparagus Roots to make new Beds. 
Slip and plant Artichoaks and Liquorice, 


| Stake and bind up weak Plants againſt the Wind : Som 


Pinks, Carnations, &c. In this Month ſow Pine-kernels, 


and the Seeds of all "Wi inter- greens. 


Plant al Garden-herbs and Flowers that have fibrous Roots. 


Sow choice F lowers, that are not natural for our Clime in hot 


Beds this Month. 


Tou may now plant Hops : This is a very ſeaſonable time 


to dreſs them, Now the Bees ſit, keep them cloſe Night and 


Alorning If the Weather ow il, you may yet remove is 


Fruits in prime, or yet laſting. 


Golden Ducket (Doucet), Pippins, Rennetings, Love's 


Pearmains, Winter Pearmains, john Apples, &c. 
Later Bon Chreſtien, N Pear, &c. 


MARCH 


Stem, * and ſet Sage, Kojemary, Thyme, Lavender, 
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In the Flower- Garden. 
Take and Bind up your Weak Plants and F lowers, 


Plant Box, Sow Pinks, Sweet-Williams, Carna- 


tions, Pine Kernels, Firz-Seed, Bayes, Alaternys, 
Phillyrea, and moſt Perennial Greens, Cc. or you may 
ſtay ſomewhat later. Sow Auricula- Seeds in Pots or 
Caſes in good Earth ſomewhat Loam : 
Plant ſome Anemony Roots to bear late and ſuc- 
ceſſively, and if the Seaſon be dry, Water them once 
in two or three Days. Tranſplant Ranunculus's and 
Fibrous rooted Flowers, as Primroſes, Hepatica's, Au- 
ricula's, Camomil, Hyacinth, Tuberoſe, Matricaria, 
Gentianella, Hellebore, and other Summer Flowers; 


ſet Levcoium ; flip Wall-Flowers, Lupines, Convol. 


vulus's, Spaniſh or ordinary Jeſſamine, and prune Pine 
%%% „ F 
Towards the Middle or latter end of March, ſow on 
your Hot Beds ſuch Plants as are late bearing in our 
Climate; as Balſamine, and Balſamum mas, Pomum 


Amoris, Datura, Ethiopic Apples, ſome choice Ama- 


ranthus's, Dactyls, Geraniums, Hedyfarum Clypeatum, 
humble and ſenſitive Plants, Lentiſcus, Myrtle Ber- 


ries, Capſicum Indicum, Canna Indica, Flos Africa. 


nus, Mirabile Pervian, Naſturtium Ind. Indian Pha- 
ſeoli volubilis, Myrrh, Carobs, Marococ, c. 
About the end of this Month carry into the Shade 


ſuch Auricula Seedlings or Plants, as are for their 


choiceneſs preſerv'd in Pots. Tranſplant Carnatiol 


Seedlings, Earth up your Layers, cut off the infected 


Leaves. 
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ciſſus, 


Cover your choice Tulips, and take the like care or 
your beſt Anemonies, Chamæ Iris, Auricula's, earl) 
Cyclamen, Brumal Jacinth, &c, Cover with Straw or? 


Peaſe-Haum your Seedlings of Fir, Pine, Philly rea, | 


tus, 
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Bayes, Cyprus, and all other Winter Greens, till they 


have paſſed 2 or 3 Y:arsin the Nutſery, and are fit to 


be tranſplanted ; which Rules ſhould be obſerved in 
all extream Weathers during the Winter, minding to 


uncover them ia good Weather, and in ſharp Winds 


neither ſow nor tranſplant. Sow. Stock- Gilliflower 


Seeds in the full of the Moon, 


Vou may now towards the end of the Month, ſet O- 
| ranges, Limons, Myrtles, Oleanders, Dates, Lentiſcs, 
Aloes, Amomums, and other tender Trees and Plants 
in the Portico, and open the Windows and Doors of 
your Conſervatory or Green-houſe, to acquaint 'em 


gradually with the Air, but truſt not too confidently 
to the Night. Now alſo is the Seaſon to raiſe Stocks, 

to bud the Orange and Limons on, and to tranſplant 
ſome of the hardieſt Ever- Greens, OO. it the 


Weather be moiſt and temperate. 


Flowers in prime and yet laſting. 


Anemonies, Winter Aconite, Auricula's, Arbor 


Judz, Brumal Crocus of all Colours, Chelidonium, 
Crown Imperial, Spring Cyclamen, Dens Caninus, Fri- 
tillaria, Grape-Flower, Black and White Hellebore, 


| | fingle and double Hepatica, HermodaQyls, Hyacinth, 
Perſian Iris, Chame Iris, Tuberous Iris, Junquils, 
Spaniſh Junquils, Leucoion, Dutch Mezereon, Nar- 


ciſſus, Ornithogalum max. primroſes, Rubus odora- 


tus, Przcoce Tulips, Violets, Dutch Yellow Violets, 


Zeboin, c. 
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Dry _ in this Month 75 be ſt 70 om Bark) and 
White Oats in, to prevent Weeds, and litewiſe to 


fallow in. 


Fell the Timber you intend to bark, if the Spring be for- 


ward © Cleanſe and rid your Coppices, and preſerve them from 


Cattle : Keep Geeſe and Swine out of Commons and Pg. | 
flures,and Water new. planted Trees, if the Weather prove dry, 


Pick up Stones in the new Tue Land: Sow Hemp and 


Flax, 
Cleanſe Ditches, and get in your Miter that lies in 


Streets or Lanes, or lay it on heaps; 


Set Oſiers, Willozs, and other Aquatichs, befor they are 
$00 forward, 
You may throughout this Month ſow Clover-graſs, St, 


Foyn, and all French and other Graſſes or Hays; and plan: 


Madder, and be ſelling of your inter- fed Cattle. 
Work to be done in the Orchard and Kitchen Garden. 
Tou may yet graft ſome ſorts of Fruit in the Stock the le- 


| ginning of this Month. 


Hop par- 
den 


Now ſow all ſorts of Garden-ſeeds in dry Weather, and 
plant all forts of Garden-berbs in wet Weather, 
Plant Cucumbers, Melons, Artichoaks, and Madder; and 


ſom ſuch tender Seeds as could not abide the harder Fro. 


Set French Beans, gather up Worms and Snails after Even. 
ing-ſhowers, and early in the Morning. 
"Sow 7. urneps, to have them early, and your annual Flows 


that come of Seeds, that you may hade Flowers all the Sum. 


mer ; and tranſplant fuch Flowers with fibrous Roots as yu 
left unremoved j in March. Sow alſo ” Sceds of Wintet- 
greens, 

Now bring forth your tender Plants you preſerwed i in yon 
Conſervatory, except the Orange: tree, which may remain 
till May. 8 

Smoat᷑ your Orebard with Straw towards the Evening. 

Tranſplant andremove your tender Shrubs, as jeſſ amines, 
Aryriles, Olcanders, &c. Towards the end f this Month, 
alſo in mild 1 cather, (lip Phillyrea and other tonſil Shrubs, 

and tranſplant any fort t of Winter -orcens, _ 

Plaut Hs, aud Pole them the beginning of april, ard 
bind: dein to 5 1088, Opt 1 
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Open the Doors of the Bee-hives, for now they hatch, that they Apiaty. 9 
may reap the benefit of the flotwry Spring, and be careful of them. _ | 

3 Fruits in prime, or yet laſt ing. „ | 

Pippins, Deuxans, Weſtberry Apple, Riſſe ting, Gilliflower, Apples. 
Flat Rennet, &c. = OS 

Later Bon chreſtien, Oak Pear, Double Bloſſcm, &c. Pears; 

About the beginning of this Month ſow ſw::t Marjoram, Hyſop, 
Thyme, Scurvy-graſs, Baſil, Winter Savory and tender Plant,; ſow 
4% Purſlain, Col:flowers, Lettuce, Radiſh, Carrots ; plant Arti- 
choak Slips; ſow Turneps; ſet French Beans; lip Lavender, Sage, 


3» 


* : nts 3 — 


Pennyroya', Roſemary, Lavender, Soe. 


In the Flow. r Garden. 
Sow Divers Annuals to have Flowers all Summer, as Belvider, 
Dipitalis, Delphinum, Cyanus of all ſorts, Columbines which renew 
every four or five Leart, Candy Tufts, Marigolds, Muſcipula Me- 
dica, Hollyhocs, Garden Panſey, Scabious, Scorpoides Tufts, Ge. 
Tranſplant ſuch Fibrous Roots as were not done laſt Month, as Vi- 

olets, Hepatica, Primroſes, Hellebore, Matricaria, Se. Sow Pinky, 
Carnations, and trim off the dead rotten Leaves and old Roots, Sow 
Sweet-Williams, Sc. After Rain place Auricula Seedlings in the 
Shade. Sow Leucoium, remove it often, and replant it in moiſt Wea- 


—— 


tber the Spring following. Set Lupines, &c. 


nies, Ranunculus's, Sc. 


ach as you durſt not adventure out in March, only Orange Trees you may keep 


Sow alſo Pine Kernels, Fir Seed, Phillyrea, Alaternus, and moſt - 0 

perennial Greens, Vide Sept. 0 
Take out your Tubercſe, parting the off Set's, and plant them in 
natural Earth, under which is a Layer of rich Mould. Set your Pots 


in a hot Bed temptrately Warm, and give them no Water till they 


Spring, and then ſet them under a South Wall in dry Weather; Wa- 
ter them freely. You may treat the Narciſſus of Japan or Guernſey 
Lily, and the Luca after the ſime manner, only mix a little Sea. 
Sand with the Earth you plant them in near the Surface. 
Set out your Flos Cardinalis ; flip and ſet Marams, Water Anemoe 
Towares the end of this Month tranſplant your tender Shrubs, as oy 
Spaniſh Jaſuwuines. Myrtles, Oleanders, Young Oranges, Cyclamen, Th 
Pomegranate, Oc. but firſt let them begin ro Sprout. F 
At this time (if the cold Winds are paſt) after Showers clip Phil- 2 | 
Iyrea, Alaternus, Cyprus, Box, Myrtle, Barba Jovis, Oc. . - is 
Now 1s the Seafon te bring our in a fair Day, your choice and tender Shrubs, f 


in till next Month to prevent Danger. You may now graft by approach your | f j 


dender Shrubs, as Oranges, Limons, Pomegranates, } aſinines, &c. 


| : Flowers in prime, er yet laſting. 5 | jk 
Ariemonies, Auricula urſi, Almonds, Arbor Judz, Acanthus, Bell Flowers, Cha- 


N mz Iris, Crown Imperial, Capritolium, Cyclamen, Cowſlips, Caltha Paluſttis, 


{4 Cochleatta, Dens Caninus, Double Dazies, Fritillaria, Florence Iris, Gentianella, 
1 Geranium, Musk-grape- 


Flower, Hypericum Frutex, Hepatica's, Starry Jacinth, 


Palin Jaſmine, Double- Junquils, Pe ſian Lilies, 'Ladies-Smock, Leucoium, Li- 


5 W Narciſſus, Mulcaria reverſed, Primtoſe, pulſatilla, Parieraria, Peonies, Perſian 
1 


almine, Parietaria Lucea, Rotemary, Ranunculus's, R:dix Cava, Tulips, G. 
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Now {et your Bees at full liberty, and expect a Swarm. 
| Fi uiis in prime, and yet laſting. be) 
Pippins, Deuxans, or John Apple, Weftherry Apples, Ruſſet- Apples. 
eing, Gilliſlomer Apples, the Maligar, &c. Codling: 
Great Nau ville, Winter Bon- Chreſtien, Black Pear of Wor- Pears. 
celter, Surrein, Doubie- bloſſom Pear, &ce. 5 
The May Cherry, Strawberries, &c. 


In the Flower Garden, . 


Be careful to keep under the Weeds; ſpread and bind down the 
branches of Arbors, ard clip your Hedges and Trees. Shade your 
Carnations and Gilliflo vers, and plant Stock Gilliflowers in Beds; 
continue watering Ranugcalus's, and plant forth your Amaran(hus 1» 

You may now briog the Orange Tree out of the Conſervatory 

| when you ſee the Mulberry Tree put forth, and alſo tranſplant and 
| cemove them. Let your Caſes be filled with natural Earth taken up 
balf a Spit deep, under the Tuft of the beit Paſture Ground that 
| has been Fother d en; mix it with rotten Cow-dung, or very mellow 
Soil ſcreen'd and prepar'd ſometime before. If this be too ſtiff ſift a 
| little Lime amongſt it, and put a few rutten Wilbw Sticks; cut 
| the two biggeſt Roots alittle, eſpecially at the bottom, and fet your 
| Flants not too deep. At the bottom of the Caſe lay fome Bruſh Wood | 
o gixe a free Paſſage to the Water, that it may not rot the Fibres, Set 
WF them in the Shade a Fortnight, and then bring them into the Sun by 
| WW Degrees; Water them with Water in which Sheeps Durgis QUidtoly'd hy 
ſtirring of it, and ſetting it in the Sun ſome days before you uſe it; but 
do not drench them too much at firſt, and do not let it touch the Stems 
It you cut off any Branch make a Searcloth of Roſin, Turpentine, 
Bees Wax and Tallow, and put it on the Wound till it it heal d. 
| Now give treſn Earth that is rich to all your houſed Plants, lay- 
ning of it on the Surface about four Inches deep, looſening the Earth 
Vith a Fork. Bruſh and cleanſe them from Dult, 
1 | Flowers in Prime or yet laſting. _ | 
Late ſet Anemonies, Anpodophyton, Auguſtifol Aſphodel, An- 
tirehinum; Blattarta, Bulbous Iris, Belli: double white and red, Bee 
Flowers, Bugloſ:,Barba Jovis; Chamæ Irie, Cyanus, Cytiſus M:rinthe, 
Cyclamen, Columb'nes, Caltha Paluſtris, Double Cotyledon, Cinna- , 
„mon, Ceatitol. Cherrybay, Cowilips, Chalcedons, Crowtoot, Campa- ; 
| nul. ; Digitalis Deptford Pinks; Fraxinella; Gladiolus, Geranium, 1 
"= Guclder Role: Helleborine, Horminum Creticam, Heſperis, Honey 
ins OKs 3Jacea; Lychnis, Yellow Lilies, Lilium Convallium, Ladies 
_— Slipper, erlian Lily, Leucoium, Laurus ; Millefolium Luteum, Red 
} Martagon, Homer's Moly; Sea Narcitlus;Oleafter, Oxyacamhus, Or- 
6s £913; Pnalangium Pink, Panſies, Prunclla Peonies; R anunculus, Kaſcs, 
Kolemary ; Syringas, Sedum, Stock Gulihlowers, Starflowers, vifyin- 


Cherries, 
Se 8 


wg a ee Sambucus. Stæchat, Saty rion; Talips, Trachelium, Tha-⸗ 
b 4 — Tamagiicus; Valerian, Veronica, Musk Violets; Ge. 


, 
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. — Shower 40 this time of the Tear is welcome, and if Gs 

the Weather be calm it makes the Farmer ſ'i.ile on | 4 

bis hopeful Crops. | | 15 

This Month is the prime Seaſon for the Waſhing and 72 

Shearing of Sheep , in forward Meadows mow Graſs fir , f 15 

Hay. 5 = 

Caſt Mud out ef Ditches, Pools, Rivers: This is the | P = 

beft time to raiſe Swine for Breeders, Hb 

Twy-fallow your Land in bot dry Weather, it kills the Wee 

Weeds, and ſweetens the Land, one plowing then being MF 5 ny 

worth three or four in rainy Weather, * 5 g 

Carry Marl, Lime and Manure of what kind ſoever to D; 

our Land, bring home your Coals, and other neceſſary 8 bind i 

Fucl fetched far off, before the Teams are buſie at Har. 5 

vo _ | ob ant o: 
Don may continue to weed Corn, the beginning of th 
Month, but not longer; ſow Rape and Coal. ſced, and all 
Turnep-ſced, Now Mill-dews or Foney-dews begin t» 

Mind your Sheep, as was adviſed before in May, f en 

make the firſt return of fat Cattle. | ed E. 

Work to be done in the Orchard and Kitchen. Gardi. Wages 

| _ Dub 


Mom begin to inoculate, and beware of cutting of I | 
otber than the young Shoots of this Tear, pluck off Lud Spaniſh 
There you are not willing they ſhould Branch forth. | Racks 
Vater your latter planted Trees, and lay moiſt Wei > 
Kc. at the Roots of them, having firſt cleared tbem * 
Weews, and a little ſtirred the Earth, and hoe up all ji" © 
Weeas as grow in your Mui ſery, | 
This is à ſerſonable time 10 aiſtt] Aromatick and Mei 
(ina Herbe, Flowers, &c. and te dry them in the fla, 
that you deſian to keep dry for the Winter, gathering Th '% 
them in the Full of the Moon, alſo to make Syrups, &c. Þ# 
Gatber Snails, Worms, &c. and deſtroy Ants; % Fg 
fects and other Vermin ; ſet Sajfron, plant Ro ſemaꝶ 9 


1 
* Ln. 
24... "OP 


Gilliflywers, ſow Lettuce, Cher vil, Radiſh, and other $a 5. 
lets for latter Salleting, 


| and ſtopping the ſecond Joint immediately abyye the Fruit, 

SW eſpecially in young Vineyards, when they firſt begin to bear, ; 
| and thence forward binding up the reſt to Props, 

| bind ſuch Hops to the Poles as the Wind bath ſhaken off. 


lant over them; they will requite your care. 
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Gather Seeds that are ripe, and preſerve them cool and bi 
dry, water dry Beds, and takg up tbe Bulbous Roots of Tu- 
lips, Anemonies, &c. 

Inoculate Jelſaminti, Roſes, &c. alſo tranſplant any ſ'rt 
of bulbous Roots that keep not well out of the Ground. Now 
plant Slips of Myrtle, and ſow latter Peas. 

You may nom alſo (or in May before) cleanſe Vines of 
exuberant Branches and Tendrils, cropping (not cutting ) 


Dig your Ground where you intend to Hop Garden, ind 


Bees now ſwtm pientifully, therefore be very vigi- 


Fruits in prime, or yet taſting, 


coming (ft ripe.) Pippins, John Apples, Robillard, Applets 


Red Fennovil, &c. 


The Maudlin ( (firſt ripe,) Madera, Green · Royal, St. Pears, 


Laurence Pear, &c. 


Duke, Flanders, Heart Black, Red, White, Cherries: 
Luke, Ward, Eatly Flanders, the Common Chrry, 


Spaniſh Black, Naples Cherries, &c. 


Aascberries, Corinth, Strawberries, M. unt, cee. 


372 5 


is 5 5 hath days 8 
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71 Rabſplant avtumnal Cyclamens if you Deſign 


their Removal, and gather the Ripe Seeds of 
ſich Flowers as you intend to ſave, and preſerve 
them dry : Shade your Carnations from the Sun ; 


take up the beſt Anemonies and Ranunculus's after 


Rain, when the Stalk is withered, and dry the Root 


well. You may now begin to lay your Gilliflow- | 
ers, and to inoculate Jaſmine, Roſes, @'c. Take vp 


your Tulip Roots; ſet lips of Myrtle in a moiſt | 


place, alſo ſlips of Cytifos Lonatus that are of that 
Years Shoot: Von may alſo take up ſuch Plants 


and Roots as endure not well, out of the Ground, 
and repiant them again immediately : : ſuch as the 


early Cyclamen, Jacinth, Oriental, and other Bul- 


bous Jacinths, Iris, Fritillaria, Crown Imperial, Mar- 


tagon, NMuſcaris, Dens caninus, Oc. Water ſuch 


"Things as require it. Trim your Knots, and get 
your Garden into Order. 


Flowers in prime, and 5 18 


1 anthus, Antirrhinum. Aſter Atticus, Aim 
F185, allobrogium, Aſphodils, Amaranthus ; Blat. 
taria; Campanula, Cyclamen, Cyanus, Campion, 
Corn Flap, Citratum, Clamantis, Creticum, Gi! 


nations; Digitalis ; Fraxinella, kicus Indicus; C, 


diolus, Gentiana, Geniſta of Spain ; Horminum Cre 
ticum, Hieracium, Heſpcris, Hellebore, Honey. -Sncklt 
ee Hediſirum ; Jaſmine, Bulbous Iris, on 

ti cb 
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tiſcum, Lychnis, Larks Heels, Lime Tree, Lilies; 
Martagon, Millefoliums, Muſcaria; Naſturtium In- | 
dicum, Nigella, Night Shade ; Oranges ; Panſy, Pha- 
langium, Piloſella, Palma Chriſti, Pomegranate, Pop- 


pies ; Roſes, Koſemary; Stock-Gilliflowers, Ser pil- 


lum citratum; Trachelinm, Thlaſpi Creticum; Ve— 


ronica, Viola pentaphy1, 
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good opportunity, eſpecially if Fair- weather be ſcarce. 


_ quires it. Gather the Fimble or earlieſt Hemp and Flax. 


HE Earth now would be glad of refreſhing ſhowers to 
4 moiſten the ſcorched Vegctables, T empcſts now much 
injure the laden Fruit-trecs and ſtanding Corn, to the preat 
detriment of the Husbanaman. : 
Now is the uni ver ſal time for Hay-making + Loſe not 4 


Mom your Head-landsand try- Fallow where the Land re. 


At the latter end of this Month Corn- Harveſt beg ins in 
moſt places in a forward Year, Still carry forth Mart, Lime, 
and other Manure : Bring home Timber, Fewel, and other 
beavy Material. „ | 

Wheat and Hops are now ſubje@ to much damage by Mi. 
dems. 
Som Turnep: ſeed in this Month, and ſell ſuch Lambs as 
you have fed for the Butcher, 15 


Work to be done in the Orchard and Kitchen-Gardin. 


This is the chi:f time to inoculate choice Fruit, Roſes, &c. 
and for the Summer pruning of Wall trees for the mating 
Cherry wine, Rasberry- wine, ce. „ 

Re-pruve Apricocks and Peaches, ſaving as many of the 
young likelieft Shoots as are well plac'd, for the new Beavers 
conimunly periſh; the new ones ſucceeding cut cloſe, aud eben 
pur ging your Mall fruit of ſuperfluous Leaves, which keep the 
Fruit from the Sun; but do it dijcrectly. 

: Graft by Approach, and inoculate Fami 
C. Re | | | 
Cut off the Stocks of ſuch Flowers as baue done ble ſſoming, 

end cover their Roots with new fat Earth, 
Sou Salet Herbs for latter Salleiing, and alſo Peas, 

Take away Snails from Mural trees, Slip ſtocks, and 
ther lig nous Plants and Flowers. Lay Gilliiftowers and Ca” 
nation: for increaſe. watering of them, and ſhadowing of be 
from the f rvent heat of the Sun: beams. Lay alſo Myrtles aud 
other curious Greens, Clip Box and other tonſil Plans. 

Let your Olitory Herbs run to Seeds that you deſign" 
ſave. Tranſplant or remove Tulips or other —_— 


nes, Oranges, 


T 8 
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une may be kept out t of the Ground, and others immediately : 
I /anted. 
1 Towards the latter end of this Month, viſit your Vines a- 
gain, &c. and ſtop the exuberant Shoots at the ſecond Joint 
a bode the Fruit (if not done before ) but not ſo as to expoſe it 
too much to the Sun without ſome Umbra. 
Keep down Weeds that they grow not to Seed, and begin 
your Work of Hoeing ſo ſoon as they begin to peep; by this means 
Dou will diſpatch more in a few hours than afterwards in a 
whole day, in that the Sirring of the Earth will but help the 
increaſe of the Seed, 
If the Seaſon be dry, the watering of Hops will very much 


advantage them, and make them the more fruitful ; if it 
dove moiſt, renew and cover the Hills (till with freſh Mold. 
Nom Bees caſt their latter Swatms, which are of little ad- 


vantage; therefore "tis beſt to prevent them : Streighten the 
Entranceof the Hives, kill the Drones, Waſps, Flics, 8 


| Fruits in prime, or yet laſting, 
i | Deux- ans, Pippins, Winter Ruſſetting, Andrew Ab Apples, 


ples, Cinamon Apples, red and white Jenneting, the Mar- 
' | garet Apples, &c. 


7 The primate Ruſſet Pear, Summer Pears, Green Chifſu Pearte 
ny Pear, Pearl Pear, &c. 
be Carnation, Morella, Great Bearer, Morocco Cherry, Cherric 2, 


| the Egriot, Bigarrcaux, Me, 

Mut neg, Ilabella, Perſian, Newington, Violet, Muſe Peaches, 
cat, Rambouillet. 

10, Primordial, Myrobalan, the red, blue, and amber Violet, gambs, 
"| Damack, Denny Damask, Pear. plumb, Violet or Cheſon- 
Plumb, Apricock-plumb, Cinamon: -plumb, the King's-plumb, 

mo Spaniſh Motocco phamb, Lady Elizabeth's plumb, Tawny, 

E | Damaſcen, Xo. -- 


ni 1 Goosberries, Corint hs, Strawh-rries, Melons, 


85 - 
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ROM this time to Michaelmas you may lay Gil. 
Iiflowers and Carnations, and flip Stocks and o- 
ther Lignous Plants and Flowers, The Layers will 
(in a Month or Six Weeks. time) Strike Root. Plznt 
Six or Eight in a Pot to ſave room in Winter; if it 


prove Wet lay your Pots fide-long, but ſhade "thoſe | 


that blow from the Afternoon Sun. 


You may ſtill lay Myrtles, Laurels, and other 


Greens, 


mum, which Shrub you can hardly water too often: 


It requires alſo abundant compoſt ; as does alſo the 


Myrtle and Granade Trees. Clip Box, Cc. after 


Rain, and graft by approach Inarcb, inoculate jal- 
mine, Oranges, Oc. 

Take vp your early autumnal Cyclamen, Tulip, 
and bulbous Roots, gather Tulip Seeds, but let then 
lie in the Pods, and alſo early Cyclamen Seed, and 
low it preſently in pots. 

Remove ſeedling Crocus, and place them at wider 
Intervals : Likewiſe you may take up ſome Anemo- 
nies, Ranunculus's, Crocus, Crown Imperial, Perſan 


Iris, Fritillaria and Colchicum, but plant the thre: 


Jaſt 2s ſoon as taken up, or you may ſtay till Auguſt ot 


September before you do it. Remove Dens Canipus, 


Cc. and take up your Gladiolus the Blades being dry, |} 


and about the latter end of this Month ſift your Beds 


for off. ſets of Tulips and other Bulbous Roots; alu 


for Anemonies, Ranunculus's Ge. which will pre. 


pare it for replanting. You may ſow ſome Anem? Þ 


nies, keeping of them temperately moiſt. 


Coutinne to cut off the wither'd Stalks of your 3 
Lower Flowers, and cover with Earth the bare} * 


Roots. 
Yoo 


Water young planted Shrubs, and Layers, Oc. as Z 
Orange Trees, Myrtles, Granades, eſpecially Amo- 


* 
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You may now water your Gravel Walks with Brine, 
pot Aſhes, or a Decoction of Tobaco Stalks to de- 
{roy the Worms and Weeds. 


Flowers in prime, or yet Laſting, 
Awaranthus, Aſphodil, Antirrbinum, Flos Afri- 


canus, Alkekengi, Agnus caſtus, Arbutus, Amomum 
Plinij; Bal ſome Appfe; Campanula, Clematis, Cy- 


anus, Convolvulus, Corn Flower, Caryophyllata, 
Flos Cardinalis : Digitalis; Eryngium Planum; 
FPraxinella; Geranium Triſte, Gladiolus, Gentiana ; 
| | Heſperis, Hedyſarum, Hollyhoc ; Jacea, Jaſmine, Ja- 

cinth ; Lupines, Limonium, Linaria Cretica, Ligu- 
ſtrum; Millefolium, Musk Roſe „Myrrh, peru, Month. 
I y Roſe: Naſturtium Ind. Nigella; Oleander; O- 


range, Olive: Ind. Phaſeolus, Prunella, Phalangium, 
Periploca, Flos Paſſionis ; Scorpion Grafs, Stock- Gil- 


liflower, Scabious, Spartum Hiſpanicum : Tilia Ind. 


Tuberovs ; Veronica Volubilis, Ce. 


This - 
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His Monty returns the Country man's Expences in's 8 ſon 

his Pocket, and encourages him to another Tears Ad- Yeats 


venture, If it proves dry, warm, and free from bigh Winds, Y ber- 
it ſaves a great deal of the Husbandmaw's Exfence, Wt 
You may yet trifallow, alſo lay on your Compoſt or Soil, 1 
as well on your Barley Land as Wheat Land. end 
Carry Mood, or other Fuel home, before Winter, 7 
Provide good Seed, and picked well, againſt Seed time, WY neſs 
Put your Ewes and Cows you like not to fatting, next 


This is the principal Month for Harveſt for moſt ſorts if W the. 
Grain, therefore make uſe of good Weather whilſt you have it. 

About the end of this Month you may mow your After 
graſs, and alſo Clover, St. Foyn, and other French Graſs, | 
Geld Lambs, and make tbe ſecond return of your fat Six 
and Cattle, 


Work to be Tone | in the Orchard and Kitchen Garden 


The former part if this Month is the beſt time to inoculate, 
You may now make Cyder of Summer. fruits. Prune anay 
| ſuperfluous Branches from your Wall fruit-Trees; but leave | 
not your Fruit bare, except the Red Netarine, which i 
much meliorated by hing open to the Sun, nailing up wiat 
you deſign to ſparc to cover the Defects of Your Walls, 

Pull up Suckgrs from Roots of Trees, unbind the Buds Jiu 
inoculated a Month before, if taken, 

Plant Saffron ;, ſet Slips of Gilliflowers ; ſow Ai. 
Now is beginning a ſecond Seaſon for the increaſing aw i C. 
tranſplanting of moſt Flowers, and Garden Plants and berti 
Herbs, Strawberries, &C. 

The Seeds of Flowers and Herbs are now to be gather'd 9: 
Alſo gather Onions, Garlick, &c. 

Sow Cabbage, Colliflowers, 7. urne ps, and ot her Tian 
Roots and Herbs, for the Winter, and ag ainſt Spring; and 
alſo Endive, Angelica, Scurvy graſs, XC, 

Now ſow Latks-beels, Candy-tufts, Columbines, &c. and 
1 Plants as will endure the Winter. 

You may yet ſlip Gilliflowers, and tranſplant bulbous Roots: 
About Bartholomew-tide, ſome eſieem the only ſecure ſis. 


n „ 
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'0 n ſon for removing *f Perennial, or Wintcr-green, as Fhilly- 
d-. ras, Artits, &c. t is alſo the beſt time to plant Straw- 
i, berries; and tis not amiſs to dreſs Roſes that have done 
|| bearing, and plant them about this time. 
„ Prop up thoſe Poles the Wind blows ann. * Alſo near the 


end of the Month gather Hops. 

Towards the end of the Month take Bees, unleſs the good - 
ie. neſs of the Meather provoke you to ſtay till the middle of the 

net Month, Deſtroy Waſps and other Inſetts ;, and ſtr atten 
be Paſſages to ſecure them from Robbers, 


= Fruits! in prime, and yet laſtiog, 


4 WM The Ladies. longing, Kirkham Apple, john Apple, Scam- Apple. 
| ing Apple, Cuſhion Apple, Spicing May- flower, Sheeps ſnout. 
| Windſor, Sovereign, Orange, Bergamot, Slipper Pear, Pears. 
Red Catharine, Ring C atharine, Penny Pear, Pruſſia 
Pear, Summer Poppering, Sugar Pear, Lording Pear, &ec. 
ie. Roman Peach, Man Peach, Quince Peach, Rambouillet, peaches, 
va} Musk Peach, Grand Carnation, Portugal Peach, Crows 
ave Peach, Bourdeaux Peach, Lavar Peach, Peach Dejpor 
h is Savoy, Malacota. 


7 


pat The Muroy Ne@arine, Tawny, Red Roman, Little Necta- 
green Nectarine, Cluſter Wectarine, Yellow NeGarine. rines, Sc 
%u Pumperial Blue, Dates, Yellow Late Pear-Plumb, Black plumb. * 


Pear. plu mb, kite Nutmeg, Late Pear-plumb, Great An- 
ſe, J chony Turkey -plamb, the Jane-plumb, 
and Cluſter Grape, Muſcadine, Corinths, Cornelians, Mul- Other 
and berries, Figs, Filberts, Melons, Mb ©; Fruits, 


AUGUST 


. 
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XI the beginning of this Month is the time to in. 
oculate Orange Trees, to take up Bulbous J. 
ris's, or you may ſow their Seed, and alſo of the Lark; 
Heels, Candy Tuft, Columbines, Fox-Gloves, Holy. 
hoc, Narciſſus, Oriental Jacinth, and ſuch Plants as | 
endure the Winter, and replant ſuch as will not do 
well out of the Earth, asFritillaria, Lilies, Hyacinths, | 


— — N 


c. Plant ſome Anemony Roots to have Flowers al 


Winter, and take up your Seedlings, of Jaſt Year, 


which now tranſplant for bearing; alſo plant Dens Ca- 


ninus, Antumnal Crocus, and colchicum. Gilly. 
Flowers may be yet ſlipt. Continue to take up Bulbs, 
Gather Alaternus Seed as it-grows black and ripe, 


and the Seeds of moſt other Shrubs. Water well Bal- W 


a/ ne Fęm. „ „ 
About the middle of this Month tranſplant Auri- 


cula's. Pick out your Seedlings : You may likewiſe 


low the Seeds, © © -- „„ og. 
Towards the latter end ſow Anemony Seeds, Ra- 
nunculus's, & c. alſo Cyclamen, Jacinths, Iris, Hepi- 
pong, Primroſes, Fritillaria, Martagon, Fraxinehh, 
be” „ 
About Bartholomew. tide is the beſt time to remor? 
and lay your Perennial Greens, as Oranges, Limons, 
Myrtles, Phillyrea's, Oleandeis, Faſmines, Arbutus, 
Pomegranates, Monthly Roſes, and whatſoever | 


moſt obnoxious to Froſt, Water them during Sun 


mer, Ge. 


Flowers in Prime and yet laſting. 


 Amaranthus, Anagallis Luſitanica, Aſter Atticbs, Þ'Þ 
Amethyſtinum, Africanus Flos, Aſpbodils, Agnus Ca- 3 


ſtus ; Blattaria, Spaniſh Bells, Belvedere, Balſam: 


Fe:me ; Carnations, Campanvla, Clematis, Ham, 
ernum, 


33m | 
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Vernum, Convolvulns's, Colchicum, Catch Fly; Da- 
tara Turcica, Dales, Delphinium; Eliochryſon, Eryn- 
gium Planum; French Mary- golds ; Geranium Creti- 
cum, Geranium no&e olens; Hieracion minus Alpe- 
tre, Tuberoſe Hyacinth, Hearts Eaſe, Heliotrope, 
Holly- hoc, Helleborus; Spaniſh and Indian Jaſmine ; 
Limonium, Linaria, Lychnis, Lupines, Lencoion : 


Malva Arboreſcens, Martagon, Myrtles, Maracoc; - 


Nigella, Naſturtium Indicum : „ Oranges; - Mirabile 


f Peruvian Panſies, Pomegranates ; Musk and Monthly 
Roſes, Roſemary; e Creticum, Cc. 


Centle 
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Entle Showers now do well, and make the "Earth mit 
low, preparing of it- for Wheat, which delights is fre 


a iſ Receptacle ; but ſtill Weather and dry is moſt ſca- WW 


ſonabie for the Fruits yet on the Trees. The Salmon and wi 
Trout in moſt Rivers go now out of Seaſon till Chriſt- | 
mas. cle, 
This Month is the maſt univerſal time for the Farmer tn ne 
tale Poſſeſſion of bis new Farm. Get good Seed, and ſw | | 
Wheat in the Dirt, and Rye in the Duſt, SF the 
Mend ihe Fences abbut the new-ſown Corn; ; ſcare away 0 


_ Crows, Pidgeons, Kc, 


nure your Wheat Lands before the Plough, Thatch your 
Stacks an Ricks, and make an end of C arting. 


are not laing, and gather your forwaraeſt Fruit, but uit 


tber your Windfalls every day that is dry. 


ond of the Woods. Plant forth your Cabbages and Colli 


Turneps where they grow too thick, 


Geld Rams, Bulls, Kc. Sem Ponds : Put Boars up 1» 8 
the Sty, | 
Beat out Hemp. ſced, and water Hemp; 3 gather Maſt, 
and put Swine into the Hoods. 
Carry home Brakes, ſaw Timber and Boards, and ma- 


Work to be done in the Orchard and Kitchen. Garden, 
| You may now make Cyder and Perry of ſuch Fruits « | 
your laſting Winter Fruit till after Michaelmas. Als 84 


Releaſe inoculated Buds, if not done before, eſpecially 1 
they pinch, | 

Sow Cabbages, Colliflowers, Tur eps, Onions, &c. Tran: 
plant Artichoaks and Aſparagus Roots, and Strambeyries 


flowers that were ſown in Auguſt, and make thin tht 


Now plant your Tulips, and other bulbous Roots you fo'- 
merly took r; or you may now remove them : Tow mi) 
alſo tranſplant all fibrous Roots, F 

Now withdraw your choice Plants into the Conſervatory, 1 
and ſhelter feb Plants as are render, and ſtand abroad. 


1 ad 


n 
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Towards the end of this Month you may gather = - 
fron, and earth up your Winter Plants and Sallet Herbs; 
and prepare Compoſt to trench your Earth and Borders 
with. 

Now finiſh the gathering and drying of your Hops, 
cleanſe the Poles of the Hawn, and lay up the Poles for 
next Spring, 

Take your Bees, in time; ſtraighten the Entrance into 
the Hives, and deſtroy ah ls Kc. Alſo you may now re- 
move Bees. 


Fruits! in prime, and yet laſting. 


= The Belle. boone, the William Pearmain, Lording- Ap- Apples; : 
= ple, Pear- Apple, Juince- Apple, Red greening, Ribbed bloody 
Pippin, Harvey Violet Apple, ; cc. 

| Hampden's Burgamot (firſt ripe,) Summer Bon Chre- Pears, 

| ſtien Norwich, Black. Worceſter (bakzng,) Green. field, 

Orange Burgamot, the Oueen-hedge Pear, Lewis Pear, 

(excellent to dry.) Frith Pear, Arundel Peay (alſo to 

S bake,) Brunſwick. Pear, Winter Poppering, Bing's Pear 
(baking,) Diego, Emperor's Pear, Bluſter Pear, Meſſire 

| | Jean, Rowling Pear, Balſam Pear, Ber) D' Hery, K. 

„„ Malacoton, and ſome others, if the Year prove back: Peaches, 
5 ward, Almond: „Quinces, &c. 

yi Little blue Grape, Muſcadine Grape, Frontiniac, Parſly, 

Ih #feat blue Grape, the Verjuice Grape (excellent for Sauce, 

17 ccc.) .) Barberries, &c. 
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C riſes 5*4 1 hath days : 
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OU may now plant ſome ſorts of Anemonies tor fe 
early Flowers; but if you ſtay till next Month co 

they will be more certain of growing, This is the wi 
beſt time of ſowing Auricula Seeds, fetting of the f 
Caſes in the Sun 'till April, 1 by 
Plant Daffodils and Colchicum, and tranſplant He- Þ Ma 
patica, Camomile, Caplllaries, Matricaria, Violets, Cat 
Primroſes, Iris, Chalcedon „Cyclamen, Cc. nie: 


You may continue to ſow Alaternus, Phillyrea, Iris, | 


Primroſes, Crown Imperial, Martagon, Tulips, Del- 


phinium, Nigella, Candy Tufts, Poppy; and ſuch An. 


nuals as are not prejudiced by Froſts. g = h 


Remove Seedling Digitalis, and plant the Slips of Flos 
remove your Tuberoſes into the Conſerva- ¶ pe1y 
cory, and keep them dry. *Tis beſt to take them Þ Ayr, 
out of the Pots, aad to preſerve them dry in Sand, guſti 


or wrap them up in Papers, and Keep them | in a Box # Croc 


near the Chimney. + nada. 
Bind up your Autumnal flowers and Plant to Þ anel; 


Stakes for fear of ſuddain Guſts. Take off your Gilli- I cinth, 


lower Layers, Earth and all, and Pant them in Pots moni. 
or Borders ſhaded. IMoly 
273 may now be raiſed of Seed. ſever: 
In fair Weather when your Greens and Plants are Poppy 


and ſtirring up the reſt, fil the Caſes with what 


ter; but as yet leave the Doors and Windows oi 


dry, as Oranges, Limons, Indian and Spaniſh Jaſmine, Þ> ulys, 
Oleanders, Barba Jovis, Amomum Plinii, Cityſus Lu-; 
natus, Chamel:za Tricoccos, Ciſtus Leden. Cluſi, 4 
Dates, Aloes, &c. remove chem into the Conſerva- !; 
tory, and take away ſome of the Top exhauſted Earth, 


rich, and well prepared, to nouriſh the Roots in Wir. 


the Conſervatory open to give them Air, provided] 


the Winds be not too harp and high, nor the Nt I 
the 
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ſets 6 19 xxx. | 
ther * Myrtles will endure abroad near a Monch 
longer. 


When the Cold advances, ſet ſuch Plants as win 
not endure the Houſe into the Earth two or three 
Inches lower than the Surface, in a warm Place, and 
cover them with Glaſſes, having firſt cloathed them 
with dry Moſs; but vpon all warm and benign Emiſ- 
ſions of the sun, and ſweet Showers, give them Air 
by taking off their Covers. Thus you may preſerve 
Marum Syriacum, Ciſtus's, Geranium note olens, Flog 
FS Cardinalis, Marococs, choiceſt Ranunculus's, Anemo- 
nies, Acacia Egypt. Gr. „ 


| Flewer in prime, or yet laſting. 


Amarenthos. Anagallis, Antirrhinum, Africanus 
Flos, Amomum Plinii, Aſter Atticus, Aſphadils : . 
Belvedere, Bellis, Balauſtia, Campanula's, Colchicum, 
Autumnal Cyclamen, Clematis, Chry ſanthemum Aus 
guſtifol. Convolvulus diverſi Generis, Candy Tufts, 
Crocus, Capſicum Ind. Dature 3 Evpatorium of Ca. 
nada, Ethiopic Apples; Geranium Creticum, Genti- 
to anella annual, Gilliflowers : Hieracion Indicum; 5 la- 
illi- cinth, laſmine; Linaria Cretica, Lychnis, Conſt. Liz 
Pots monium, Ind. Lily; Marvel of Peru, Millefolium, 
I Moly, Malva Arboreſcens; Naſturtium, Narciſſus of 
I éſeveral ſorts ; Oranges; Phalangium, Ind. Phaſeolus, 
s are Poppy, Ind. Pink, Paſſion Flower ; Portugal Ranun- 

nine, I vos, Rhododendron; ; Veronica, Gr. 
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may ſtill gather Saffron. ; Fo 


ICrO BER often gives an earneſt of what we are to 
expett from the ſucceeding Winter. 1 
If it prove Windy, as it uſually doth, it finiſhes the fall c 
of the Leaf, and alſo ſhakes down the Maſt and other Fruits, 
leaving neither Leaf nor Fruit. „ 
Lay or Plow up your Barley Land as diy as you can 
Seed time yet continues, eſpecially for Wheat, 
Well Water jurrow, and Drain new ſown Corn Land, 


Now it is a good time to ſow Acorns, Nuts, of other ſorts of | hc 


Maſt or Berries for Timber, C oppice-wood or Heages. You 


Sw Peas in a warm fat Land, you may plant Quick ſet, 
and all ſurts of Trees for Ornament or for Uſe, and alſo p p, 
quick Hedge. | 5 + tn pr 

can the Foals that were foaled of pour Draught Mai; — 
at Spring put off ſuch Sheep as you have not In inter ing fo. ſi 

Follow Alalting, this being a good time for that Work, ſb. 
Spare your private Paſtures, and eat up your Corn Flu | 
and Commons, give over folding of Sheep, and ſeparate 01 © 
Lambs ſro the Ewes that you deſign to keep for your onnije ſ 1 
Work to be done in the Orchard and Xiichen-Gardm = 
Make Cyder and Perry of Winter Fruit througbout tu 
Month; aow 15a very good time to plant all ſorts of F. 
trees, or any other Trees that ſhed their Leaf. ö 
Tvench ſti Grounds for Orcharding and Gardening to 
for a Mintet all wing. Nom is the time for Ablaqueatin In 
Of laying open of the Roots of old or unthriving Trees, ori 
as jpeud themſe:ues too much or too ſoon in Bloſſom. 5 
G atber the reſidue of your Vinter- Fruit, alſo gather Sata 
Sow all forts of Fruit. Stones, Nuts, Kernels and Seu 
cither for Trees or Stocks ; ſome alſo ſow Peas in a rich nah 
Soil to be early in the Spring; and you may yet ſow Oed * 
Lettuce, which will Jaſt all the Winter, and Parſmps. C 
no Trees for a Han that are not above two Tears graf 
Many of the September Norgay be yet donc, ;/ 
Winter be not too forward, 8 = 
Now flant your bulbous Roots of all forts, and cor p 
planting and removing ſeveral Her bs and Flowers, m1 . 


CLE 


brous Roots if a former and better ſeaſon be omitted. 
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9 80 7 bis Month 7s the beſt time to plant Hops, and yeu may Hops. 
bag or pack thoſe you dried the laſt Month, 


mo Now you may ſafely remove Brees, © 5 Pecs. 
Hts, 
5 Fruits in n or yet laſting. 
5 Belle and Bonne William Coſtard, Lording, Pa' 5 2% Ap- Applets 
and. 

ples, Peermain, Pear apple, Honty- meal, &c. 
. of The Law pear C aking, ) Green Butter. pt ar, Thorn. pear, Pears. 
"OM Code - pear, Rouſet-pear, Lombert pear, Ruſſet- -pear, Saf- 
ſet fron-pear, Violet-pear, Petworth-pear, or Winter. \\ Indfor, 
1 


5 Bullace, and di vers of the Septem ber Plumss and G 17 5 
Plaſt Pines, Arbutus, RT, 


„„ e ee Mt 
6 wa 8 Continue ſowing what yon didin beptemtny likewiſe 
"| Cyprus may be ſown, but not during Frofts, Plant 
Fa Ranuncvlus's, verval Crocus's, &c. Move Seedling 
ate in | Holly -hocs, or others, 
We | ; Plant now yonr choice Totips, c. This is the 1 
1 cureſt time; and take care your Carnations do not get 


„ too much Wet. All forts of Bulbous Roots may now 
Fu be bury'd; likewiſe Iris's, Oc. 
+ Yon may yet fow Alaternus and PhilIyrea Seeds. 


2 1 Beet, Roll and Mow your Walks and Camomile. Fi- 
e 3 your aſl Weceding, and cleanſe your Garden of 
07 


Flowers in Prime or yet laſting, 


* Amaranthus Tricolor, &c. Aſter Atticus, Amo- 
\ 1%, bb, Antirrhinum, Arbutus; Balauſt; Cole hicum, 


L tink Cyclamen, Clematis; Giily- flowers, Geranium triſte; 
15 9 eliotropes; . Tuberoſe ljacinth, jalmine; Limonium, 
TY: * ychnis; Marvel of Peru, Millefolium n luteum, Myc- 


es; Naſturtium Perlic um: Oranges; Ph: langinm, 
Floſela 5 Stock Gilly- Flowers ; Violets, Veronica, 
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HIS Month generally proves dry, and tbe Earth and 
$ 2 Trees ate wholly uncloathed, Sowing of Wheat on 4 
concluſion is yet allowable on very warm rich Land, eſpecially 
ſuch as are Burn-baited, - 
The Conntryman now generally forſakes the Fields, and 
ſpends his time in the Barn and Market. © | 
Fat Swine are now fit for ſlaughter, leſſen your ſhocks of 
Sn ine and Poultry, _ : - 
Tbraſh not Wheat to keep till March, leſt it prove foiſt). 
Lay Straw or other waſt ſtuff in moiſt places tv rot for 
Dung; alſo lay Dung on heaps, 
Feli Coppices, Wood and Trecs for Mechanick Uſes, as 
Plough-boot, Cart. boot, &c. and plant all ſorts of Timber 
or other Trees; break Hemp and Flax. „„ 
No you may begin #0 overflow your Meadows that at 
fed low, and to deſtroy Ant- Hills, : z 
Work to be done in the Orchard and Kitchen- Garden. 
Peas and Beans may nom be ſet to be early in the Spring. 
Trench or Dig Carden Ground, „ 
Remove and plant Fruit trees, and furniſh your Nu ſerie: 
apninſs Spring . - | 
| Lay up Carrots, Parſnips, Cabbages, Colliflowers, &c. 
either for your Vſe, or to tranſplant for Seed at Spring; (0- 
ver Aſparagus Beds, Artichoaks, Strawberries, and other 
render Plants with long Dung, Horſe litter, Straw o ſuch 
like, to preſerve them from Froſt, Dig up Liquoriſh. 
Nom is the beſt Scaſon to plant the faireſt Tulips, if the 
Heather prove not very bad, = ET 
Cover with Mattreſſes, Boxes, Straw, GC. your tender 
Seedlings, Plant Roſes, Lilac, and ſeveral otber Plaits 
and Flowers, the Weather being open. e 
Tale up your Potatoes for Writer ſpending, trench and t 
your Ground for Artichoaks, &c. as yet you may ſup Nut, 
Stones, RC. „ 5 
Nom carry Dung into the Hop Carden, and mix it wito 
Eurth that it may rot againſt Spring. | 9 5 
Tou may this Month cloſe j!op u} your Bees, ſo that 309 
lehne breathing Vents, or you may Hoſe tham til warm 
Weather. e 
Fruits 
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q 
a Fruits in prime, or yet laſting, 
s The Belle Bonne, the William, Summer Pearmain, Apples. 
y Y Lording Apple, Pear Apple, Cardinal, Winter Cheſaut : 

Short St &c. and ſome of the former Months. 


'd ©... Meſſire Jean, Lord Pear, Long Burgamot, Warden (to p. FRG 
Bake, Burnt Cat, Sugar Pear, Lady Fear, Ice Pear, Done 
„ Pear, Deadman Pear, Wiatcr Burgamot, Belle Pear, QC, 
; ® — Arbutus, Bullaces, Medlars, ores 
FI Sow Avricula Seeds. Cover your peeping Ranun- 
4 culus s, Oc. and your over Green Seedlings, eſpecially 
if theSnows be long and the Winds Shar D. 


Now is the belt time to plant your faireſt Tulips 
in places of Shelter. Tranſplant ordinary Jaſmine, Cc. 
| | About the middle of this Month uncover your ten- 
der Plants in your Conſervatory, ſecluding all entrance 
of Cold. It the Weather prove very Cold, ſo as to 
freeze Water in your Conſer varory, kindle ſome Char- 
coal: At other times, while the Sun ſhines on the 
| Houſe and no longer, ſhew thea) the light, You mult. 
| never water Aloes or Sedums during the whole Win- 


ter. If they grow too dry expoſe them a while tothe 
4 W Air when tisclear, and you can hardly be too ſparing 
Fl | of Water to moſt of your houſed Plants, which ſnould 
mn | be done only when the Leaves ſhrivel and {old up. H 


pale and whitiſh the fault is in the Roots. 

Houſe your beſt Carnations, or rather ſet them ina 
| Pent-houſe againſt a South Wall, to keep them only 
from theextremity of the Weather. 
| Prepare alſo Matraſſes, Boxes, Pots, Cc. for ſhel- 
ter for your new Sown under plants and Seedlings, 
Plant Roſes, Althza frutex, Lilac, Syringas, City ſus, 
Peonies, Cc. and all fibrous Roots, ſet ſtony Seeds, 
., Cc. and cleanſe your Walks and other Places of Aus 
ib  cupmal Leaves, &c, 

= Flowers in Prime or yet Mabie, 

Anemonies, Antirrhinum ; Bellis; Clematis, Car- 
nation ; Jaſmine; Myrtles, Mosk Roſe: Panhes ; Mea- 
gon Saffron; ;Stock- Gillifowers; V lolets, Veronica, x 
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TY HE Earth is now commoniy Jocked up under its frozen 


; Hop par- 


den. 
Apiaty. 


Apples. 


Pears. 


— 
＋ 
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Coat, that the Husbandman hath leiſure to ſit and 
fend what Store be hath before hand provided, 
Now is the time to houſe old Cattle, and to cut all forts J 
Timber, and other Trees for Building, or other Utenſils; to 
fell Coppices, TOS : ( 
Let Horſes blood, fatten Swine and kill them, Dry | R 
Ant bills. | 
Plow up your Land that you defia Gon for Beans ; drai 
Corn-ficlds where Water offends, and water or over flow 
| Meadows. 
Put your Sheep and Swine to the Peas-rick, and fat then h 
for a Mirket., Cut Heages and Trees. 
Work to be done in the Orchard and Kitchen. Garden, 10 
You may now ſet or tranſplant ſuch Fruit or other Tree: | 
as are not very tender, vor een to the es of "ul 1 
open #f Weathcy. s 
Alſo you may plan # Vines, or other Slips or Cions, aid | 
| Stocks for Graf: i ing; and alſo prune Vines, if the cat 
be open. 
Cover the Beds of Aſparagus, Artichoaks, and Strap. 
| berries with Horſe. litter, &c. if not covered before. 
Sow Bears aid Peas, if the Weather be moderat.. 
Trench yow Gruund, ard dreſs it againſs Spring. 8 
Set Traps for Vermin, and pics up Snails ous of the vos | yy, 
of Walls, &c. ro 
Sow or ſet Bay- berries, Laurel berrics, &c. dropping 
ripe. This Month you may dig up Liquorice, © 
Dig a weeay Hop: garden, and carry Dun into it, which 
mix with F arih, 
Feed weak, Stocks, 


Fruits in prime, or yet laſting. 

Ru. ting Pippin, Leatier- coat, inter red Che ſenut Ab. 
ple, Great-billy, the Go-no- farther, or Cats- head, with 
ſom e of the precedent Month, ' 

The Squib Pear, Spindle Pear, Doyoniere, Vi rein, 64- 
ſeurgne- -berpamot, Sear let Paar, Stopple Pear, White, ed, 


and French Wardens (to baks or roaſt ), &c. Deadmas 
Fear, ecellent, Nc. 
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of i 
WW 1Onjinne to deſtroy” Vermin, and dere from 

: too much Rain and Froſt your beſt Anemonies, 
'o% Y Ranunculus's, Carvations, Oc. N 
ol You may ſow for early Beans, Peas, Oc. 
oo” Be careful to keep the Doors and Windows of 
os if your Conſervatory well matted and guarded from 
: the piercing Air; for if your Orange Trees and o- 
n ther tender Plants take co id, it will be difficult to 

recover them; therefore temper the Cold with a 

the | few Charcoal, but never accuſtom your Plants to 
„ Mit but in the extreameſt Colds, for if the place be 
im i very cloſe, they will even then hardly require it. 
Set Bay- berries, Oc. prepare Litter to lay over 
au your choice Plants that are to continue abroad, and 
ll | to cover your Pipes with in caſc of i roſts. 


Flowers in prime, or 1885 laſting. 


Anemonies, Antirrhinum; Winter Cyclamen; 


os | black Hellebore; Iris Cluſi; Lauruſtinus; Prim- 
roſes; Snow-drops, Stock: Gillifowers; Lace, Se. 


Ammonium Plinii 
Alaternusn 


Anemonies 
Angelica 


: Apie Trees to raiſe | 


Arbor vitæ 


Aſarabacca 


Aſparagus 


Avenue to plant 


Bay 

Bay 

1A B L E 5 
Bar 

Ba/ 

Bell Tree Baf 

- Acacia Bat. 
Almond Tree Bay 
Dwarf Almond Bea 
Alesander - Bea 
African Mary. gold Bea 
Age and Stature of T rees Beet 
Alder Tree Bee. 
Alphabetical Liſt of Herbs i in K itchen-G arden | Beet 


Althea Fruticoſa 
Amaranth 


Aples a lift of 


Aples of Lone 
Apricocks 


April Obſervations 


Arbutus 
Arbors 
Arrach 
Articboaks 


A 


Aſpen Tree 
Auguſt Obſer val ions 


Auricula's 


Bacchus Bole 

Bark-bound tree: 

Baybeyries 

Balm 

Bark-barcd T. es 

Baſil 

Baſtard- bittan 

Batcbelders- button: 

Bay tree 

Beans 

Bean-trefoil 

Beans Ear 

Beet © 

| Bees owe 
Beech Tree 

Bele · lower 


| Bindweed 
| Birch-Tree 
FBireb- wine 
Bladdernut 
Blue burrage 
Borage 
Box 
Bona viſta 
L Buckborn- tree 
Barnet 


Cabbage 
# Calamint | 
L Camomile 

2 Cankers in Trees 
Carduus Thiſtle 
Carots 
Cardinal flowers 

Catalogue of Apples 


| Beer and Ale to bren 


ku of Pears 


A TABLE 


* 


A TABLE 


Catalogue of Herbs 
Catalogue of Flowers 
Cedar 
Celaſt rus 
Celeſt ine 
i Ciboules 
q | Chamomile double 
ik Cberries 
Cherry - wine 
1 Cheſtnut tree 
| b 
fy Citron 
1 Clary 
| Cole- flower 
i Cork tree 
Columbine 
Coppices to manage 
Cornel tree 
Corn flag 
Corn flowers 
Cowſlips 
Crains bill 
Creſſes 
Ciocus 
Cromn Imperial 
Currants 
Currant. wine 
Curumbers 
SGyater to make 
Cyder royal 
Mixture with Cyder 
Obſervations about Cyder 


Cypreſs 


Daffodils 

Date tree 

Daxies 

December obſervations 
Littany 
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A TABLE 


121 Dog fennel 

209 Dog tooth 

$7 Dorothea 

182 Dagens | | 
182 1 Doarf Vall and Standard trees 


136 E 
214 Eim | 

2097 Elecampane 

351 MW Ename 

23 Engliſh Li juors bf 

192 Ethiopian or Starflowers 

to; fFEſchalots 

137 | F 


137 Featberfew 

59 Double Featherfew 

215 W February Obſervations 
62 Felling of Trees 

\ 302 Fennel 

215 Wes 

216 Figs indian 

216 Fiberts 

216 Fir- trees 

139 Flowers de luce 

216 Flower Garden 

217 Foxglove 

| French beans 
Fritillaries 

Fruit Trees to order 
Fruit Trees to raiſe 
Fruit Trees to tranſtlant 


329 5 ardening 
Carden ground to impr oye 
Gardens, their forms 


217 Gardens to incloſe 
193 Gardens their Situation 
218 Vel proper for a Garden 
390 90 . | 
Zo atherin; * 
218 U Re #ttering of Fruit 
D . 


250, 


. 
; Geldey-roſc 


Gelader-roſe 
Gentian 
Gentianilla 


Germander 


Gilliflowers 


Glaſſenbury thorn 


Glaſiers-work 
Goosberries 
Graft the choice of 
Grafting the ſeveral ways 
Granade 


 Green-bouſe 


Grubing up of Weed, and tree: 


* 


Hazel | 
Hellebors 


Hepatica 
 Hollow-yoots 
 Holiy-bocks 

Honey Suckle 


Horn beam 
Horſe Radiſh 


Horſe Chesnut 


Humble plant 
Hyacint bus 


 Hypericum Fratex 


Hyſcb 


January Obſervations 
Jeruſalem Artichoaks 
Jeruſalem Sage 
Teſamine 

Ilex 


Indian Fucca 


Indian Creſſes 
Indian weed 


 Inceulating Trees 


Iriſes 


1 


225 


395 


183 
145 


220 


145 


220 


220 
384 
146 | 
153 | 
23 
183 
To 


99 
196 


47 
223 
224 
225 
221 
224 
41 
145 


12g 
153 
183 


140 


147 
184 


50 


220 


279 
— 17 
139 y ba 
1268 ® 
2618 


— 
CO 
2 


220 


220 


191 


223 
224 
225 
221 


A TABLE 


Ving-glaſt 

Judas tree 

| July*s Obſervations 
June's Obſervations 
Funiper 

Junquils 


Kitchen Garden 


Ladies Slipper 


Ladies ſmock 
Larch Tree 
Lauruſtinus 

| Larks-heel 

| Laurel 


| Lavender © 


| Lavender cotten 
| Layer to propagate Tr rees 
| Leeks 


| Lentiſc © 

| Lentils 

| Lilac-trees 

| Lily its ſeveral kinds 
| Lily of valy 


Lime- tree 


Limon- tree 
| Liſt of Herbs 
Liſt of Flowers 
| Liverwort 

| Lotus-tree 

8 Lupines 
Hcbnis 


March Obſervations 
"= Marvel of Peru 


AMaracoc 
Aatey nut 


250, 129 


A TABLE 


Mary- gold 
Maudlin 
May's Obſervations 
Mead | 


Meadow Saffron 


Melons 
Me zereon 


Moly or wild G arlick. 


AMoſſon-trees 


Mum to make 


Auſtard 
Mulberry- tree 
A 


Naſturces 
Nedctarines 
Nighiſhade 
Nonſuch 


Noli me tangere 
Nottingham-Ale to brew 
November Obſervations 
Nurſery of Fruit Trees 


Nurſery of Foreſt Trees 


Oak ET 
Obſervations about Trees 
Oleander 


October Obſervations 


Onions 
Oranges and Lemons 


Orchard Ground to cultivate 


Oſi ers 


- Parſnips 


Pear-tree 
Peaſe. 


fr 


194, 


151 
172 
3681 
3541 
231 

152 


5 2314 


231 
3, 2781 
37 
1541 

51 
1861 


14 


186 
2321 
2315 


1 Rueen's Gill euer 


A TABLE 


| Peas Everlaſting 


Pellitory of the Wall 
Peony © 

Periploca 

| Penywincle 

Perry to make 
Philirea 


Piceaſter- tree 


Pine tree 


Pink 
Table to meaſt ure planks 


Platan u: 
| Plumbs 


Plumb-ſtocks 

' Plumb wine 

: Poplar 

- Potatoes 

lg Pomegranates 
oppees | 


300 1 Preſerving of Timber 


,ondon Pride 


BPromroſe 
"Pruning of Timber Trees 


126 Pruning of Fruit Trees 


388 \ 


Py acantha 


urflain 


| Seaſoning 


170 


Ul 
[ 
| 
* 
7 
N 
| 
19 
N 
4. 
W. 
*} 
” 
1 
2 
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geaſoning of Timber 100 


Seeds of Trees to orden 8 
Fena 188 
Selery 1 


Senſible Plant 


2237 
Seminary or Nurſery of =o 


ber | 
September Obſervations 382 
Serviſe Tree N 


Seminary or Nurſery Fruit - 
trees 250 
Si ver. | 171 
Shirrets 171 
Smallage „55 171 f 
Snapdragon 172, 237 
Snom. drops 237 
Soi for Timber 4 
Solomon Seal 173 
Forrel | 472 
Sout bernmood 188 
Fom- bread 237 
Spring Owens 238 
1 
Table to meaſure Timber | 89 Wall. flowers . 
Table of Square meaſure 97 Walls ef ſeveral forts 
Table of round meaſure 98 Wal. trees and Malls 
Tarragon 1276 Walnut tree : 
Thorn Apple 240, 176 Water Cyder 
Timber to raiſe P 
Timber to meaſure 87 Wines to order 
Timber to flop the Clefts of 104 Withy or Willow 
Timber to fal 335 Worm- mood 
Seaſoning Timber 100 Wood-bine 5 
Toad Flax © & 
Tobacco 175 Tew-tree 


Trees to raiſe by Layers 11 


A TABLE 


Tucca 


Tranſplanting of Trees 69; 274 
Trees to raife 2 ; 27 
Trees to raiſe by Suckers iz 
Trees to plant Hedpes 75 
Infirmitzes of Trees _ 76 
Trees to raiſe by cutt ings 1 
Trees their Age and Stature 8 4 
Trees to take an account of 104 
Trip Madam 177 
Tuberoſe . 241 
Tulips their ſeveral ſorts 242 


Turneps 177 
Tyme 246 
Valerian 178 
Vines | 308 
Violets £298 
Violets Morianas Canterbury 
„„ 1247 
Virginia climber 180 


Double Virgins Bomer 190 
Unfruitfulneſs of Trees 282 
| Ww 
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